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THE COUNTRY WIT. 



The Countrey Wit. A Comedy, acted at the DM^m 
Theatre. Written by Mr Crown, London^ Printed for 
Thonuui Chapman^ at the Golden-Key, near Charxng- 
Cross, 1693. -ito. 



" This Play," «ay the Edi(i)re of the BiograpliiB Drama- 
tica, " containa n good deal of low hunwur, and was a 
great favourite with King Charles 11." 

LaDgbaine obaerveH, " this Comedy is of that kind 
which the French call Bagar Cnmedie, or Low Comedy, 
one degree removed from Faroe." Haviug been ap- 
proved of by hJB Majesty, it was equally approved of by 
the public, although a fiKtion had arrayed ilself to op- 
pose iU success. A lai^ portion of the plot as well aa 
of the language, has been taken from Moliore'e Comedy, 
" Lc Sicilien ; ou L'amour peiDtre." Sir Richard Steele 
has drawn from the aanie boutco for incideuta and scones 
in hia " Tender Hnsband." A Iranalation of Moli6re'a 
Comedy not iotended for the stage, by J. Ozell, appeared 
in 1714 under the titti: of " Tlie Sicilian ; or, laye luakes 
ft Painter." It consists of twenty sceucs, not divided into 
acU 1 and the general scene is in Italy. 

Oldys in hia MS. notes to l^ngbaine, in the British 
Museum, queries as to Sir Mannerly : " Is not this Beau 
Benin ?— Sir Geor^, in 1689, was made by William HI. 
an Irish Peer, as Baron of Jamestown in the County 
of Longford, and Viscount Gowraa, in the County of 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. He was son of Sir Thomas Hewitt, 
of Pisliionbory in Hertfordshire, Borouet," and died in 
the year in which he was ennobled. 

Geiie«te remarks : — " On the whole it is a good play 
^it was printed without the performers' names— Nokes 
and llnderhiil probably acted Sir Mannerly and his 
man fiooby." This was in 167^, when the play was 
first produced. When perfornicd on CtU February 
I70g, at Drury l,ane, the cost was as follows :— 
Ramble, Booth ; Sir Mannerly Shallow, Pack ; Sir 
Thomas Hash, Norris ; Merry, Mills; Lord Urybone, 
Fairbank ; Booby, BuUock ; Porter, Johnson ; Betty 
Frisque, Mrs BirkneU ; Lad^ Faddle, Mrs Powell ; Isa- 
bella, Mrs Saunders ; Cbriatina, Mrs Bradshaw ; Porter's 
Wife, Mrs Willia." 
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Nokes was a famotu comedian, and from his perfonn- 
anceB on the stage acquired, and left to a nephew at his 
death, an estate of £400 a-year, at Totteridge near Bar- 
net. He was originally a toyman in Comhill. Upon hia 
commencing Player, King Charles II. first discovered his 
merit while he was acting the Duke of Norfolk in Henry 
YIII. In compliment to him, Dryden wrote the charac* 
ter of Gomez m the Spanish Fryar. Gibber thus de- 
scribes him : *' This celebrated comedian was of the 
middle size, his voice clear and audible, his natural 
countenance grave and sober ; but the moment he spoke, 
the settled seriousness of his features was utterly dis- 
charged, and a dry, drolling, or laughing levity took 
such fuU possession of him, that I can only refer the idea 
of him to your imagination. In some of his low charac- 
ters, that became it, he had a shuffling Gamble in his 
gait [such as is in these times indulged in by clowns, and 
by Mr Sothem as Lord Dundreary] with so contented 
an ignorance in his aspect, and an awkward absurdity in 
his gesture, that, had you not known him, you could not 
have believed that naturally he could have a grain of 
oonunon sense." Dryden, in his tenth epistle addressed 
** to Mr Sou theme, on his comedy called the Wives* Ex- 
cuse, acted in 1692," insinuates that the audience had 
been so accustomed to the presence of this facetious 
actor, that they could not tolerate a play where his low 
humour was excluded : — 

" The hearers may for want of Nokes repine : 
But rest secure, the readers will be thme. 

Underbill, a low comedian, was before the public 
for a long period. The Tatler, on the occasion of 
" the benefit of Gave UnderhiU, the old comedian,*' at 
Drury Lane, on 3d June 1709, when he was announced 
for the character of the first gravedigger in Hamlet, in 
which he had formerly gained great notoriety, thus 
recommends him to the favour of the town, — *^ I wish 
to recommend to my friends honest Gave UnderhiU, 
who has been on the stage for three generations ; my 
father admired him exceedingly when he was a boy — 
there is certainly nature excellently represented in his 
manner of action, in which he ever avoided the gene- 
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nl fault in ptayere ot doing too much — it muBt be con- 
fessed, he haa not the mBrit ot soine ingeuious persons 
DOW on the stage of adding to his authors ; for the actora 
were bo dull in the last age, that many of them have 
gone out of ibe world, wilhoul roer having tpalxn one 
ipurd 0/ their own in the ihealre. 

" Poor Cave is so mortified that lie quibbles, and tells 
you that he pretends only Ui act a part fit for a wan 
with one foot id the (pnve— that is, a gravcdigger — all 
admiren of true comedy, it is hoped, will imve the grati- 
tude to be present on tlie last day ot hia acting, when, if 
he does not happen to pleHse them, he will have it even 
then to say, that It was his first offence." — Atag HO. 

His last appearance on any stage was at the Green- 
wich Theatre, Aug. 2G, 1710, for the benefit of Pinketh- 
man who leaded the theatre for a short summer season. 
For further information respecting him, gee introduction 
to '' Tlie Man's the Master," D'ayenant's works, voL v. p. 
i, in the present series. 

The patron to whom Crowne dedicated his "Country 
Wit " was fully qualified to judge of its merits, and his 
acceptance of the dedication goes far to prove that a 
nobleman ao distinguished for bis wit and taste must 
have held the author in considerable estimation ere he 
permitted it to appear under his patronage. " He was," 
says Lord Ortord, " the finest geutleman in the voluptu- 
ous court of Charles the Second, and in the very gloomy 
one of King William. He had as much wit as hia first 
master, or his cotemporarics Buckingham or Rochester, 
without the Royal want of feeling, the Duke's want of 
principle, or the Earl's want of thought. The latter 
■ud with astonishffleot, that he did not know how it was, 
but his lordi^ip might do anything, and yet was never 
to blame." • 

As Earl of Middlesex, his lordship is not generally re- 
cognized, and his being the direct male descendant and 
representative ot the author of Gorboduc, the oldest 
classical English tragedy existing, is entirely forgolteu. 
As he enjoyed the honours of Middlesei only from the 
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4th of April 1676 until the S7th of AngoBl 1677, it 
creat«a little Burpiue that the Hiddlesei peenm wn 
loat eight of, and m the Court of the second Charles wu 
much too frivolous to appreciate the eicellences of Gor- 
boduc, irhich his ancestor,* the author, bad caused to b« 
performed before Queen Elizabeth, tober Uajestj'a great 
delectation, Crowne, eren if amre of the existence of 
such a drama, might feai that he might displease his 
patron by referring to it, and thus expoaing it to the 
ridicule of Buckingham and Rochester. 

Charles, Earl of Middlesex, was the eldest aoa of 
Richard, aecond Earl of Dorset, whom he succeeded, 27th 
Augiust 1677, by I^y Frances Oranfield.teldcBtdaughter 
of Lionel, first Earl of Middlesex, who was. says Sir An- 
thony Weldon, " a fellow of so meane a condition, as none 
but a poore spirited nobility would have endured his 
perching on that high tree of honour, to the disbononr 
of the nobility, the diagrace of the gentry, and not long 
after to his owne dishonour. "{ 

When George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was pro- 
viding for his female relatiTee and connections by mar- 
riage, Lionel CranSeld, a liOndon merchant, a widower, 
a person of mean extraction, who, having excellent buu- 
neas h&bita, and being a man of very good acquirements, 

" It ii iuurt«d that in the cMmpoiition of thii Dnuna, Thomas 
Sackville, ■fUnrards Lard BuckVnt, receJTsd the amutanae 
ot Tboma* Norton, nho, it ii allCK^d, on very imperfect e*i- 
denc«, wrote the three firat acta, and Lord Buckburst wrote the 
two lajit. Wikrton doubts whether Norton had by any means 
■o great a ihare in it. It ii reprinted in Dodaley '■ old plays, 
under its original noma of Ferroi and Porrcx. It had pre- 
viouily beeu repHnt«din 1736 anOorbodno, Lord Buckhurst's 
induction to the " Hirror for M*gi*trate> " has been admired 
by alt ganuine loror* of poetry, and waa raprinted by Capell 
in hia nrolunans in 1769. He waa related to Queen Eliaabeth 
through the BolejD family . Hereceived fromher,hiBBarony of 
BuckhurM in 1M7, and the Garter in 1588. On tbs accswon 
of Jamea, he waa oraated Earl of Doraet. Ho died suddenly <rf 
spopleiy whilat aitting at the Council Board in 1603. 

t The Counteaa aurriTod, and had, aa her aecond huaband, 
Eeniy Powle, f^uirs, Maatar of the Rolla. iShe lived to a 
good old a(^. and died on the 20tb November 1692. 

J Secret History of Court of King Jamea the Firat. Edited 
by Sir Walter Hoott. Bart. Edinburgh : Ballaotyne b Co. 
Eldin. 1811, Sto. p. «G2. 
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was fortunnto enough to take as his Becond wife, Anne, 
daughter of James Brett, of Uoubj. in the county of 
Leiceeter, by Anne, sister to Alary, CountCBS of Buck- 
inghuTj. the mother of the Duke bis Grace thought bo 
much of him that he made him Master of Hequesta — 
neit, MoBter of the Great Wardmbe— and, Inatly, Muster 
of the Wards and a Privy Councillor. He was created 
Lord Cranfield in Bedfordshire, and next year Earl of 
Hi<tdleeex. Having thus ennobled him, he finished by 
constituting him Ixird High TrcaBiirer of England. 

The fall of Middlesex wBsaa rapid as his rise. iDcumng 
the iU-will of his patron, — generally hat«d for his insol- 
ence of otBce, and despised for hia low origin by the old 
nobility, hia fall was easily accompiished. He waa de- 
prived of all hia offices and declared incapable of holding 
place, or employment in the StatJi. He was imprisoned 
in the Tower of Ixindon during pleasure, and, accord- 
ing to Weldon, fined £20,000,* excluded from parlia- 
neot, and interdicted to come within the verge of the 

As a fitting sequel a bill was passed to render his estate 
liable for the fine and other acconnts, and to make resti- 
tution to all such, whom he had wronged as should be 
allowed by the discretion of the house.t 

This was a somewhat Bevere penalty for opposing the 
great favourite, who. aware that his tenure of power 
was somewhat precArious, in order to strike terror into 
his enemies, poured out his vial of wrath upon Middle- 
sex, who bad found out how much James now detested 
the man once so beloved and cherished, nnd who waa 
only aaved from falling by his majesty's opportune death, 
hastened by the unauthorized acting of Buckingham, 
which would have led to an enqulrv only prevented by 
the diasolutbn of parliament, ana the misplaced con- 
fidence reposed in him by Charles 1. 

Lord Middlesex saved his hunoui^ by the intervention, 
it is said, of the bishops. It is evident that he preserved 
the greater port of his fortune. He died in 1C15, aged 
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■erenty, and, notwithstanding his disgrace, was bnried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a monument was erected to 
his memory.* 

There was a pretty general belief that the death of 
James was hastened by Buckingham dispensing with 
the seryices of the Royal Physicians, and sending an em- 
pirick, who applied ^' a black plaster/^ and administered 
" a powdir." t 

Lord Dorset was bom on the 24th of January 1637, 
and, being a minor during the great civil war, escaped 
being involved in that unhappy contest which de- 
luged England with blood. Upon the restoration he 
was returned as one of the members for East Grinsted, 
being then styled I>ord Buckhurst. In the first Dutch 
war he yolunteered to serve under the Duke of York, 
and, on the 3d of June 1665, when the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam was blown up, and above thirty vessels captured 
or destroyed, on the evening preceding the engagement, 
it is said, he composed the celebrated song oommeno- 
ing:— 

" To all ye ladies now at land 

We men at nea iodite. 
But first wouM have you undentand 

How hard it is to write. 
The Muses now, and Neptune too, 
We must implore to write to vou. 

With a Fa, la, la, la, U I " &o. 

It has been questioned, on the authority of the Earl of 
Orrery, whether these yerses were actually composed on 
Uie evening stated. Prior had the means of ascertaining 
the fact just as well as the Irish Earl, and we may rest 
assured when he stated it to be so, in the dedication of 

* See Secret History, vol. i, p. 49. 

f The Earl was twice married— by his first wife, Elisabeth 
Shepherd, daughter of a London tradesman, he had three 
daughters, two of whom married noblemen, and the youngest, 
Mary, died unmarried. By his second wife, he had four sons, 
two of whom successively succeeded to his honours and estatesi 
the last, Earl Lionel, died in 1674, tine prole, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey beside his father. The Peerage became 
extinct, but was revived in the person of his nephew, Charles 
Sackvilie in 1675, the eldest son of Lady Frances, and continued 
in his male descendants, who failed about the middle of the pre- 
sent century. 




his poems to Lord Dorset's son t.iooel, afterwards the 
firat Dake, that he wiis quite sBtisiied it was true. Or- 
rery was not a particularly impartial eTidence, ss he had 
nther a taste for detreclion. 

It is but fair to quote the following paKeage from the 
diary of Pepya, 2d February 1665-6.—" To my Lord 
Brounker'a, by appoiuCmeol in the Piazza in Covent 
Garden, where I occasioned much mirth with a ballet 1 
brought with me, made by the Bailors at sea to their 
ladies in town, saying Str W. Penn, Sir G. Aseue, 
and Sir J. I^awson made them." Lord Braybrooke, the 
editor of Pepya, supposes this to Lave been the song 
written by Lord Dorset ; but that does not follow, for 
Pepys, who is so minutfl in his diary, assuredly would 
have given the true name of the author in his curious 
record, and the first lines do not correspond with those 
of the song admitted to be composed by Dorset, as the 
one is addressed by the seamen to " their ladies in town," 
and the other to " all ye ladies now at land." 

Pepys was a great collector of bullads and penny 
histories. His collections are carefully preserved in the 
Library of the Magdalene College, Cambridge, to which 
he bequeatlHsi them ; and, being secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, many naval ballads might naturally have come 
his way. Kelisliing a joke, be thought upon the ballad 
falling into his hands, how much Lord Brounker would 
be amused at bis dinner by a song from the sea. written 
by three of the flrsi Admirals of the Navy, and he was 
right, for it " occasioned much mirth." As the story 
would circulate pretty generally, it would probably reach 
the ears of Buckhurst, and suggest the idea that such a 

Ktical address from the gea, not to the " Ladies in the 
fq" but to tbe " Ladies in the Laud" might not be 
imacceptable. 

Of bis humour Lord Orford has preserved tbe follow- 
ing instance :^-" Lord Craven was a proverb for officious 
whispwn to men in power. On Lord Dorset's promotion, 
King Charlea, having seen Lord Craven pay his usual 
tribute to him, asked the former what the latter had 
been saying. The Karl replied gravely, ' Sir, my I«rd 
Craven did me the honour to whisper, but I did not 
think it good manners to liateu.' " 
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His Lordship and TTaUer are said, on the same satho- 
rity, to have assisted the matchless Orinda in her transla- 
tion of Comeille's ** Pompej.** His poems, chiefly of a 
fugitive nature, will be found in the same Yolume with 
those of the Eajrls of Roscommon and Rochester, printed 
at the commencement of last century.* He also, with 
Henry SaviUe, ridiculed Sir Robert Howard^s Duel of the 
Stags in a satire called the Duel of the Crabs.t 

He was twice married, and, by his second wife, Lady 
Hary Compton, had one son, named Lionel, his suc- 
cessor, seventh Earl and fourth Duke of Dorset. The 
Earl, declining in health, went to Bath, where he died 
on the 29th of January 1705-6, and was buried with his 
ancestors at Witham, on the 17th of February following. 

• 8vo, Lond. 1716. 

t Stole Poems, vol. I. p. 201, in which, however, the name of 
Henry SSaville does not appear. 




Oh, Sirs, this is a monstrous witty agp. 

Wit, grown a drug, has quite undone the stage. 

The migiity wits now come to a new play, 

Only to taste the scraps they flung away. 

Poets now treat you at your own expense, 

All, but the poets now, abound in sense ; 

City and country is with wit o'erflown. 

Weeds grow not faster there, than wits in Town : 

New wits and poets every day are bred. 

Each bour, some budding critique shews his head. 

Plays are so common, they are little priz'd, 

And to be but a poet, Ls despis'd. 

The saucy tongue much boldness wou'd display, 

That durst in spight of all this plenty, say 

Poets and critiques too, are very rare, 

Yes, sirs, we to our sorrow find they are ; 

More to the making of a wit there goes, 

Than niggard nature commonly bestows. 

A writer at the least, 'tis not a grain. 

Only to season, and preserve the brain 

From say'ring of the fool, nor at the beat, 

To spice discourse with an uisipid jest. 

Writing, like Roman gloves, should scent a room, 

jElach thought shou'd have in it a strong perfume ; 

But oh, few smell of wit, so very rank, 

Nature of late is tura'd a mountebank, 

A winter,* or a daffy,t and puts off 

* One who roquirea to oomo twioo ovor the sonio ^Toond. 
Atko, 411 imptoment to hang ia a grate, acd lor wamuDg any- 
thinion. 

+ One who ipeaks not in time, or roughly. 
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For wit and sense, some foolish chymick stuff. 
A quintessence, but not of wit, Heaven knows, 
Which she to all most liberally throws. 
Noise in the cit, and noise upon the stage, 
Who wou'd not think it were a witty age 1 
Never more noise and talk of wit was known, 
The triflingst wretch himself a judge will own. 
And, on his bench of judgement, frowning sit, 
And dub the poet which he likes, a wit 
Oh, wou'd these quacking tricks but nature leave, 
And not the poor unhappy world deceive 
With heat which seems like wit, but is not so. 
Then real wit into esteem wou'd grow ; 
Men wou'd not foolishly then take in hand. 
To judge, or write, but first wou*d understand ; 
Then he, who has but little wit, wou'd know it, 
And not presume to be a judge, or poet. 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, EARL OF MIDDLESEX. 

One of the gentlemcE of His Majesty's bed- 
chamber. 

Mt Lord, — It ib a bold expedition which a 
writer undertakes, when he senda his forces abroad 
into the world ; he is to encounter enemies of all 
kinds ; not only vast populous provinces of effemi- 
nate understanding, who often defeat with their 
numbers ; but, bold, barbarous, hardy, and in- 
viucible fools, who will die upon the turf, rather 
than yield i uay, and his friends too often break 
their lea^e, and send secret supplies to his enemie^e. 
All reputations look on themselves as invaded, and 
every oue pretends to reputation. Fame is a great 
common, where every cottager thinks he has a 
right, and will rather suffer it all to lye waste than 
any part to be enclosed. Every man thinks him- 
self by birth a wit, as every Spaniard thinks him- 
self a gentleman ; he has a^ good blood in his veins 
aa persons of the greatest dignities, only wants 
tlieir titles - that is to say, every man wou'd be a 
wit, if he had iL Yet as much value as they have 
for it in themselves, they hate no man more than 
he who abounds in that, for which they wou'd have 
themselves esteemed. But the enmity of poor 
vulgar heads were nothing, if men of Che first rank 
of wit had not feuds among themselves. 'Tis a 
strange lunacy that possesses em : a man that has 
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the largest habitation in fame will yet think all 
his windows darkened, if another soars over him. 
Men have not the same phrenzies in other things. 
The greatest lover of music in the world does not 
think he shares one note less of it for a crowd of 
list'ners ; what ever quarrels there have been among 
trading nations, about ingrossing commerce^ none 
ever sought to ingross the winds, because no ship 
had the less for another having his sails full : and 
yet wit-adventurers perpetually contend for the 
breath of the multitude, and tliink themselves be- 
calmed, if any one has a gale. In short, a writer is 
looked upon as an invader of the world ; and all 
mankind are in arms against him. In such a des- 
perate condition he must implore of some potent 
person either his conduct, or at least leave to awe 
the world with his name ; and I know no greater 
name, nor more able to afford me protection, than 
your lordship's. It is but pretending your lord- 
ship favours this play, and that shall give it safe 
conduct through understandings uf eveiy degree 
and climate ; it can pass through no region where 
your lordship has not an absolute command. The 
traders to the hot Southern climes of wit, find, in 
your lordship, the golden coast ; vast heaps of that 
wit which passes current in the world, and bears 
the images of others, are known to be coined out 
of your lordship's ore ; but nothing can be richer 
than that of your own refining. More temperate 
heads, which ake under the oppression of that heat, 
delight themselves in your lordship's courtesy, 
generosity, integrity, honour, and all the more 
familiAr virtues : no part of mankind but may find 
some particular excellence or other in your lord- 
ship to please them. The virtues of this age, 
meUiinks, converse with one another, like the wits 
of ity in parties and factions ; seldom uniting to- 
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gether ; every virtue takes a house by it self, and 
there debauctiea with a thousand vices. How ohaa 
do we Bee wit inseparably associating with that 
rascal, ill nature ; and those fopa, conceits and 
selfishness, and not one virtue in his company T 
as often do we find courage blust'ring by it s«jf, 
and wit not daring tn como near him. Integrity, 
friendship, and honesty, are so miserably under 
the hatches, one knows not where to find those 
poor creatures ; they never in any age lived in 
much height, they are not bom to Kri'at fortune, 
and seldom acquire one ; knavery lias the only 
Dutch genius to get an estate, but yet they never 
were so down as now, they now scarce at all 
appear, or, if they do, we find wit not otYen in their 
company. And thus I might discourse should I 
go round to all the moral virtues ; but they are 
not all so unsociable as never to meet, they can 
come together when they like the place, and they 
are so fond of your lordsliip's soul, not one of 'em 
fails of resorting thither. And, as i)eople use to 
dress themselves well when they are to appear in 
great assemblies, so those excellent qualities, 
which we often find slovenly habit«d in private 
lodgings, by tliemselves, do now in so much good 
company shine in your lonlship's breast, in their 
richest equipage: That, repairing to your lordship's 
protection, I march not so mudi under the conduct 
uf one, as of many great men, united in one. But 
far be it from me to sacrifice such a hecatomb to 
the multitude ; no, rather let me offer this, and all 
their applause to your lordsliip ; for, af^r all, that 
is my real design. It is true, my lord, 1 have not 
muoh of it to lay at your feel. The play I preseut 
you cannot boast of extraordinary merit ; it is not 
of the first kind of plays. A thing may be good in 
ita kind, and yet an ill thing because the kind is 
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ill ; those who do not like low comedy will not be 
pleased with this, because a great part of it con- 
sists of comedy, almost sunk into farce ; yet, if 
they will allow it well in its kind, I shall desire no 
more favour from *em ; any may perceive I never 
intended to build high, by the poor foundation I 
laid, and yet, as it happened, the building stood 
firmer than I expected, and withstood the battery 
of a whole party, who did me the honour to pro- 
fess themselves my enemies, and made me appear 
more considerable than ever I thought my self, by 
shewing, that no less than a confederacy was 
necessary to ruin my reputation. Had they over- 
turned this they cou*d not have hurt me, since I 
had long before parted from it, as a trifle, where I 
never intended to repose ; but, as it happened, I 
had the diversion to see the play stand, and them 
choak'd with the dust they made about it : if they 
wou'd have done me the favour to have taken me 
into their society, I wou*d have joined with them 
in damning a great part of it ; for I designed it for 
damnation ; but if they had done so, 1 fear we 
shou'd not have agreed in what part : for as if we 
were designed for enmity, with all that I loath*d 
they seem'd extremely diverted. All this, I say, 
my lord, only to offer your lordship my present 
as clean as I can make it, which I take the more 
pains about, because I offer it not as a bribe, but 
purely a present. The common declared design of 
dedication, like the concealed one of devotion, is 
in other terms bribery ; men do not pray to serve 
heaven, but pray that heaven may serve them ; so 
dedicators, who trouble great men only to gain 
their protection, sacrifice not to their patrons, but 
sacrifice their patrons to themselves. I declare, I 
beg not your lordship's protection, but acceptance 
of this play, and then let it perish if it will ' Vic- 
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tims ought to die, nor does it come to your altars 
without a crown, and one received from a royal 
hand ; a fortune more glorious than I could expect. 
I designed it, as any one may see by the low 
characters only to serve an apprenticeship to the 
city, but, being honoured with the King's favour, I 
thought I ought to treat it with respect, and I cou'd 
not do it greater honour than to put it in your 
lordship's service ; and so I discharged my self of 
a double debt, and paid all under one : the duty I 
owed to what the king favoured, and the much 
greater duty and honour I owe to a person, whom 
Heaven has favoured with qualities admir'd by all 
the world, but by none more than. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most humble. 
And obedient Servant, 

John Crown. 
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ACTOBS* NAMES. 
Mek. 

Sir Thomas Rash, father to Chridma. 

Ramble, a wild young gentleman of the town, in love 

with Christina, 
Merry, hie man. 

Sir Mannerly Shallow, a foolish country hnight. 
Booby, a dull country clown, servant to Sir Mannerly. 
Lord Drybone, an old debauched lord, thai keeps a 

wench, and is abused and jilted by her. 
Rash, a porter. 

WOMXX. 

Lady Faddle, aunt to Sir Mannerly. 

Christina, daughter to Sir Thomas Bash, in love with 

liamble. 
Betty Frisqus, a young jilting wench, kept by Lord 

Drybone. 
Sirs, her maid. 

Goody liASii, an herb woman, the porter^ s wife. 
WlNNlFRED lUsH, her daughter. 
Isabella, Chrisiina^s maid. 

Constable, Watch, fiddles, servants' attendants. 
Scene : The Pall Malu— /n the year, 1675. 
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Scene. Sir Thomas Rash's &wm. 
rr Sir Thomas KASH,CHRiSTiNA,n7Mf Isabella. 
Chris. Marry to-morrow, sir 1 
Sir Tho. Ay, to-morrow, sir ! why not to-morrow, 
sirl what great afTairs have you to do that you 
cannot many to-morrow, as well as to-morrow 
come twelve-month 1 

Isah. What a rash giddy old man is this ! he 
will compel my lady to marry one she never saw, 
and to a marriage he has not thought on above 
these ten days. [Aside. 

Ckri». If I miifit marry, sir, I think marriage is 
a great affair ; and so great a one, that I ought to 
consider of it more weeks and months than there 
are hours betwixt this and to-morrow. 

Sir Tho. O, pray do you throw considering-capa 
aside, they are not for your wear. No consideriiig- 
cap was ever made fit for a woman's head yet. 
Iiab. How t No considering-cap fit a woman's^ 

Sir Tho. Wliy, hiissey, who bid you prate 1 

I say the marrying, loving, embracing part is 
yours ; the considering part is mine : I have con- 
aidered enough of it. [Tumini/ lo Chii^. 

Chris. I doubt not, sir, hut you have j)rudeiitly 
consider'd of it t but whether enough or no, 
perhaps may be a question : for please to re- 
member, sir, but few days are past since you first 
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thought of it : and almost the same hour yoa first 
thought of it, you resolv'd of it : and tho* I doubt 
not but you consider'd of it as well as possible for 
so short a time, yet certainly you did not allow 
yourself time enough for so weighty an affair. 

Sir Tho. Not time enough ! W hy what had I to 
consider of that requir'd timet Heres my daughter 
Christina, and £5000 portion ; there's Sir Manner- 
ly Shallow, a young baronet, and £2000 a year. 
In short, I'll have no more considering. The affair 
is concluded, articles are drawn up betwixt the 
Lady Faddle and me, by the consent of her 
nephew, Sir Mannerly Shallow, and Sir Mannerly 
will be in town to-morrow, and to-morrow he shall 
marry you before he sleeps, nay, before his boots 
aiie off, nay, before he lights off his horse ; he shall 
marry you a horse-back but he shall marry you 
to-morrow. 

Isab. And he shall bed her a horse-back too, 
shall he 1 

Sir Tho. Why, hussey, will you be interrupting 
still t Get you out of doors ! 

lub. I ha' done, sir. 

Sir Tho. I say, eet yoa out of doors ! 

Chris. Prithee, Isabella, let him alone. 

I$ah, What flesh and blood can endure to see 

snch a fool's match t ^By a fool, to a fool, if 

reports be true. 

Sir Tho. Your flesh and blood, sauce-box, — or 
111 set you out of the room. 

Chris. Give o'er, Isabella, when I forbid you. 
Well, sir, but suppose Sir Mannerly upon his 
arrival should not like me. 

Sir Tho. Not like you t he shall like you, or I'l 
try it out at law with him : I have it under black 
and white, and my black and white shall make 
him like your red and white, in spight on's teeth. 
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No, no, there's no such clause in our articleH, there's 
no such proviso, he's to marry you abeolutely, bona 
Jide, and with a notwithatanding. 

Isab. Marry her with a honajidt, and a notwith- 
standing ! what stuff's thist what's his bonajidel 

Sir '11m. What's that to you, hussey ) will you 
ne'er ha' done 1 If I lay my cane o'er your bona 
Jtdf; I'll make yon repent your prating. 

Chrig. Have you no respect, Isabella, to my 
commauds ! Don't you see that your talking does 
but enrage him 1 

Isah. Who can endure to have yoti thus rashly 
thrown away on a fool, as all the world says Sir 
Mannerly is 1 

Ch-ia. Let me alone with the management of 
my own affairs. 

Well, sir, but supposing fortune should flatter me 
with inclinations to Sir Mannerly. 

Inab. A worthy piece of flattery \ 

\Sir Tho. looks angrily. 
I ha' done. 

Chris. If I should be so unfortunate not to have 
tho same inclinations for him, I hojHi, sir, you will 
not compfel me to marry one 1 cannot love, and 
consequently to be the most miserable of women 1 

Sir Tho. One yon cannot love, maid ! you shall 
love him, I'll make you love him. What cannot you 
love X2()00 a year, and a fair mansion house, and 
»U conveniences, as fine as any in all Cumberland 1 

Chris. No doubt, sir, but I shall lilce his estate, 
and his honse, and his moveables well enough. 

Isab. But the main moveable, the man ! there's 
the question 1 

Sir Tlio. Well, Sanciness ! you talk very boldly, 
pretty box,* of a baronet of £2000 a year, to call 
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him ft moTeable : — but I will mak« her lore the 
main moTeable. 

Jx^. Ay, there's the thing : — if she will like the 
nuin moveable ; if the main moveable will pleue heri 

Sir Tho. WeU, weU, it shall please her ; I'll 
inake it please her. 

Itah. Frajr, sir, lay aside passion, and let us 
reason the case a little. 

Chris. Isabella, don't you see that you proToke 
my father 1 

Sir Tho. How would you reason 1 Gome then, 
have at you. Let her alone, I'll give her free leave 
to plead what she can. Since ahe would reason, I 
will reason with her. Come I 

Isah. You will own, sir, that Sir Mannerly 
Shallow is a country gentleman. 

Sir Tho. And so I would have him. 

Isab. One that never so much as saw London. 

iStr Tho. As I would have him. 

ladb. One that never had anything but country 
breeding. 

iSir Tho, As I would have him. 

Isab. One that knows nothing but what belongs 
to dogs and horaea ; that never saw a better assem- 
bly than what meet at fairs, cockfights, and horse- 
races. 

Sir Tho. Just as I would have him. 

Isab. Well then, is it possible for a lady, such a 
one as my lady, that has never breath'd out of the 
air of the town : 

Sir Tho. And by cooseqneace never in wholesome 
air. 

Isah, Who has always Uv'd to the height and 
gallantry of it ; 

Sir Tho. To the height of the foppery of it 

Isab. And conversed with the most refin'd wits 
of the times : 
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Sir Tho. With the most debauch 'd rascala of the 
tiroes. 

Isab. Should ever endure a dull couutry clown, 
and a melancholy country life ? 

SiT 'J ho. Ay, huasey, better than a lewd, fantaati- 
cai, debauch 'd town fop, and a scandalous town-life. 

Isab. You are acandaliz'd at debauchery, sirl I 
will prove the country gentlemen are full as de- 
baucii'd as the very lewdest roen of the town : 
Kay, their debaucheries are the more rude and 
hniti&b of the two, and are only thought inuocent 
because they are insipid. 

Sir Tho. How ! more debauch'd than the town 
rascals } the very rake-hclls and scum of iniquity, 
that run up and down from tavern to tavern, and 
from bawdy-house to hawdy-huuse, and get so many 
poxes and claps, that half their estate scarce pays 
for the cure of them ) 

Isab. And is that worse than running from ale- 
bouae to ale-house, and farm to farm, and getting 
so many bastards, that half their estates will scarce 
pay for the maintaining of them 1 

Sir Tho. Men that are always quarrelling, and 
fighting, and duelling. 

Isah. Men that are always quarrelling, and never 
fighting nor duelling. 

Sir Tito. Men that turn away their wives, and 
keep whores in their houses. 

Isab. Men that beat their wives, and keep whores 
in tlieir houses to boot. 

Sir Tho. Do country gentlemen keep whores in 
their houses 1 

Imb. Yes, what are their house-keepers, and 
nuises, and servants, I'd fain know 1 

Sir Tho. Are tliey their whores 1 You lie, bussey, 
you lie I 

Isab. You lie ! 
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Chris. Pray, Father ! 

[Sir Thomas vnth his cane runs after Isabella, 
to beat her, but is held by Christina, 

Isah Sir Thomas 

Oh, Sir Thomas, I do but argue ; did you not give 
me free leave to say what I could in argument f 

Sir Tho, Is giving the lie an argument f Hussey, 
you saucy 

Isab, I ha* done, I ha' done, sir : I'll dispute no 
more. 

Sir Tho, You had best not, hussey. And for 

you, madam, who began the argument, that are at 
your likes and your not likes ; and your inclina- 
tions, and your compulsions, and I know not what; 
know that I expect an entire submission to my 
commands, prepare, without more logic, and syl- 
lo^m« to marry Sir Mannerly the minute he comes 
to town, or in plain terms to get out of my doors. 
If you refuse him for your husband, know I will 
disown you for my daughter ; and see how you'll 
live to the height and ^llantry of the town then : 
see if the refin d wits will maintain you. Go to the 

refin'd wits, go ! refin'd wits 1 with a pox ; un- 

refin'd, lewd, debauch'd fops, that scarce ever read 
a book in their lives, except it were a play ; that 
understand nothing but writing lampoons upon 
civil people, breaking of jests on all things, turning 
all things civil and sacred into ridicule, as they call 
it ; ridicule, there's a pretty bastard word ; a son 
of a whore of the times, ridicule ! No more ado, 
but prepare to marry Sir Mannerly, or I'll turn you 
into ridicule. 

Chris, Good sir, what need all this tempest of 
passion t I do not refuse your commands. 

Sir Tha, Tempest of passion ! Oh, you are at 

your metaphors are you t Tempest of passion I r 

Virgin 1 my tempest of passion is to drive you 
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aground upon the shallows ; there's a trope for your 
trope. To shew you a broad Jncobus, or a. Caruhia 
wit of the last age, is, I take it, of as much value, 
as a little Guiney wit of this. But yon, forsooth, 
and your refill 'd wits, think there were never any 
wits but your selves ; that your fathers wore all a 
pack of honest marrying fools, that had no more wit 
than to bestow all their love upon their wivea, and 
all their estates upon their children, to starve them- 
Belves of alt pleasure in a conjugal pond, that so 
the young filleys may wince and neigh amongst the 
mares in the fat meadowB. I must confess we 
were alJ fools in the event : for, had we known we 
should have gotten such an age of rake-sharaes as 
we have, we should rather have eonspir'd together 
to have unpeopled the land ; we have a great deal to 
answer for lying with our wives. But though we 
were wits, we were no prophets, we could not fore- 
see what the ago would prove ; for if we had, 
i'faith we had mump'd • your refin'd wits : they 
should ne'er have known what lampoon and ridicule 
was. 

Ckrif. Dear sir, what need you continue in this 
anger, and discompose your selfl I shall endeavour 
to eubmit to your commands. But pray, sir, give 
me leave to say one thing, and be not angry. 

SirTlu). Well, come, cornel 

Chris. Nay, but promise me not to be angry. 

Sir no. Well, come, come I 

Chris. Have you forgot already, sir, you have as 
good as engng'd me to Mr. Ramble ; that all his 
friends daily expect when the match shall be con- 
cluded I 

Sir Tho. Oh, are you thereabout J I thought it 
would break out at last. I have pump'd you now, 
i'faith. — And have you so little wit or honour in 
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i'oa, so little of the pride of the honw of Rash, to 
ove & wild, lewd, debauch'd fellow, who nevet 
Bought any thing but to abuse you : who pretended 
honourable articles, on no design but to get within 
jour sconces and halfmoons, aud then seise on 
your garrison, and deceive you 1 

ChrU. How do you know, air, his purposes were 
iU t Did be ever reveal 'em to you t I ion sure he 
never did, nor durst to me. 

Sir Tho. How do I know 1 Do not I see how he 
behaves himself to all women 1 He has not been 
come from France above three months, and here 
he has debauch'd four women, and fought five 
duels : not a keeper in the town can preserve his 
doe from him. And does not he come every night 
here in the Pall Mall, under our own nosea, serenad- 
ing with his fiddles and fools, and at every bush 
where he thinks there is a hare for his game, set- 
ting up a hollow i 

Isab. Kay, indeed, madam, there is too much 
truth in this. I must needs sav, I do not think 
him a man worthy of you : and though I would 
not have you married to a fool you cannot love, 
neither would I have you married to a false man 
that does not love you, at least not half so much 
u you merit. 

Chris. Dost thou conspire with my father too to 
make me wretched t 

Isab. I cannot but join with in him the truth. 

Sir Tho. ho I are you convinc'd 1 then I per- 
ceive, hussey, you disputed only for the sake of 
disputing 

Ckrii. All is not truth that is reported. He may 
love the conversation of women, out of the airi- 
ness and gaiety of his temper, and yet have no ill 
desi^ 

iSir 7%o. Airyness and gaiety of his temper 1 
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IXewdnessand debauchery of his temper! and, i 



1 by your pleading for liim ; 



I know what you n 

you mean to run away with him, do you 1 

Chris. I acorn the thought, sir. 

.Si;' Tko. I shall not trust your scorn ; I will have 

better security : I will make you fast enough to Sir 

Klannerly a£ soon as ever he comes, I assure you : 

and for Ramble, if ever he approaches my doors, I 

will fight him ; nay, I'll fight him where'er I meet 

him : and so get you to your chamber, aud prepare 

all things for to-morrow. A light here, alight! 

who waits there T — nobody 1 where are my peoplel 

[Sir Tho. gm oai. 

Isah. I see Sir Thomas is resolv d 

There's no avoiding, madam. 

Chris. What ahali 1 do 1 I am almost distracted. 
/«6. There is nothing to Iw done, but to call in 
lur heart as soon as you can ; you see it is in a 
iblic banker's hands, that deals with so many, that 
impossible but he must break with some. Some 
'11 scarce ever get their interest, and few the 

icipal 
Ckris. Ah, Isabella, what would I give to be 
'd of that I Oh, how much ease it would 
afford my heart ; I then could with as much de- 
light and pleasure hate him, as now I love him. 

Iiab. Heaven l^assurance 1 — what assurance, 
madam, do you expect 1 would you fain see him 
abed mth some woman 1 will no assurance serve 

{ou but that t To be plain, he's false to you ; and 
dare sware you make but one of the fifty in the 
catalogue of women he makes love to. To satisfy 
i^ur self do but enquire. 

Chrix. Enquire] was I till now never inform'd 
this 1 have I not oft been vex'd with these re- 
1 and have I not as oft accus'd him too 1 and 
he not deuy'd ' em still with oaths 1 such oaths, 
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that if he thinks he has a soul, he must believe it 
damn'd if he be false. Do you not know that all I 
say is truth ) 

Isab, I do ! and do you not as well remember I 
told you all was falsehood he affirmed t He thinks 
he has a soul ! alas, good man, he seldom sets his 
thoughts on those a^airs; he loves his soul but 
as he loves his bawd, only to pimp for pleasures for 
the body, and then, bawd like, it may be damn'd, 
he cares not 

Chris. He is beholding to you for this character. 

Isab, The scurvy picture is too like the life. 

Chris. He gives me too much cause to fear it is. 
Heaven I for the future comforts of my life, 
Grant me but one, but one discovery ; 
If after that bless'd hour I do not hate him. 
Hate him with perfect hatred ; nay, contemn him, 
Contemn him, as the abject'st thing in nature, 
Let me be doom*d t* eternal infamy ; 
To live the scorn and scandal of my sex ; 
And die for love of him consumed to ashes. 
By some new, flaming, pestilential fever : 
And let those ashes serve to dry the billet doux 
He writes to common and abandoned wenches. 

Isab. What an unheard of curse have you 
invented ! 
And may he flay off all my skin for paper. 
If I employ not all my wit to trace him : 
And women's wits have always edge and point 
In these affairs. I'll to his lodgings presently. 
And hunt him dry-foot thence. Would odds were 

laid me 
I did not rouze my wild, out-lying buck 
This hour, and catch him browsing on some 

common. 
Where he, perhaps, little suspects a hunter. 
But,— Sir lliomas 
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Enter SIR THOMAS with loo servants wUh lights. 

Sir Tho. Come, come, to your chamber, raaiden 
And fit your accoutrements against to-morrow. 
SjUer a Sennnl. 

Ser, Sir, my haAj Faddle is coming to speak 
with you ! 

Sir Tho. My Lady Faddle 1 news I warrant from 
her nephew. Sir Mannerly : her ladyship is wel- 
oome. Where is slie 1 wait on her in ! [Ex'U Sere. 

Iwb. Now we shall have a mess of fine stuff, 
bragging and praising her self and her nephew, in 
conceited fantastical language; making court to 
her self, in such an absurd manner, that it would 
make pride humble to see it selFappear so ridiculous. 

Chria. Ay, and still railing against the bad women 
of the town, only because they get all the men from 
her. Because she can get no lovers, she would fain 
have love out of fashion. 

/voA. Ay, and still most severely censuring all 
that are young and handsome to be naught ;* though 
she, at the same time, does all she can to seem 
handsome, that she may be naught. 

Chrii. That is like her railing against painted • 
women, at the same minute she is painting herself. 
But — st, she's a coming ! 

Enter Lady Faddle and Bridget, Lady Faddle 
with a lelieT. 

Sir Tho. My Lady Faddle ! your ladyship's very 
humble servant. What kind occasion gives mo the 
honour of your ladyship's visit thus late I 

L. Fad. Sir Thomas, how dost thou do I Dear 
Sir Thomas, I have receiv'd a letter this instant, 
which tells me news, which I am persuaded will 
not be undelightful. Chritty I how dost thou do, 
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Bweet Chrittj ( Thou hut a very passionate adorer 
posting to thy altara : Thy lover is flyiug to thee 
OD the wings of Idto and honoor, as the poets say 
in their plays. 

Ckris. What stuff's here 1 

Sir Tho. KewH, 1 warrant, from your nephew, Sir 
Mannerly. 

L. Fad. Exactly conjectur'd. 111 assure thee. Sir 
Thomas, he writes me word he intends, oat of a 
piece of gallantry, to ride post all night, that he 
may visit his miatresB by break of day. He's un- 
willing the sun should see her before him. 

iSi'r Tko. A very fine expression ! I'll give him a 
thousand pound more with her for that expression. 
He's unwilling the sun should see her before him ! I 
protest I have not hesrd a wittier and finer passage. 

Chris. Oh, most delicate ! here's one glimpse of 
the fool's picture I am to marry already ; I shall 
see it more at laige presently. \_Aifide to Isah. 

L. Fad. Nay, I assure you, sirs, you'll find him a 
notable youth. Ghritty, thou must look over thy 
academy of compliments* to-night, Chritty, against 
he comes, or on my honour he will be too hard for 
tiiee ; he'll run thee down. He puts the country 
gentlemen to such non-plusses, that they do not 
know what to say to him. He is call'd the very wit 
and spark of Cumberland ; and is indeed the very 
flower and ornament of the MortL 

Chris. I'll warrant you his wit and sparkship lies 
in being an infinite babbler, and a most expert fool 
at questions and commands, carrying of counsel, 
cross purposes, and some such ingenious sports. 

\Amd« to Isah. 

* A popular bund-book of tha day. " A new Aosdem^ of 
Complemonu ; or, the Loisr'a Secretary. BeiDBwitand mirth 
improv'd, by the moat eleRMit expreniona ua'd n the art of 
courtship, in divers eiampiea of writing or inditing lettera, re- 
iBtiDg either to love or bunnaaa, &o. ka. The fourth ediUoD 
with additioni, Lend. 171S," 12mo. 
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hah. Ay, and, I warrant, writes anagrams tuid 
acrosticks. \jitide. 

Sir Tho. Ib it possible that one can be bo finely 
bred in Cumberland 1 

L. Fad. Oh, you will wonder at it when you see 
him, to see how finely bred he is, how juntee and 
complaisant. 

iS'ir Tho. Marvel ! what, and has never seen 

the townl 

L. Fad. Never seen any town, almost. You must 
know, his father, the old baronet, was a. man that 
had mortal enmities to the town, and to uU sorts of 
town-vanity ; and would never Buffer him to wear 
a genteel suit, to reail any book, except a law-book, 
nor to Btir from home but in his company ; and 
that was seldom any whether but to his forms, aod- 
tenanU, to Bee his grounds and woods, or overlook 
bis quarries and coal-mines. And then his mother, 
my sister Hhallow, on the other aide, was the fond- 
est creature of him, and would never Buffer him to 
be out of sight, except when he was with his father: 
and both these having not been dead above a twelve- 
month, and the affairs of his estate employing him 
much at home, 1 am persuaded the bounds of hit 
land have been the utmost extents of his travel ; 
except since his parent's death, he has given him- 
self a swinge* to some race, or fair. 

Vkris. He is like to be a most accomplish'd 
pereon. [Aside. 

Sir Tho. Your ladyship puts me in adnuration ! 
Good madam, which way could he come by this 
fine breeding 1 

/. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, you will put me on a 
piece of vanity. 



« judKomai 



'If tho; will needs follow thsir lui 
ir own gwitiKOi yet in the end, he i 
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Jtab. And that Deeds not on mj word. - [Aside. 

Sir Tho. Oh, your ladyship's humble serrant. 

L. Fad. If I must &Dswer you the truth, Sir 
ThomaB, I must say, in spight of my modesty, he 
ia indebted to me for the most of hia accomplish- 
ments. 

Chrii. Then they are most accompUsh'd accom- 
plishments. [Aside. 

Sir TJw. Oh, I beg your ladyship's pardon, I did 
not conceive that before. 

L.Fad. Oh, goodSir Thomas, it is easily granted; 

f[>u must know I accustomed myself, in my sister's 
fe-time, to bestow my company on her every 



Chria. Indeed, if I had been she I would never 
have thanked you for the gifL I would rather you 
had bestow'd your absence on me. [Aside. 

L. Fad, And you may imt^ne, for the honour 
of my family, I neglected no occasion of instructing 
my nephew in all things that was pertinent to a 
well-bred gentlemen ; and truly I found him a very 
docible scholar. 

Sir Tho. Nay, if your ladyship had the forming 
of him, he is the moat perfect of gentlemen, the 
pattern of breeding and virtue ; for no common 
excellencies could be dcriv'd &om such a noble 
instructress. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, you over-run me with 
too great a flood of language. 

Sir Tho. Oh, 'tis your ladyship only is the gover- 
ness of that province. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, it is you are the inheri- 
tor ; 'tis you have the learning, and the parts. 

Sir Tho. Oh, 'tis your ladyship has the phrase, 
and the mine. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, it is you have all 

Sir Tho. Oh, the sovereignty is your ladyship's. 
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L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, you depose yourself 
from your rights. 

Sir Tlio. Oh, 'tis your ladyship dethrones yourself. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Tliomas ! 

Sir Tko. Oh, madam I 

X. Fad. lutolerable presumption it were 

Sir Tho. I beseech your ladyship. 

X, Fad. I protest. Sir Thomas — [Falh a coughing. 

Chrii. Oh, bow seasonably this cough comes to 
deliver my poor father. [^Asidt. 

L. Fad. Fie upon this ticldiug rheum ! 

Sir Tho. Oh, your ladyship strains yourself too 
much, to be obligiiig. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas ! 

Sir Tho. Oh, no more, I beseech your ladyship. 
I will not presume to enter any more into the lists 
uid tournaraenls of the tongue with your ladyship : 
I yield the laurel to your ladyship. But to return 
to the discourse from which we wandered, of Sir 
Mannerly : I am infinitely glad to hear of his ac- 
complishments and perfections ; for now I hojie I 
shall convince my daughter, when he appears, that 
there grow finer things in the country than pinka 
and daisies. The country is able also to produce j 
a fine gentleman j yes, daughter, and, I hope, as] 
fine a man as year ador'd Ramble too. She thinks ^ 
him, madam, the very top of the creation, the flower 
and quintessence of gallantly, the wit of nature, a 
mere poem. ( 

L. Fad. Oh, fie upon thee, Chritty ! dost thou 
debauch thy affections with that lewd fellow still! 

Sir Tho. Ay, madam, pray chide her ! 

L. Fad. Strange ! did I never tell you how he 
conrts a young wench that lives over against my 
lodipng in the Pall Mall, one Betty Frisque I 
Mb. This is the wench I told you of. 

[.-Isidt to CKns. 
VOL. 3. 3 
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Chris. I give never the more credit to the stoir 
from her authority. [Aside to Isao. 

L, Fad, This wench, you must know, is kept by 
that filthy old fellow, my Lord Drybone, an old 
harassed fellow of the town ; one that has been an 
eminent sinner these thirty years; was a great 
comrade of Prince Griffin's in the beginning of the 
war. 

Sir Tho. I am more happy than to know him. 

Chris, If the truth were known, he was some 
quondam gallant of her ladyship's. [Aside. 

L. Fad. And she being exceeding pretty, as I 
must needs say she is, some say she bears some 
little of resemblance of me. I think indeed she has 
a little of the air of my face. 

Sir Tho. Then she wants for no beauty. 

L. Fad. Oh, Sir Thomas, I did not lay a plot for 
that compliment ! 

Sir Tho. Oh, madam! 

Chris. Ridiculous! [Aside. 

L. Fad. She being, as I said, wonderful pretty, 
he is fond of her to distraction ; and so jealous, 
that he locks her up closer than a nun, will scarce 
let her stir so far as the balcony, will not let her 
see any man, though but through the casement. 

Sir Tho. And to be brief, this wild fellow. Ramble, 
plays tricks to deceive the Lord Drybone of his 
beloved prize 1 

L. Fad. Most certain ! 

Sir Tho. And your ladyship has seen these 
passagesi 

L. Fad. Not I ! I know not the fellow when I 
see him : I hate fellows that run after such crea- 
tures. — I know such fellows ? — Foh ! — I have 
'em from the wench's own mouth. You must know, 
out of pity to her, because I know her friends, I 
give myself the trouble to sit with her sometimes, 
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to endeavour to draw her from that vile course of 
life, and retura to virtue, of which she has yet some 
few sparks remaining. 

Sir Tho. Well, I heartily thank your ladyship 
for this atory ! now I am coufirm'd what a fellow 
this Kamble is. And does he rank my daughter 
with his Betty Frisques, and his truUa t let him 
but come near my doors if he dares. Now, maid, 
you will importime me for Ramble again, will you? 
yea, Betty Friaquo and you shall try a frisquin for 
him, — you shall duel it, you shall. Weil, madam. 
Sir Mannerly will be in town to-morrow, you 
eayt 

L. Fad. Before the sun is up. 

Sir Tho. My money is ready, madam. We must 
not delay this business, lest any inconveniency 
should arise if Ramble comes to have any intelli- 
gence of it. 

i. fad. They shall marry on sight 

Sir Tho. I could wisli Sir Mannerly had kept to 
the letter of the articles, and been in town as he 
was oblig'd, four days ago. 

L. Fad. You know I gave you the reason, and 
two or three days can break no square. 1 know, 
Sir Tliomas, you are a person of that honour as 
not to take any advantage. 

Sir Tho. Not in case no damage arises by delay. 

L. Fad. There shall none, I warrant thee. Sir 
Thomas. 

Sir Tho. Well, it grows late 1 I am your lady- 
ship's most humble servant. — 1 beseech you let me 
wait on your ladyship to your chair. 

L. Fad. It needs not. Sir Thomas. 

Chrit, I love my father for this; — ho very civilly 
and complimentally turns her out of doors. [Aside. 

Sir Tho. Oh, madam, what do you take me to be 7 
Do you think I will be so nidel Take lights here I 
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GhriBtins, pay your duty to your lady-aunt that 
most be, — and gee her in her chair ! 

[Sir Thomas ushers Lady Faddle out, Itahella 

carries lights. 
Chris. Oh now I am alone, my heart would 
brealc, [Music plays. 

But that I Bcorn to let so false a man 
Plant trophies on my grava [Mmte icHhout. 

Enter Isabella running. 

Isab. Oh, madam, madam ! Mr Ramhie's fiddles 

arejust now going by the door; your father in a rage 

callH for his sword, and will go fight him. If you 

please I will d(^ him, and diecover his intrigue. 

Chris. Where are they 1 Which way went they 1 
My scarf, and my vizard masque, quickly I 

[Ezeunt naming. 

Scene. The PaO-MaH. 

Merry gees onr (he stage, folloiBtd by rmmc. 

Enter Lady Faddle holding Sir Thomas Rahh, 

followed by a Chair andfiambeaux. 

Sir Tho. Fear not, madam ! there shall no mis- 
chief come of it. 

L. Fad. At my request. Sir Thomas. 

Sir Th9. Your authority over me is so absolnte, 
I will pawn my honour to your ladyship there 
shall no mischief b« don«. I will only send him 
fiirther from my door. 

Fool. The music goes near your ladyship's door. 

L. Fad. Near my doort He will not have the 
impudence to serenade me, sure t [Goes into the chair. 
I am afraid the fellow will pester me with his 

amours ; ^ — 

Go home quickly I [To the Chair-rtun 

Sir Thomas, good-night I [Exit. 
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Sir Tho. Boy, my buff-coat and my tuck !* [ExU. 

The mutie goes over the stage. Enter CHRISTINA and 
Isabella vizarded, foUowing it. 
Chris. Now I shall diBcover my gentlemaa; — 
I thank Heaven for the ease this will give me. 
Bat oh how wretched is a luvctr's fate, 
When those we love we study arts to hate. [Ejxant. 



Act II. 

Scene. The Street. 

Enter Merrt and Ihejiddlts, followed by Christina 

and ISABELIA. 

Lady Faddle aiid Beidqet in the balamy. 

Mer. Go, stand here ! This is the place; it will 
DOt be long ere roy master comes. 

Itab. This is, as my Lady Faddle said, my Lord 
Drybone's house. 

Ckrit. That foolish woman was in the right I see, 

Isab. Ob, I will believe her intelligence about 
these matters, as soon as any one's. She, that plies 
in all places ao diligently as she does, to get the 
reversion of some intrigue, never faib of true in- 
telligence in these affairs. 

Chris. And yet railing against love is the pei^ 
petual subject of her eternal tongue. 

Isab., Oh she has reason, for love uses her very 
Bcnrvily, considering how much she courts it. 

Chris. Heark ! — I think I hear babbling in her 
balcony. 

Isab, I warrant she's lending her foolish ear to 
the music. 

L. Fad. Not Ramble's fiddles 1 
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Sridg. No, madam !— I uw tbe gentlemaa'a face 
as a link pass'd hj. 

L. Fad. Then the serenade is to me ; and I will 
know who dares be so bold. 

Bridg. To your ladyship ) why should yon think 
'tis to you, Madam 1 'tis over at my Lord Dry- 
bone'a house. 

L. Fad. What if it be 1 Why may it not be 
directed to me % Is my person secure from the 
trouble of amours 1 Thou speak'st this out of con- 
tempt to me ; I take it for an affront. 

Bridg. I beseech your ladyship think not so. 

L. Fad. I do not think so; my person is not yet — 

Bridg. I do not talk of your person, madam. — 
Lord what diligent watching and scouting have we 
to get a forlorn lover into our weak ambush, and 
cannot ! (Aside.) Madam, I only say 'tis over the 
way at my Lord Drybone's. 

L. Fad. Still continue in contradiction to met 
Dispute no more, but go and command the person 
from me, whoe'er he is, to come over to me ; and 
if he has a passion, let him express it in a decent 
manner : in such a manner aa 1 may with honour 
receive it. 

Bridg. Tf he has a passion t that is the thing 

she would be at. [Aside. 

L. Fad. And let all my servants appear, that he 
may know of what quality she is whom he pretends 
to serenade. 

Bridg. That he may know what a kind coming 

lady she is who would fain be serenaded. jAaide. 

[Ex. lady Faddle and Bridget. 

Chris. It was her voice 1 

Isab. She was standing there I warrant in a fit 
of envy ; repining at the plenteous feasts of other 
beauties, whilst she would be glad of the crumbs 
that fall &om their table. 
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Chris. What's the reason Ramble's fiddlea are so 
long silent 1 I am resolv'd I'll eUiy here till I eee 
the event : whether the thing he serenades will 
come to him or no. 

Mer. Tis a very dark night ! there's not light 
enough to shew me the end of my nose. What stays 
this master of mine so long 1 some new love-adven- 
ture, I'll lay my life on't ; for nothing else could 
stay him, I'm sure. Oh, 'tis a brave universal lover! 
What pity 'tis such a large spacious soul, that holds 
snch vast prodigious qnantitiea of love, should have 
bat one body to vent it at : the vent is too narrow : 

all the convenience is, that it is never empty. 

But see ! here's a pretty woman coming out of that 
liouse. 

Enter Bridget. 

/soft. Here's my Lail^ Faddle's woman coming ! 

Mer, Like master, like man. My master is a 
leviathan in love, and I am a very grampois ; all 
but my master are porpusses* tome. Some neigh- 
bouring ahe-vessel, afraid of me, has thrown this 
vessel over-board for me to play withal, and see 
she swin:S towards me. 

Chris. They meet ! 

Itab. Tis Merry, Mr Ramble's man I 

Chris. What design shoidd they have together 1 

Mer. To me, madam I 

Bri/iff. Yes, sir ! a lady of quality over the way 
has something of concern to discourse with you, and 
desires you will oblige her so far as to come over. 

Mer. A lady of quality have concerns with ma 1 

• " WuUowintf porpioo.^* — fiiny/on. 

" PonioiBBB ha™ tho warm blood and entrails of a hoR."— 
tottt. 

" Parchod with unextineuiehcd thint, 
Small b«er I guiilo tilll burnt. 
And then I drag a hloatod norpui 
Bwell'd with a uropnj like a porpu*."— Sm/i. 
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fatfufe] Some blessing thrown on me from love, I 
nope, to reward my diligent labours in his service. 
No adventare with a woman can be ill : 111 hazard 

mv person. — Wait you at that comer! {U> ^ 

fiddles). That way my master will come : if he ask 
for me, tell him I am call'd out in the service. 

[Ex. Merry and Bridg. 

Chris. Gone in with my I^y Faddle's woman ? 
Does Ramble hold secret correspondence with his 
public enemy my Lady Faddle) Is he come to 
that piece of treachery ) 

Isab. Only secret love-correspondence between 
Merry and Bridget. My Lady Faddle cannot be 
guilty of 80 cunning a plot : you honour her under- 
standing too much, to accuse her of it. 

Chris. Well, why do I submit to such baseness, 
to creep after a false fellow who deserves not my 

meanest thought 1 

Mr Kamble, farewell ! your fiddles have cur'd me of 
the tarantula of love, and the paltry animal shall 
set his little venomous teeth in me no more, I 
warrant it. 

Isab. Come, come, hang it ! forgive a little ex- 
travagance for once. He loves you well in the main, 
I think in my conscience ; besides, all men are as 
bad ; the whole nation is infected with the same 
disease. There is not a sound-hearted wholesome 
lover in it, except it be such a one as your country 
fool ; and a thousand to one but he brings to town 
some country itch too ; a passion for a dairy-maid : 
Oh, the invincible charms of a sillibub ! 

Chris. Dispute not! I hate him, and the hour 
when first I saw him, and myself that ever I lov'd 
him. Nay, I hate the passion of love for his sake, 
and with this blast of rage goes out that flame 
which his false fires enkindled. And now I will 
never spend one thought more of him : all my 
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vexation is, that I must suffer for his crimos. Be- 
cau»^ he has beea false, I must be couilemn'il to pine 
away my life in the umbiactia of a clown. A 
reaaonable piece of justiue ! 

Isab. Come, madam, never conspire to your own 
unhappijiees. Hearken notto pnde;priile IsaliufEug, 
Tapounng ass, pretends to conquer love, and do 

nter matt«rA than he is able : love is not lo be 
or'd by such a coxcomb. Hcarlcen to love, and 
tuake yourself as happy as you can, if you cannot 
he as liappy as you would, or as you deserve. 

Chris. Leave ihy {Kilitiques and thy idle dis- 
course, or leave me ! my ivsolution is fix'd. I know, 
when I do examine Ramble about it, he will have 
the impudence to deny it all: but I will circum- 
v«at him. Have you borrow'd my cousin's lodgings 
for our plot } 

laab. Yea, miadam ! the whole house ia at your 
sarviiM. 

Chrii. I'll go thither with speed. Do thou watch 
ttby opportunity to speak to Kamble. [Exit. 

Enter Bridget la.ughiT\g. 
Srid. What *port have I had ! — Now the amo- 
faus star, whom my lady has so long courted, has 
died his influenca Stio has gained a lover, now 
her heart will be at rest ; and her tongue too will 
have many a minute's repose, which was before 
continually railing against intrigues, and wanton 
wotoen, and lewd men, and I luiow not what. 
But the way of gaining him was pleasant ; she 
plainly frighted the man into love, fac'd him down, 
ne serenaded her, and she would right her honour, 
that the poor man is forc'd to pretend an extra- 
ordinary passion for fear of being ciidgel'd. 
But Bee, he was coming away already I I believe he 
Biupecte a beatijig still. 
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Enter Lady Faddlb and Merry. 

Mer, Oh, madam, what do you mean to give your 
sweet beauteous self this trouble 1 

La. Fad, What should I mean, sir, but to ex- 
press my civilities 1 

Mer. The air is damp, madam, and you may 
catch one of these scurvy reigning colds, that pos- 
sess almost all the lungs and noses of the town ; 
and you are now in more danger than any, because 
a cold will be ambitious to inhabit your fair person. 

La, Fad. Oh, sir ! you are very ingenious. I may 
well endure a mighty cold air for you, who have 
sigh*d so many cold evenings, as you say you have, 
under my window. 

Mer. That I have indeed, madam. 

La. Fad: Well, sir, to tell you truth, I dare not 
be unkind to you : for as some men have unlucky 
hands, where they strike they kill, so I have unlucky 
eyes, where I wound I swear I very often kill. I 
swear so many have died for me, that I begin to 
have a little regret in my mind, and resolve to 
bring no more innocent blood on my head. 

Mer. 0, blest be that pious resolution ! but for 
this comfort my fate had been the same : my soul 
might have gone to the music of the spheres, but 
never to the fiddles that wait for me in the street 

Enter a Fiddler running. 

Fid. Where is he 1 — Jack ! Jack Merry, your 
master is come ! come away quickly ! 

Mer. You saucy rascal, whither do you press 1 

[strikes him. 

Fid. How now, you puppy, what's this fori 
I'll make your master cudgel you. [Exit Fiddler. 

Mer. Dog, 1*11 run him through ! 

La. Fad. Hold, hold, sir! what's the meaning 
of this t 
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Mer. A mde fellow to prosa into a lady's pre- 
seocK ; because ve jest with one another in the 
fttreets, he muBt come and play hia horse play 
here. 

La. Fad. What does the fellow mean, sir 1 
A/ct". You tnuht know there is a gentleman in 
this town, one Mr. Ramble, that is a great comrade 
of mine ; we live together, and are sworn brothers, 
and call one another out of raillery master and man ; 
sometimes I am hia man, and Bometimes he is my 
man : and indeed we are inseparable ; join heart-s, 

^'o^n secrets, join fiddles together ; he knows of my 
ove, and I know of his love ; and both our mis- 
tresses living so directly opposite one to the other, 
we bring our fiddles and serenade both under one r 
and this wild I'eltow you saw is a gentleman that 
we admit in our company, because he plays his part 
on the violin : and he has no more manners than 
to press after me into a lady of Quality's presence, 
like an ill-bred scraper as he is. — I swear I'll 

La, Fml. Oh sir, let there be no quarrels ! 

Mer. No, no, madam, I'll warrant you. 

La. Fad. Naj, but promise me ; it will make 
me public, and dishonour me. 

Mer. I will engage my honour there shall not. 
Well, most dear, dear madam, we are now each 
other's for ever ; to-morrow the formalities of the 
church shall conclude what is so happily begun. 

La. Fail. Farewell, dear sir ! 

Mer. Farewell ! most dear madam. Oh happy 
night ! happy hour I Oh happy n 

la. Fad. Weil, I swear this was 



lexpected. 

[EiU. 



ErUer RuniLE ami musir. iii oiu 
mteis Merry. 
RanJt. Who's there ? Merry ! 
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Mer, Who should it be daet vho iralks the 
■trocta o' this time of nights but yon or I, sir t 

llamb. I have been staid hj the bmvetit 
mI venture. 

Her. I have not been idle, sir ; I dare compare 
adventnres with you for what jon please. 

Hatnb. I'll tell thee mine anon. 

Mrr. And I'll tell you mine, when you have a 
mind to laugh. Well, sir, my comfort is, you nor 
I shall not have much to answer for, for neglectiug 
the talents Nature has given usj we have no loss 
of time lies on our consciences. While other lazy 
peo)ilo sleep and take their ease, we are conscien- 
tiously labouring in the cause ; and yet these 
wicked people censure us, and say we turn day 
into night, and night into day, and invert the 
order of Nature. 

Hamb, The order of Nature t the order of cox- 
combs I the order of Nature is to follow my 
appetite : am I to eat at noon, because it is noon, 
or because I am a hungry 1 To eat because a 
clock strikes, were to feed a clock, or the sun, 
and not myself. Let dull grave rogues observe 
distinction of soasons, eat because the sun shines, 
and when he departs lie drown'd some nine hours 
in their own flegm; I will pay no sudi homage 
to the sun, and time, which are things below me ; 
I am a superior being to them, and will make 
'em attend my pleasure. 

Mer. Most nobly resolr'd I bow proud shall I 
be to have the sun my fellow-servant. 

Bomb. The world is Nature's house of entertain- 
ment, where men of wit and pleasure are her free 
guests, tied to no rules and orders. Fools indeed 
are her household-stuff, which she locks up, and 
brings forth at seasons ; handsome fools are her 
pictures ; studious, plotting, engineering fools are 
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her inecliatiic implempnts ; strong laborioiu fools 
are ber common ut«ii«ls ; valiant bold fools are 
her armoury ; and dull insignificant fools are her 
lumber, which, by wars, plagues, and other con- 
veniences, she often throws and sweeps out of the 

Mrr. Y^TY well, sir. And pray what fool am I \ 

Jlamb. An amphibious creature, that livest in 
both elements of wit and fotil ; the major part: 
of thee is fool ; but that part of thee that is wit 
is true wit ; and so thou art a nobler animal than 
many of those pioor creatures that thou seo<)t swim 
after men of wit and sense, for the scraps and ort» 
of wit that fall from them ; they leap and play out 
of the water, as high as they can, but tliey are 
but fish still; folly is their element, and there 
they must stay. I pity the poor poets j these 
creatures do but spoil our mirth, but they ruin 
the poets' labours. They are to them as the fox is to 
the badger ; when the badger has with great pains 
scratch'd himself a hole, the fox comes and stinks 
him out of it. But enough of this. — Come, to the 
business in hand I however 'tis in other affairs I 
am for reducing love to the state of nature ; I am 
for no propriety, but every man get what he can : 
however invasion in this case I am sure is lawful. 
When a pretty young woman lies in the possession 
of an old fellow, like a fair fertile province under 
the dominion of the Turk, uncultivated and unen- 
joy'd, no good Christian but ought to make war 
upon him : — that mine is a kind of holy war, and 
I deserve a benediction. And so my musical pil- 
grims to your arras. 

Mer. yir, you will make the jealous old lord 
cut the pretty creature's throaL 

Ramh. Oh, sir, he loves his divertisement too 
well for that. Like an old cat that has been »• 
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^ood mouser in his time, he loves his prey, though 
It be but to mew over it — But look, I see a light ! 

Mtr. I hear her voice too. I am sure 'tis here. 

Bomb. She's coming to the window ! 
Rogues, run and hght your flambeaux, or call a 
link that she may see me ! \To his Footmen. 

Mer. Up 80 late 1 

Bamb. Ay, poor creature, she, like the rest of 
her sex can have do rest in this world, neither 
with a man, nor without a man ; not willi a man, 
for if he be young he lets her have no rest ; if he 
be old she lets him have no rest ; and without a 
man, to rest is impossible : so, poor souls, they 
have DO rest in this life. — Ucark, they are loud ! 
let's listen. 

LOBD Dbyboni:, Betty Fbisqve, and Cis, come to 
Ikemndow. 

Lord Dry. What do you come to the window 
for 1 Gome to bed, I say ! 

Betty. I will not come to bed. 

lard Dry. Will you still be thus humoraome t 

BtUy. Yes, that 1 will 

Lord Dry. Come, you are a proud, silly, whim- 
sical, inconsiderable, fantastical jilt. 

Beily. Come, you are a weak, trifling, old no 
man. 

Bamb. Oh admirable t this is a serenade to me. 

Lord Dry. How dare you talk thus to a man of 



V quality 1 
Betty. Wha 



kVhat care I for your quality 1 do you 
think 1 am in love with a patent 1 'tis a man, and 
not a piece of parchment that I value. 

Bamb. A very wit, as I live. 

Cis. Pray, madam, do not anger my lord so. 

Lord Dry. Do you know who I am, tliat you 
dare say tms 1 
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Seily. YcB, I know you to be a thing with a. title ; 
or rather nothing with a title : your lordship is 
titular, your manhood is titular, and every thing 
titular but your money ; and your substantial 
money compounds for your titular person. 

Lrnd Dry. Do you twit me i'th' teeth with my 
bounty to you 1 Forgive the fault, Mrs Elizabeth 
Frisqiie, I shall be penitent and reform. 

Bttty. I doubt not your penitence and reforma- 
tion. I shall have some ambassadors from Guinea 
to-morrow, to treat of a peace ; the King's image 
in gold must make satisfaction for the faults 
committed by the image of a subject. 

Hamb. The most admirable tongue -fencer I have 
heard I he cannot get a hit of her. 

Lord Dry. You are very civil, Mrs Elizabeth, 
To shew how damnably I shall frustrate your ex- 
pectations, I this night put an end to your reign. 
Vour way of livelihood is much after the mmie 
of the Tartars ; when you have graz'd all you can 
in one province you seek out a new oua And so 
prepare to-morrow for fresh forage. 

Brily. My way of living with you has been 
much after the mode of the Tartars, for I have 
tasted since I came nothing but horse-Hesh ; and 
fresh forage I will seek to-morrow, 

Lord Dry. And so you shall. [Exit Lord Drybont. 

Ma: Do you hear, sir 1 the fair fauleon will 
have her hood and her bells pull'd off to-morrow, 
and Bet to fly at liberty. 

Itamb. I hear. I want but a light to lure her 
down on my fist. Where stay my loitering rogues f 

Mer. I am alraid 'tis so late there's not a light 
to be got. 

Beity. Come, Cis, I'll go lie with thee I 

Cii, Why do jou vex my lord so, madam 1 

Betty. This is the discipline 1 keep him under. 
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\ot a syllable he speaks to-night but shall cost 
him dearer than prmtin^ a book in folio. He sh&ll 
be glad to-morrow to tie me and all my things in 
mj chamber with point de Venice, and barricado 
me with stones u rich as the philosopher'a stone, 
and mortar of amber grease. 

Cit. Well, I swear 'tis a rare thing to be an 
absolute Prince, and have rich subjects. Oh how 
one may pill 'em and poll 'em.* [Ex€U«t. 

Rom. Oh dull rogue that I am I I have staid till 
she's gone ; gone as I live ! the window is shut and 
all dark. Strike up, you rogues, and retrieve her ! 
never stay for tuning. She does not come yet 
Scrape as loud as you can, make your catsguta 
squeak as loud as a concert of catterw&ulers would 
at the roasting of one. She's gone to bed ! I am 
ruin'd. Sing ! join all your throats and bawl, beat 
a tr&valley on the drums of their ears. I hear 
somebody at the window ; 'tis she I hope. 

[Lord Dryhme peeps out oftht window. 
Now be more melodious, lest you fright her hence. 

Lord Dry. Music at my door at this time o' 
night 1 now I shall discover my gentlewoman's 
intri^es. 'Twas for this she came to the window I 
I'll listen to try if I can find out any mystery by 
their song, and then steal to the door, and see who 
they are. 

SONO. 

A pox of impertinent age, 

The pleasures of youth to invade ; 
The cheat who has long been broke. 
Has impudence still to trade. 
* A oommon phrftia, meaiuD^ to rob and to diskt. "Thounl 
nogfat be tyrant till thum to pilte thum uid ipoyts tbaim, >Ib 
the wicked Dnnoea due"— Jtf.d ColU £Ma 10./ 

a wynlied at tha pcdlyinff Kid •ztoroios d byi im- 
aamm."—Batri Uaiam lUS. 
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AwalcRii fair Celia betimes, 

Before thy sweet youth's undone ; 

Come sow thy delights in a breast 
Will yield thee a hundred for one. 

I bring thee hot youth and love, 

Come mingle thy fires with mine; 
We'll serve to the night for stars. 

And make 'em ashamed to shine. 
Come down to my plentiful feast, 

Lye picking o' bones no more. 
The scraps of a dish ill drese'd. 

And the leavings of many a whore. 

yfg Ifuy have done sinking. Enter Sir Thomas Rash 
in a buff coat, with a long sward by his side, 
followed by hm or three Footmen with long sicords. 

Sir Tho. Where is this Ramble and his fiddles 1 

1 Fool. I heard 'em, an't like your worship, but 
just now hereabouts. 

Sir Tho. How siiall I know tliey are his 1— A 
company of rogues, to lay my buff-coat out of the 
way, that I have lost Ramble while 1 have been 
loolnng for my coat. And you, sirrah, to let your 
torch go out 1 [To one of the Footmen. 

Bamb. What an unlucky puppy am 1 1 She does 
not look out yet. 

1 Foot, Sir, air, an't like your worship, I see a 
hva^ of men at yonder door. I believe they are 
they. 

Sir Tlio. How shall I know that, sirrali } come 
along ! I'll listen, and hear what they talk of. If it 
be Ramble I'll Ramble him ; I'll teach liim to come 
rumbling and rumbling after my daughter, 

2 Foot. O' my conscience, 'tis he, sir; for I 
heard the fiddles hereabout. 

Sir Tho. Hold your tongue, you puppy 1 [listens. 
VOL 3, 4 
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EfUer Lord Drybone in his rUght-gcwnf unih a 

sword in Ms hand. 

Lard Dry, So, they are here still! I was afraid 
they were gone. Now shall I discover who they 
are. [Goes behind them and peeps. 

Mer, She's gone to bed, sir 1 she will not come 
out any more to-night 

JRamb. How unlucky was this ! 

Sir Tho, I have found him, i' faith ; that's 
Bamble's voice, and that's my daughter they talk 
of : she has promised to come out to him, it seems. 
Here's brave doings ! I'll make somebody smart 
Rogues, be ready when I give the word. Let me 
peep whereabouts he is. [Sir Tho, peeps. 

Lord Dry. So, so, they expect to steal her out *? 
Oh, brave whore ! Who can this be *? let me peep ! 
[Peeps abaui Sir Tho. and Sir Tho. about Lord Dry.] 
A fellow in a buff-coat ! and by what I can per- 
ceive, an old fellow too. What, has she intrigues 
with Hectors, and old Hectors 1 methinks an old 
rich lord should be as good as an old poor Hector. 

Sir Tho. Ha ! in his night-gown 1 just ready to 
chop to bed to her when she comes. They have 
made a match to lie together here to-night Oh 
sweet virtuous Madam Christina, I have bred 
you up to fine purpose 1 I'll stay till you come, to 
give my blessing on you both together. 

Mer. Come, sir, you had as good go to your 
repose; the jealous old coxcomb does so watch 
her water, that she cannot get out 

Lord Dry. The jealous old coxcomb 1 Oh brave ! 
what rogue is this f 

Sir Tho. The jealous old coxcomb 1 sirrah, your 
throat shall be cut for this. 

Bamb. Pox on him for me ! he has made me lose 
a night fatigue. 
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Lord Dry. Pox on him I 

Sir Tho. Pux on him I job, I'll give you five 
thousand pound with my daughter to bid a pox 
on me, — I will. 

Mer. Sir, air, whate'er the buainesa is, the door 
is open. If you will, I'll enter BofUy, and aee what 
it means. 

Ramb. Do, oh do, prithee dear Merry 1 Ob, 
heav'n grant — 

Lord Dry. Stealing to the door I 

\Lord Dn/bone gels beluHxl Merry and the door. 
Who's there 1 [fl< gives Merry a box o'th' ear. 

Mer. A friend ! [Merry strikes him again. 

Lord Dry. Ho, Peter, George, ho ! my people, ho ! 

Sir Tho. Are you quarrelling amongst your- 
selves t I'll make one among you. — Ramble ! 
where are you Ramble 1 I'll Ramble you. Fall on I 

liamb. Sir Thomaa Rash's voice ! I'm ruin'd 1 
retreat, retreat ! 

[Rumble ami Merry relreai, followed by Sir Tho. 
Rash's mm, the fiddlers run several Kays. 

Sir Tho. Ramble is my man : and here he is ! 
Are you running into your castle, sir 1 

[Lays hold on Lord Dry. 

Lord Dry. George, Peter, Geoi^e I 

Sir Tho. Oh, you change your voice, sir, now I 
am come, do you ) 'tis not George, nor St, George 
shall help you now, sir. I'll t«ach you to make a 
whore of my daughter, sir. 

Lord Dry. How ! her father here t is this old 
Hector her father 1- — Make a whore of your daughter, 
sirt your daughter wa£ a whore before 1 had any* 
thing to do with her. 

Sir Tho. Oh horrid, ehe's common ! However I 
will have my pennyworths out of you. 

Lord Dry. Murder, murder I George, Peter, 
Thomas, rogues, come help me ! 
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EnUr Lord Drybokk's tiun. 
2 Pool. My lord assaulted t 
Sir The. Murder, murder.' Andreir, Nicholas, 
Will, rogues, come help me ! 

Eiikr Rahbl£ and iiEKRYfyhting vith Sir Tho.'s 
mm. 

RanA. Sir Thomas calls out murder. 

Sir Tho. Foot. My master thereabouts ! 

\SW Tho.'s mfti run aicayfivm EanMe, 
and fall on Lord Drybone. 

Lord Dr. Ho, the watch I a constable, a ooD' 
stable ! [Lord Dryhone runs in (ailing constable, 

tchiisi ail the resifyhl htlter ikelter. 
Enter Constable and Watch. 

Const. Knock 'em down, knock 'em down ! 

\The H^aich knotk tka servants dam. 
Seize tb&t man, and that man, and bring 'em before 
me ! [Watfh m^a Sir Tho. and Ramble. 

Who are you 1 what are you 1 come before me ! Sir 
Thomas Rash ! and Squire Ramble ! I know yuu 
both. What's the meaning of this, gentlemen 1 a 
man of your worship, Sir "Thomaa, to be a fighting 
in the streets o' this time o' night.' fie upon iL 
And Squire, you use to be more civil. 

Rawh. Sir Thomas, I am glad to see you so well : 
1 ho^ you hare got no hurt. Who was it quanell'd 
with you t 

Sir Tho. Oh fine fellow ! he has got his cloaths 
ou already to put a cheat upon me ; and the better 
to promote it, pretends he knows nothing of the 
quarrel No, sir, no, I have got no hurt. 

Itamb. I am glad of it with all my heart. 

Sir Tho. To make a whore of my daughter is no 
hurt to me. [aside. 

Kami/. I was very fortunate to pass by. 
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roguery. 
\aeide. 

Const. This ia like gentlemen ; now I commend 
you. Come, gentlemen, you are both my friends ; I 
will convey you safe home with my fleetof lanthorns, 
and let's be merry as we go. The man in the moon 
and I are dukes of midnight. Give a spill* to my 
Watch, and my grace shall drink your health in 
claret. 

Sir Tho. Leas of your wit, and more of your office, 
Mr. Constable ! I will have revenge, though I put 
my daughter in Bridewell. Seize that gentleman, 
Ab. Constable I 

Ramh. Me, sir, for what 1 you are in some mis- 
take. I came to your assistance. 

Sir Tho. Seize him, I say ! 

Bamh. What's the meaning of thia 1 

Sir Tho. You shall know the meaning presently. 

Const. Come, come, gentlemen ! pray let us make 
you friends. 

Ramh. Sir, there was never 
UB. There is no man in the w 
servant to than Sir Thomas Rash. 

Sir Tlu). Yes, sir, I know what service you do 
me, and you shall have your wages. Seize us both, 
Xaay, and carry us before the next justice of peace ! 

Cotiil. I am aorry for this, I' faith, gentlemen. 

Ramb. Sir Thomas, there need be no seizing, FU 
wait upon you. Mr Constable, if you please you 
may let me walk at liberty, T will engage my 
honour to you I will wait on Sir Thomas Bash 
wherever he pleases to command me. 

Sir Tho. No thanks to you, sir, I'll jnake yon do 
it. I'll try if there ho law against such lowd doings 
a these are. Bring him along here I 

{walks before in haste. 



CmML Whii ham yon done, Sqoir^ to Sir 
limust be is ft baitT cbolCTic mma. 
Kami. I hare onlj faiBdred him from kavii 



TImus t be is ft baitT duAaic 

I onij faiBdred him from bftviar 1 
tbroftt cat If be be aagrj tl thai, I cannot help 



Mer. What derilbroo^tlui old follow Iuti»- 1 
and what ailt h™ t 

AtuMevMMo/drwtiMBiiaia.wkoemttrwi&aar 
$tP9nu dntm^ tvana^. 
Om. Bvi. Hftf , hftjr, ■Mor I Monr t 
I A*/. An honest gentleman going to |viaon t 
Om. Bid. Koguea, ro^ei I 

[TAe BuUiajuU, oMdbaUtlu WtUA. 
All go offtatffling and narimg. 
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Ramb. I am beholden to the honest drunken 
bulliei, that procur'd mv liberty ^m these night- 
eonain and Algerine* call'd the Watch, that picka- 
roon* up and down in the streets, and will not let 
an honest Christian vessel, Uden with burgundy, 
■ail by. But I was little beholden to Fortune, to 
stand in need of their help. I do not like Uie adven- 
ture with this choleric old father-in-law of mine ; 
ft pox of the formal coxcombs for me, that invented 
tho rules of manners and civility, and foolery. I 
must endure the humours of this old fellow, only 
beoauso ho club'd to the production of the fair 
Oliriitina; as if a man were bound in civility to 
stand under the droppings of a conduit all days 
on's life, because once at a coronation it ran claret, 
and he was drunk with it. 
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Enter MkrRY and Isabeliu* visarded. 
Mer. Sir, sir, I have the most glorious aewa for 

Bamb. Ha! quick, quick; thou fir'st me ! — What 
iaitl 

Mer. A most delicate young lady, wife to a 
person of very great quahty, has been sick for you 
these six months ; and her liusband happening this 
night to be out of town, she has sent her woman 
for you. 

Jsai. U, why did you say so, sir 1 I told you I 
stole out o' my own head, out of pity to her. She 
knows nothing of it. 

Jiamb. No, no, she knows nothing of it to my 
knowledge. 

hab. 1 know when I bring him she will kill me : 
but I had rather she should kill me than love 
should kill her. 

Ramb. I will save both your lives, dear creature ! 
lead me quickly to her before her disease grows 
desperate. 

Isab. Well sir, you must send your man away ; 

BW must you know whither you go. Dear, what 

ami agoing to do! 

BrnnS. Come along, sweet rogue ! Merry, to 

your own affairs. [Eftvnt Ramble and Isabtlla. 

Mer. I have a cursed itch to he following 'em, 

and see whither they go. They are gotten into 

chairs, and the rogues are in their trot : Now they 
have tum'd the comer. — Let 'em go, I'll to my 
own honest conscientious matrimonial affairs. \^ExU. 

Enter two chairs : The scene a ram : The chairs are set 
down, and Ramble and Isabella visarded came out 
o/lh^m. 
Iiab. I have brought you thus far, sir; but 
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Heaven knows how to l«wi 70a tny further ; injr 
wit is here at an end. I dare not for my life in- 
trodnce yoo. — Cannot joa preteDd some miatake 
or other ! 

Ramb. A thousand, a tboasand I — I will pKt^nd 
■ome mistress of mine had newly chang'd her lodg- 
ing, and I mistook this for it. 

Jioh. That will be excellent : I see yon want no 
wit upon these occasions ! But will you be fiuth- 
fhl to my lady's honour, air, and not tiraet your 
man, nor any friend you have, with a secret of such 
importance t 

Ramb. I will cut ont my tongue if I talk of it 
but in a dream. 

I«d>. Dear sir, do ! Well, stay but a little bit of 
a minute, whilst I nin in and see in what humour 
my lady is, >nd I will come back and shew her 
chamber. [Erii Itab. 

Hamh. Ten thousand thanks, my dear, dear pro- 
vidore. Sent for by a young handsome lady, so 
her instrament says she is, to supply not only the 
absence, but defects of a husband. Let me see ! 
what ready love have I about me t I should come 
off bluely now if I shonld not have enough, but be 
forc'd to cheat her of one half of the reckoning. 
No matter, she is rightly seiVd \a surprize me so ; 
she oaght to have given me fair warning, and not 
have drawn so great a bill as this on me, to l>e 
paid at sight ; she might well think, I that am 
such a constant trader cannot have much money in 
bank. Ay, but she is in love, and love is blind ; 
one may put a false piece of coin on him now and 
then, especially after I have paid him a great sum ; 
he will nut be so scrupulous. Well. I am a Catho- 
lick man of strange universal use, I ought to have 
a pension for the public service I do the State; 
but though I am an excellent subject, I am a tiaL 
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teroua lover. How like a barbarous villain do I use 
that divine creature Mrs Chrifltina ! if 1 were fifty 
Rainbleii bound together, I had not merit enough 
for her love ; and I, though I am but one, yet par- 
cel my self out every minute to fifty women ; yet 
'tis not for want of love to her, for the enjoyment 
of other women gives me not so much delight as a 
smile from her : and yet, I'gad, the enjoyment of 
her woatd not keep me from the chase of other 
women. Here I am raving mad after a woman, 
only tickled with an imago in my own iancy, of a 
young, pretty, melting, twining, burning creature, 
who, for aught I know, may be only an old, ugly, 
lecherous Succuba, like a burning hill, with snow 
on her top, and Gre in her guts ; and has enchanted 
me to her embraces with a delicate young amorous 
picture, put in my head. No, no, it cannot be ; if 
she were ugly, she would not have the impudence 
'o send for me ; nay, she would not have the im- 
pudence to love. No, DO, she must be handsome, 
ay, and extremely handsome too. Let me see ! what 
kind of woman may she be 1 she has a large, roul- 
ing, smiling, black eye, full of fire ; a round, aweet, 
juicy, melting lip, full of blood ; even, small ivorv 
teeth ; full, round, white, hard breasts ; a small, 
strait, deli[:ate shape ; a white little hand, inclining 
to be moist ; a little, neat foot ; her stature mid- 
dling. Ay, this is she, I know her as well as if I 
were married to her : I am sure 'tis she. I'giid I 
am passionately in love with her. Oh, my dear 
envoy, come back quickly with full commission 
from thy lady, or I shall fall into a fever. Come, 
come, come I Here she is ; here she is ! — my dear, 
let's go, let's go, let's go ! shew me the way, shew 
me the way, my dear scout, for my forces are all up 
in arms, and they will charge in spight of my teeth. 
I cannot bold 'em in. 
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Enter Isabella. 

Isab. All, Bir, begone, begone, or I shall be roin'd, 
be kill*d ! I gave my lady, to try what she would 
say, but a litde hint, not of your being here, but 
only said, What if I could bring you hither, or 
so t and she ran distracted. I thought she would 
have died ; I never saw one in such a passion in 
my life. Oh, sir, there is no hope ; she is so tender 
of her honour, that it is impossible to come at 
her. 

Bamb. What dost thou say 1 thou tortur'st me ! 
wrack'st me ! kill*st me ! — 'tis impossible to come 

at her t ^"tis impossible not to come at her. — I 

am all o' fire, and I must go, will go ! 

Isab, Oh, sir, what do you mean *? do you bear 
me malice 1 have you a mind I should be kill'd t 

\Holds Mm. 

Ramb. I love thee, next thy lady, above all the 
creatures in the world. I will take all upon my 
self, and pretend I came in by mistake ; and no 
creature shall know an3rthing. 

Isab. Oh, sir, she will know it all to be a mere 
invented story, a flam, for I have the keys of all 
the doors, and no body can come in but by my 
consent. 

Bamh. Oh, but you left open the door to-night 
by accident 

Isab. Oh, no, no, sir, I shut 'em, and told her I 
shut 'em ! and was more careful than ordinary to- 
night, because of his lordship's being abroad and 
few servants in the house. 

Banib. A pox o' the doors, I must go in ! — I will 
go in, I cannot but go in ! 

Isab. Have you a mind I should be kill*d — do 
you thirst after my blood 1 

Bamb. I will protect both thy life and honour. 
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Isab, But, air, you cannot. My lady will call np 
all the footmen in the house. 

Eamb. Then I will call up one of my feet, and 
kick 'era all down staira. 

Isai. Oh, I beseech you ! — I entreat you ! 

[Falls down amf holds his leg- 

Ramh. Dear creature, I cannot forbear. I am 
a certain steed that am ua'd to leap into other 
men's grounds ; and I must leap though with a clog 
at my foot. \He dra^s her. 

Isab. Oh, air, let me hut go in and settle my 
countenance, that I may appear as if I knew 
nothing of the plot ; do but do that for me. 

Hamb. Ay, with all my heart, dear rogue : I 
will do anything that's reason. [Isabella runs in. 
In what a heat am 1 ! this looks like a trick in 
this Hint, to make mo so fierce and ravenous, that, 
like ft hungry lion, I shall prey at last on her. 

Enter Isabella. 
Now, my dear ! 

Isab. Oh, sir, ruin'd, ruin'd ! my lady has over- 
heard all our talk, and is ready to fall into fits. 
I am undone, undone ! 

Bamb. Is she in fits 1 I am the only man at fits 
in the world. 

Iiab. Oh, BIT, you cannot get to her, she has 
lock'd herself in her chamber; and if you oft'er 
any violence she will call out to the neighbours. 

Bamb. A pox on her for failing in love with 
me, and o' thee for telling me I find out some way 
of making an interview hetwixt us, or open wars 
will break out, and I will march to her frontiers. 

Isah. 1 cannot find out one, though I should 
break my brain with study. 

Rianb. Then keep thy brain whole, and I will 
break the door. 
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Rah. Hold, sir, hold sir ! since it must be so, I 
have thought of one. Say after me as loud as she 
may hear you, for her chamber is but hard by, 
and we will see what that will do : 
Excuse me, Mrs Andrews, for forcing myself so 
rudely into your lady*s house. [She speaks softly. 

Bamb. Excuse me, Mrs Andrews, for forcing 
myself so rudely into your lady's house. 

[He speaks laud. 

Isab. It is an invincible passion which I have 
for your lady. 

Bamh. It is an invincible passion which I have 
for your lady. 

Isab. I must speak with her now my lord's 
abroad. 

Bamb. I must speak with her now my lord's 
abroad. 

Isab. If she will ruin her reputation and be 
obstinate she may. 

Bamb. K she will ruin her reputation and be 
obstinate she may. 

Zsad. For I die if I do not see her. 

Bamb. For I die if I do not see her. 

Isab. Now let me run and see how this has 
wrought. I must call to her through the key-hole. 
[Exit Isabella, and calls within, madam. 

Bamh. This jade has heated me till I am all in 
a foam. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isab. This has done good. Since her honour 
would be wholly ruined if there should be any 
hubbub made to preserve her honour, my lady 
consents to admit you. 

Bamh. Oh sweet rogue 1 

Isab. Not so fast, sir ! you< must swear not to 
divulge anything^ 
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Eamh. Ay, ay, I sweax I what elM ) 

/SUA. I must run and tell her. 

[She goes oat, and comes in immediately. 
And yon must awear not to sec her, or call for a 
light, or draw the windows or curtains. 

liamb. I ewear, I swear I 

Isab. I'll run ajid t«ll her. 

[Exit, and enitr immediaitly. 
And you must swear not to talk to her, or at least 
compel her to talk, to gutisa who she is by her 

Eamh. I swear I will not give her leisure to 
talk, I will employ her tongue otherwise. 

[Exit Isabella, and etUers. 

Isab. And you must swear not to touch her. 

Bawb. Nay then I shall be articled out of all. 
I will keep my past articles, 1 will not make one 
article more. 

Jaah. Well then, since it must be so, follow me — 
follow me ! Softly, that none of the Bervanta may 
hear. Hold, sir I to let you see what an extra- 
ordinary esteem my lady has of you, she will trust 
you with her honour, and discover the beautiful 
empire which your victorious charms have con- 
quer'd. See, sir, this la the wounded lady I 
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's draien, and discovers Christina. 



Ramb. Christina ! am I betray'd 1 Oh, for an 
EUt to walk away invisible ! 

Chris. Whither, whither, cruel sir, are you con- 
veying my felicity away now I have taken such 
CB to attain it 1 Oh ! use not that empire nature 
given you over poor women's hearts too tyr- 
annically. Consider we are poor, soft, loving 
thiugs, and a little cruelty will kill us. Have pity 
on a poor lady that dies for you, and is forc'd to 
descend from the modesty of her sex, to court you 
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to a minute's conTenation, at an hoar when the 
not of the happ^ world enjoy, some their loves, 
KHDe their repose, and all are at ease but poor me. 

Samb. Jade, von will pay for this I \To lad). 
Nothing can help me now but impudence. Bo, 
madam, you thinlc you have put a fine trick on me 
now, you think you have catch'd me I 

Ckrit. I warrant you knew of the plot 

Jtamb. I warrant yon think I did not. 

Ckru. Why did you t 

Samb. Did 1 1 a likely matter that I should not 
know Isabella's voice I 

Chrit. Why, thou prodigy of impudence, dar'at 
thou impose such a falsehood as Uiis on met I 
believ'd thee against the reports of the whole 
world, which long since assur'd me of thy basa- 
oess ; but dost tbou think I will believe thee 
against the testimony of my eyes too 1 know I 
this minute tear thee out o' my heart, and after 
this never see me more. 

£afi^. Ha, ha ! What, shall we jest till we 
quarrel t 

Enter a Servant, runninjr. 

Sen. Madam, madam, here's your father a- 

Gomingl it seems he miss'd you out of your 

lodging, and is coming in a great rage to see if 

you be here. 

Bomb. Ah, what will he say if fae catch me 

h^re t Let me be gone ! make room, make room ! 

[Bamhle creeps away at one door. 

Enter at another Sir Thomas Rash. 
Sir Tho. So, maid, have I found you out o' 
doors 1 Go I 
CAru. Who do you speak to, sir 1 
Sir Tho. To the corruption of my blood, to the 




disease of my soul, to the lilth of my house, to 
the putrefaction of my honour ; a blot which iny 
sword aliould this instant scrape out of being, if 
the rent could be hid from the eyes of the world, 
or all the dust of the grave conceal thee. 

Chrv. Oh, heaven 1 

Sir The. Speak not, thy voice is more horrid to 
me than the groans of a mandrake ; thy sjjjht 
more odious than a monster. No sense of mme 
will endure to hold communication with thee. 

Jsab. Hey, hey ! all this for an innocent frolic. 

Sir Tho. For a frolic, and an innocent frolic ! 
Oh the incomprehensible impudence of the age ! 
lewdness is a frolic t and abomination innocence I 
Oh sweet world, how art thou set with thy heels 
upwards since I knew thee ! virtue and honesty 
were innocence, when I first came into thee ; but 
now iilthiness is innocence, and hell and the devil 
a frolic ! Oh that the gout, or a Greenland Irost 
had aeiz'd the fingers of the destinies ere they 
had spun out my thread to such a ftolicsome age. 

Chris. Good sir, why do you disorder yourself, 
and afilict me, with these causeless transports i 
I know not the sense of your discourse ; your 
language has to me no meaning ; they are words 
never enter'd into my ears before ; 'tis all dis- 
traction to me. 

Sir Tlw. Oh, you are for the substance, and not 
the picture in words and phrases, I'll tell you my 
meaning more plainly. Then know, Mrs Inno- 
cence, you are naught, you have been naught with 
Ramble, he own'd it, confcss'd it, boasted It to me, 
to my face, to my throat, with his tongue, with his 
swoitL He said you had been lewd with him, and 
that you had been lewd before ever he touch'd' 
you. 

t'kria. Oh 1 — [Shemoom. 
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Isab. She swoons, she swoons 1 help, help I 

Sir Tho, Let her die ! would she had died in 
ihe cradle, in the womb, that she might never 
have brought this shame and vexation to me. 

Isdb, She has not, she did not, none can say it» 
none did say it, none dare say it, or if they did, 
they lie ! Ramble lies, and you lie, and you are 
all liars ! and shou'd an angel from heaven say it, 
I would say he were a liar, and that she has more 
innocence than he. 

Sir Tho, You are her procurer, and now will be 
her maintainer, will you 1 — Out o' doors ! 

Isab. In this condition 1 — You are a natural 
father! 

Sir Tho. She's none of my daughter 1 her whole 
mass o' blood, her whole body, her whole soul is 
chang'd. 

Isab. She is thy honour, thy glory. 

Sir Tho. Then infamy follow me henceforward ! 
Go, I say I 

Isab. She shall not go. I will defend her whilst 
I have a nail or a tootL 

Sir Tho, Nay, then, drag them hence ! he that 
refuses I'll drag to the devil {To his Footnven, they 
thrust them out) Go, to Ramble with her ! and after 
six months' iniquity, when his beastly appetite 
is ^llop'd to his journey's end, and is tired with 
whipping and spurring so long in the dirt, then to 
the bawdy-houses and common shops of lewdness 
with her, and so to the pox and beggary, and so 
to rottenness and the grave, and so to the devil: — 
an admirable journey, — go ! Now will I with all 
speed to the writ-office, and take a writ to arrest 
my Lady Faddle in an action of a thousand pound, 
for breach of articles. Sir Mannerly was by 
covenant to be in town, and the marriage to be 
completed, four days ago; he is not come, my 
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d&ughtor is debauch'd, mj family dishonoured, 
and all by means of their breach of uticles. It is 
not a thoQBand pound can make me reparation ; 1 
will not abate one farthing of what the law will 
give me. And I will also have a pinck with that 
worthy gentleman, Mr Ramble ; I will try if there 
be no law against inveigling young women to 
lewdness and naughtiness. Tia more than break 
of day ; I'll go get the writ and bailiffs, and see 
it serr'd myself in person. Before she ia up, my 
bummers shall have her in bed. [Exii. 

ScENK, Lord Drybokb's kotue. 
Enter the Lord Drybone. 
Lord Dry. Get my coach ready, quickly I 

[^eiiks mt/iin. 
How now, what mmbling's tliat 1 — Ciss ! 

[.4 noise within. 
EiUer Ciss. 
VUs. My IorI 1 

Lord Dry. What's the nimbling within ) 
Ciis. Nothing, my lord ! but my lady's packing 
up her things to be gone, as you wam'd her last 
night. 

Lord Dry. I had forgot it ; in she so capricious 
with me 1 I'll stay her, if it be but to cross her, 
\Gota out and re-enters rmmediiUehj, pulUng in 
Bbtty Frisqve, followed bg u porler with u 
trunk. 
Sirrah, set down the trunk ! [To the PoHtr. 

Belly. Sirrah, carry down the trunk ! 
Lord Dru. Sirrah, set it down, or I'll kick you 
down stairs! 

Betty. Sirrah, carry it down, or I'll break your 
neck down stairs ! 

VOU 3. 5 
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Lord Dry. Sirrah, stay a while, or III run my 
sword into you ! Since you are so humoursome, 
gentlewoman, take your choice ; your trunks shall 
go and you shall stay, or you shall go and your 
trunks shall stay. If I have not paid dear enough 
for you to have you be mine, I am sure I have 
bought and paid enough for all that is in the 
trunks to dispose of them. 

Betty. Well, and I think I have paid dear 
enough for those things, in enduring all your 
cross jealous peevish humours. 

Lord Dry. What jealous humours ] I love you 
too well, that's my fault. 

Betty. Yes, indeed, you love me very well, not 
to let me breathe so much as a mouthful of fresh 
air once in a month, and at home not to enjoy an 
hour of quiet. 

Lord Dry. Yes, indeed, I shou'd do wisely to 
let you take the fresh air, as you call it. You 
never go to a play, but you fall in love with some 
young fellow ; you never go to Hyde Park, but 
you are enamour'd with some rich gilt coach ; you 
never go to the Exchange, but you have a violent 
passion for some rich point of forty or fifty pounds 
value ; [so] that the air is a dear element to me. 
Your fresh air costs me all my earth almost 

Bdty. I fall in love with some young fellow ? 
I deny your words ; I defy you or any one in 
England to prove the least falsehood in me to you, 
since I have known you : and for the gilt coaches 
and points, I have no more tiian what is conveni- 
ent and necessary. I am sure other women cost 
other men twice as much as I cost you : here are 
some, that I can name, come to visit me in a 
morning sometimes with the richest points, and 
the gloriousest pstticoats, would dazzle one's eyes 
to see 'em. 1 am sure the faces of some of 'em 
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tiiid need of 'em ; their beauties are like those o1 
a peacock, all in their ehitimg tails. 

Ltrrd Dry. Well, there's none of 'em all fihoiiM 
outshine you, if you would be good-humour'd. 

Betly. I do not know what you call good- 
humour'd ; if I had not tliu patience of a ga,int, [ 
am sure I could not bear with your haiuours. 

Lord Dry. Well, well, say no more I I hate tills 
wrangling. Have you anybusiness at the Exchange 
this morning? I am sending Geot^ thither. 

Btity. No, not I. 

Lord Dry. Prithee, give over these frumps, and 
fooleries ! Now I think on't tliat point you was 
offer'd for forty pound was a good jienny worth; I'll 
send for it. 

iktly. Youmay an you will, but I'll ha' noneon't. 

Loii Dry. Shall he call at the jeweller's, as he 
goes by, for the locket you had a mind to ? 

BtUy. What you will ; not for me. 

Lord Dry. And, well remembered, I will make him 
bring Mr. Drawwell the limner along with him. I 
take it ill of him ; he has promis'd me to come any 
time this fortnight, and put me oft' from time t<i 
time, and yesterday he promis'd to be here thiK 
morning. I will make him come and draw thee in 
these frumpish humours, that thou mayst see how 
ill they become thee. 

BeUy. He may come if he will, but I won't sit. 

Lord Dry. Nor have any occasion for the point, or 
the jewels t 

BUly. No. 

Lord Dry. Then George may spare his labour. 
Well, goudmorrow ! 

BtUy. Goodmorrow I 

[Heoffer.i to go, and slu stops him, she claps him cit 
Ihf cheek. 
Well, the deuce take you I What ails me to be so 
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fond of nine and fifty t What have yon done to be- 
witch me t 

Lard Dry. Ah, Cokes !♦ 

Betty, You have given me some love potion, 
I'm sure. 

Lord Dry. Yes, yes, assafcetida — and garlick. 

Betty, Confess, confess ! I could never be thus 
fond, Uius 

Lird Dry. Ah 

Betty. Blind ! I am perfectly blind. I don't see 
a wrinkle ; you appear a very boy to me, a ver>' 
Cupid ! 

Lord Dry. Oh, thou notorious wheedling slut ! 
Shall I still put up [with] such impudent abuses as 
these! 

Betty. Yes, and be glad of *em toa 

Lord Dry. Well, age is an abominable thing ! it 
makes one pay dearer for the lees, the dregs, the 
vinegar of love, than youth does for the sweetest, 
briskest juice of the grape. Well, hussey, Greorge 
shall go : I will pay the tax you lay upon me ; but 
*tis hard a man should pay such devilish high 
chimney-money, and never have any fire. 

Bettw* That's none of mv fault. 1 am sure I blow 
often enough. [Exeunt. 

SCKXK, The Street. 
EiUer Sir Mannerly Sh.\llow and Pooby. 

^♦r Jfdji. Well, did one ever see the like I What 
;i brave place is this London ! It is, as th.^ song says, 
the finest city town that ever I saw in my life. 

ikv. Oh \ is a brave place ! 'tis not a city, *tis a 
^n'wit country- all o' houses^ 

s'^tV M.iH, It is, as the poet says, the habitation 
Oi the Goils : Uominumque Deumque. 

* Fool : or, nitb«r. a pcnoa tmmky impo«««l upon. 




Bon. Whftt is that Numque Umque, ant' like 
your worship 1 

Sir Man. Hominumque Deumque. Deumqiie for 
Deorumque, that is of gods and men. 

Boo. I never heard London call'd Numqiie 
Dumque before 1 'ti§ a brave thing to be a 
schoUard. How chance yourworship never came to 
Niimqne Dumque til! now, but live in the country 
all this while 1 

Sir Man. Thou talk'st like an ignoramus ; hut 1 
shall not trouble my self to instruct thee. Well, 
if I had known what a gentle, what a gallant place 
London was, my honourable father should not have 
stay'd me in the country, though ho would have 
married me to the finest gentlewoman all round 
about, given me his manor tiouae, his park, his fox- 
do^, and the best hunting-nags in the stable : 
neither dogs nor nogs, no nor my lady mother, 
ehould have persuaded me to stay. 

Bon. Both his and her worship were to blame, 
an't like your worship, for staying your worship. 

Sir Man. For that trick, as soon aa ever 1 have 
married the fine gentlewoman I come to town to 
marry, for she is but a gentlewoman till I have 
married her, and then she is a lady. I say, as soon 
as ever I have married her, I'll stay here as long as 
I live, and never go into the country again. 

Boo. I thought your worship said you would go 
into the country to fell Lubbertown woods. 

Sr Man. Ycb, I do intend to go into the country 
for that ; hot I'll stay here aa long as I live. 

Boo. What a brave life shall we live here in thi? 
l)rave plaiie, where all the houses are a« big as your 
worship's manor, and all over nothing but folks. 

Sir Man. Ay, and all gentlefolks I and the civil'st 
gentlefolks that ever I saw in my life. I no sooner 
came into town, and ask'd for an inn, but an 
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ancient grave gentleman, that I am sure must be 
an officer in the militia, mayor of some town, or a 
knight, for he had a long great linen scarf tied over 
cross his shoulder, by that I thought him a major, 
or a colonel in the Militia ; but he had over that 
a great silver chain, like our mayor's chain, by that 
he should be the mayor of some town. 

Boo, May be he is mayor of a part of this city, 
an*t like your worship, for this is too big to have 
but one mayor. 

Sir Man. Ay, but then he had on his breast a 
great round silver thin^, as big as the bottom of 
our great silver sugar-dish, with his coat of arms 
upon it, by that he should be some London knight. 
But one of these three I am sure he must be ; and 
of his own accord he came to my very horse side, 
shewed me an inn, and held my stirrup in spight of 
my teeth whilst I lighted ; I never saw such a civil 
])erson since I was bom. He made me so ashain'd, 
that all I could say was to entreat him to do me 
the honour to accept of a poor supper with me at 
my inn. And, Anthony Booby, do you see to find 
him. 

Boo, I spoke to his worship, and he promised he 
would come without fail 

Sir Man, See that the mutton broath have white 
bread sippets in it, and all things be ordered hand- 
some, as our cook maid us'd. 

Boo, I shall, an't like your worship. 

Sir Man, But this was not all : I had no sooner 
taken my leave of the ancient gentleman, and gone 
to the street gate, but a coachman of his own ac- 
cord came and civilly tender'd me a coach to 
carry me. 

Boo. The horses were something lean, an't like 
your worship. 

Sir Man. I suppose 'tis some complimenting 
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coach kept o' purpoee to compliment straneers ; anil 
abundance of Btrangere coming to town, the horses 
might be worn out with mucli complimenting ; for 
I perceive it is the custom liere to compliment 
strangers so ; for I had no sooner thank'd llie coach- 
man, giving him something for his civility, and 
preisented my service to his mastei', but at least 
half a dozen more complimenting coaches came up 
to me, as hard as tliey could drive, to proffer tlieir 



£00. I believe the gentry has been told how 
ready your worship is at any time to lend your 
best team to any neighbour. 

Sir Mitn. No, no, I saw 'em do the same to 
twenty more as well as myself. Well, 'tis the 
civil St place that ever I came in days of my birth : 
for 111 tell thee more. Booby, alter I had gone a 
little way in a great broad street, I tnrn'd into a 
lavem, hard by a place they call a park ; and 
just as our {uirk is all trees, that park is all houses, 
yuu cannot see so far as you can spit : and I ask'd 
if they had any deer in It ; and they told me, yes, 
but not half so many as they us'd to have ; they 
us'd to have the best deer in all the town, and 
scarce a venison pasty was formerly made, that 
had not the venison out of their park. But they 
Mid the park was now quite spoij'd, and the best 
deer were all gone to the other end of the town, 
and those that stay'd were poor rascal deer, not 
worth baking. 

JSun. I don't wonder they are poor, an't like 
your woi-ship, for I did not see a bit of grass, 
except some sprinklings among the stones, and a 
Utile mouthful here and there on the tops of 
houses. 

Sir Man. I warrant the deer here a kind of 
goat«, and climb on houses to brouse. I hod :i 
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gr»t mind to tiate 'em, and spoke for a pMtJ. 
and they told me the stnmmt thmg ; tiMy nid 
tlieir rooms were full of ooU pasties, so big two 
people might sleep in one ; and that if I had a 
mind to a doe, thej would pot me in a pasty, and 
pot a doe to me. 

Boo. Oh sUange ! and did your wordiip go into 
a pasty ? 

Sir Mam. No, 111 tell yon what happened. 
Jost as I ask'd for the doe, in comes a eoi^le of 
Toang gentlewomen, the handsomest, finest gentle^ 
women that erer I beheld, — Mrs Anne Lackwit, 
the great beanty of Lnbbertown, is nothing to *em; 
— and they were all over laoe, and had the finest, 
reddest cheeks and lips that ever I saw, no ripe 
cheny » so red ; they were so red, that the Uood 
came off the rery ontside of their lips, and as I 
Idss'd 'em left a redness on mine. 

£00. Is't possible ? I warrant your wor^ip 
Idss'd 'em too hard ; yon made their teeth Ueed, 
and that was the business. 

Sir Mam. No, no, it was the very blood of their 
lips, that was dried on. 

Boo. Well, I never saw the like ! 

Sir Mam. No, nor I neither ; for I had no sooner 
sainted 'em to shew my breeding, hot they of their 
own accord took me abont the neck, and idss'd 
me as if they had been my sisters, or as if they 
had known me these twenty years, that I fell so 
in love with them, that, i' my oonscienoe if I had 
not been engaged already, I had married the hand- 
somest of 'em before I came away. 

Boo. Is't possiUet bat did not yoor worship 
ask for the great pasty t 

Sir Mam. I shoald ask for victuals before gentle- 
women, should I f That were fine breeding ! no, 
but they of their own acocnd were so dvil as to 
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invite me up Gtoirs to a pasty : and juet aa 1 was 
going up with them, I chaiic'J to put my hands in 
my pocket, and, as if the devil had been there, my 
money was all flown out of my pocket, I know 
not how, nor whither. 

B(v. Flown out of your worship's pocket ) 

Sir Man. Ay, flown out o' my pocket. 

Boo. What, of itself ! 

air Mnn. Ay. of itself 1 

Boo. And nobody to help it 1 

Sir Man. There was nobody near to help it. 

Boo. What, all 1 

Sir Man. All but one sixpence, that was in a 
comer of my pocket. 

Boo. There must be witchcraft in this, and if I 
was your worship 1 would make that sixpence 
And out all the rest. 

Sir Man. How like a fool thou talk'st ! bow 
can that sixpence find it out, when 1 could not 
find it myself, tho' 1 look'd up and down in every 
comer o'th house 1 nay, the gentlewomen were so 
very civil as to help me, nay would have come out 
to help me look it in the streets, if I would have 
let them. 

Boo. Well, this was old Goody Wrinklenose's 
doings, that lives on the side of your worship's 
woods by Lubbertown. If I were your worship I 
would write down into the country and have her 
hane'd. 

titf Man. Nay, I am sure it was the devil, for, I 
remember as the gentlewomen were kissing me, I 
felt a thing scratch in my pocket just like a rat 

Boo. Nay, then it was Goody Wrinklenose, and 
the devil has brought her to town before us. If I 
went your worship I would make her an example. 

Sir Man. Nay, I do intend to trounce her, for 
this is demonstration. Well, but now what shall 
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I do to find my aunt, my Lady Faddle, for I liave 
lost my directions 1 all I can remember is, that 
she lives in a place they call the Pall Mall, and 
the Pall Mall I find but cannot find my aunt^s 
house. And she is to help me to find out my 
baronet father-in-law, Sir Thomas Rash, where I 
shall find his daughter, Mrs Christina, whom I 
am bound in a bond of a thousand pounds, with 
my aunt, my Lady Faddle, to marry four days ago, 
and my lady aunt writ me word, that my baronet 
father-in-law was very angry for my not coming ; 
and if I did not marry Mrs Christina, and come 
up to-day, he would take the forfeiture of the bond. 

Enter to them A Porter. 

Boo, See, an't like your worship, here comes 
the ancient gentleman that you invited to supper, 
that held your horse ! if he be mayor of any part 
of the town, as he looks to be, it may be he can 
tell whereabout your lady aunt lives. 

Por. Bud, here are the complimenting people ! 
let me get away from them. 

Sir Man, Hold, worthy sir, noble sir ! I do not 
know how to return the great favours and honours 
you were pleas'd confer on me, who am but a 
peregrine. I commanded my man Booby to en- 
treat you to accept of a small supper with me, not 
as a return, for I know you have a better supper 
at home, but as it were to shew how much I am 
oblig'd for all your noble favours. Now, worthy 
sir, I make bold to request you to add one favour 
more to all your past favours ; to acquaint me if 
you have any acquaintance with a lady and aunt 
of mine, by name Lady Faddle. 

Por. Well, I have ply'd here these forty years, 
and never met with such an odd sort of a blade in 
my life. — Who is it you ask for % 
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Boo, An aunt of his worship's, one Lady 
Faddle. 

For. I do not know her, master. I cannot direct 
you. 

Sir Man. This is strange, that no body can tell 
where my lady aunt should be. 

Boo. I think in my conscience, an't like your 
worship, I have asked above a hundred folks for 
her, and not one knows where she should be ; no 
not so much as knows her worship. Nay, I ask'd 
all about the neighbourhood, and the very neigh- 
bourhood did not so much as know her worship. 

For, You must not think you are in the country ; 
people do not know one another here that live in 
the same street, nay in the same house, nay some- 
times that lie in the same bed together. 

Sir Man. Hey day ! why I know all the gentry 
round me in the country for above twenty miles. 

For. Ay, but *tis not so here. 

Boo, How do they do not to know one another 1 
do they do it on purpose ? 

For. People never mind one another here, unless 
they have business together ; but let them go as 
they come, and come as they go. 

Sir Man, Hey day I why I know all the dogs 
and horses in the country that are eminent, 
whether I have business with them or no. 

For, Ay, but you may be a dog, or a horse, or a 
man here, no body will mind you unless they have 
some concern or other with you. 

Sir Man. Hey day, I never heard the like I 

Boo, Nor I in my life. 

Sir Man. ^Then if I ask a thousand people for 
my lady aunt, there's nobody knows her. 

For. You may ask ten thousand before you 
meet with one that knows her. 

Sir Man, Hey day! then I shall forfeit my 
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bond, for I shall not find her to help me to find Mrs 
Christina before the sun is set. What shall I do t 

Boo, Your worship can prove you were come 
to town, and so, if you cannot find 'em, the fault 
is none of your worship's. 

Sir Man, Ay, but I did not think I could not 
find 'em, and so there is no such clause in the bond ; 
for I am bound to marry Mrs Christina whether I 
can find her or no. 

Boo, Then I'll tell you what your worship shall 
do ; send for a vicar, and say over your worship's 
part, and then you can prove you have done all 
that belongs to your worship. 

Sir Man, I swear that's very well thought of ; 
for now I think on't, I seal'd and deliver'd the 
bond in the country to my baronet father-in-law's 
use, without his being present, or ever seeing of 
him in my life : so I will send for a parson, and 
marry myself to one of you two, for Mrs Christina's 
use, and this will be as good in law as if she were 
present. 

Boo, Ri^ht ! for if the marriage be not good, 
then how is the bond, since they are both made 
after the same manner t 

Sir Man. Right ! 

Por, Do these men jest, or are they as errant 
fools as thev seem 1 I believe they are fools ; for I 
never heara such a deal of simple stuff and com- 

rlimenting, as I have had with them to-day, since 
was bom. 

Sir Man, I swear this was the best thing that 
ever was thought on. Now do not I care whether 
I find my aunt or no. 

Boo, This old gentleman's worship having been 
with you ever since your coming to town, your 
worship had best ask his worship to be a witness, 
and see you married to me. 
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Sir Man. I can have no better witness, for he — 
he can prove all. Noble and obliging sir — 

Par. Now he falls a complimenting again ; I 
wonder he stayed so long from it I would the 
devil had his compliments, he has made my head 
ake. — Hold, hold, master, spare me for heaven's 
sake ! I remember my Lady Faddle, she once sent 
me of an errand ; your compliments buzzled me 
and put it out of my head. I know where she lives ; 
I'll lead you to her house ! 

Sir Man. Oh, sir, what favours do you confer 
ui)on me ! — But, sir, you shall not go a foot ; Boo- 
by, fetch my horses ! 

For. Horses ? my feet are my pad-nags. 

Sir Man. Oh, sir, you will swell your high obli- 
gations to such a 

For. Swell my thighs with hobbling 1 no, no, 
hobbling is my trade. 

Sir Man. Well to Cumberland commend me for 
gentility. 
But to London for good breeding and civility. 

[Exeunt. 



Act IV. Scene I. The Street. 

Enter Sir Mannerly, Booby, and Porter. 

For. Look you, sir ! you are now at the door. 

[He huH'ks. 
Sir Man. Oh, sir, why do you condescend to 
give yourself the trouble of knocking ? 

Enter a Servant. 
For. Is my I^dy Faddle within i 
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Ser. Who would speak with her ? 

Boo. Her nephew's worship, Sir Mannerly Shal- 
low, and I are come to town ; tell her ! 

Sir Man, Presume to speak before me 1 where's 
your manners? Sir, I am her humble servant, 
nephew, and baronet. Sir Mannerly Shallow. 

Ser. Oh dear, sir ! are you Sir Mannerly Shal- 
low ] my lady expected you this morning early ; 
she will be mighty glad you are come. She is 
within ; please to walk in, sir ! whilst I run in and 
acquaint her of your coming. [ExU Servant. 

Sir Man. This is good luck ! noble sir, I beseech 
you honour me so far as to walk in with me. 

For. Oh, master ! what do you mean 1 

Sir Man. I beseech you, sir. 

Boo. Come, pray your worship walk in. 

For. What do these people mean ] 

Sir Man. Nay, but, sir, I am to be married to- 
night, and I swear I will not marry if you will not 
grace my nuptials with your presence ; therefore, 
sir, if your affairs call you away, yet promise me, 
on your honour, that the joys of my marriage 
shall be encreased with the happiness of your 
company. Your presence will be the principal dish 
at my feast. 

For. He means to dish me up. Well, master, 
if you want anybody to wait, and go of errands, 
I'll promise you I'll come. 

Sir Man. Your most humble servant ! I will 
not rest, till I requite your civilities. 

For. What odd kind of contriv'd men are the«e t 

lEzU For. 

Sir Man. Booby, do you carry yourself well 
now before my lady aunt, and do not disparage 
me. Observe what I do, and then youll do finely. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene, The Lady Faddle's home. 

Elder Lady Faddle, Bridget, and Servant. 

La, Fad. My nephew come 1 this is good news, 
where is he 1 Introduce him speedily ! {EacU Ser. 

Enter Sir Mannerly arid Booby. 

Sweet nephew ! 

[She runs forward to salute him^ he still goes back- 
ward, and compliments. 

Sir Man. Honourable aunt ! The extreme joys 
and felicities of your society, which a long paren- 
thesis of time has interrupted, but now time, a.s 
it were penitent — [^Still runs back. 

La. Fad. Why, dost not salute me, nephew 1 

Sir Man. Yes, madam, as soon as ever I have 
done my compliments. 

La. Fad. Oh, thou should'st salute the first 
thing thou dost. 

Sir Man. Yes, madam, but a salute being a kind 
of a present, or rather tribute to a lady, and as 
one would not present an empty purse for tribute 
to a princess, so neither an empty mouth to a lady, 
but as full of rich and golden compliments as it 
could hold. 

La. Fad. This is witty to extremity, I swear. 
Salute me ! that I may be at leisure to praise thee. 

Sir Man. Your most humble servant, aunt ! 

[He salutes her. 

Boo. Your worship's most humble servant ! 

[Offers to salute La, Fad. 

Sir Man. How now, saucebox, kiss my aunt ? 

Boo. Did not your worship bid me observe what 
you did ? 

Sir Man, Did I bid you kiss ladies of quality ? 

La. Fad. What rude fellow's this 1 
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Sir Man, Forgive him aunt, 'tis his want of 
breeding. 

La. Fad. Well. Bridget! 

Bridg. Madam ? 

La. Fad. Bid John run with all speed to Sir 
Thomas Bash, and acquaint him my nephew is come, 
and run to my milliner's for my gloves and 
essences, and run to the Exchange, and run to my 
coach-maker's for my new harness, and run for my 
new towre,* and nm— 

Bridg. I shall run, madam, to bid him run, or 
otherwise the poor fellow will be made to run all 
over the town. [Eocit Bridg. 

La. Fad. Well, nephew, thou wilt enjoy to- 
night a delicate lady. 1 have so exalted thee to her 
with exuberant praises, that it will require a great 
expense of wit and breeding to maintain the 
glorious character I have given thee. Come, give 
me an account how thou hast spent thy time ; 
how hast thou improv'd those documents, and 
rudiments of good breeding, which I instiii'd into 
thee] 

Sir Man. Oh madam, I have improv'd every 
document, not a slip of rudiment your ladyship 
set but is grown up to a flower. Indeed, my father 
did all he could to spoil me ; he would let me 
read nothing in his lifetime but law-books. Cook 
upon Littleton, and books of re|K)rts, and judges' 
reports, and I read reports and repoits so long 
till it was reported I was a fool. 

Boo. Ay, but your worship now reads comedy 
books, and prodigy books. 

Sir Man. Tragedy books thou meanest ; ay, and 
songs, and verses, and drolleries : Covent Garden 



• A curled frontlet. Also about 1710, used to signify a \\\^\\ 
head-dre^s. 
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il roller)-, Westminster drollery, aiiil Windsor 
drollery. 

La. Fiid. Verj' well, this is as t«the accomplish- 
ment uf the mind ; but now to the external orna- 
ments of the body, as dancing, singing. 

Sir Man. Oh, I have had uancing-m asters, 
fenciDg-masters, and eingiDg-m asters. 

La. Fad. Ay, those masters must moke thee fit 
to be a servant to ladies. 

Sir Man. 1 can dance corantoes, and jigs, and 
sarabands. 

Boo, And hornpipes. 

La. Fad. Canst thou rise well 1 

Sir Man. In a morning, madam T 

Soo. H'lB worship gets up by break of day. 

La, Fad. No, rise nigh in dancing. If you will 
rise high iu ladies' favours here you must rise high 
in dancing, that is to say, dance loftily. 

Sir Man. Oh, I can dance very loftily. 

Boo. The country says, his Worship carries him- 
self too loftily. 

La. Fad. Make an essay of a lofty dance. 

[Sir Mannerly sin^s arid jumps. 
Very graceful, I swear, and very lofty ! 

Boo. Oh, hia Worship will jump like any jack- 
daw, that bu3 but one wing cut. 

Sir Mart. Jackdaw, sirrah 1 don't you make 
such saucy comparisons. 

La. Fad. Well, nephew, thou wilt kill a great 
many ladies titis winter ; those heels will advance 
thee, thou wilt jump into preferment. I see n 
witty man is good for anything ; one would 
wonder thou should'st jump so high, with such a 
weighty bruin in thy head. 

Boo. As heavy as a pail of milk. 

La. Fad. Thou art ingenious at both ends, both 
thy head and thy heels ; it's rare fur one to be witty, 
VOL. 3. ti 
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more than at one end. Well, nephew, thou wilt 
dance away all thy country fleeh this winter ; thy 
heels will be invited to shew their parts to dance, 
in every fine entry, in the masquea and yitya, 
and — 

Sir Man. Why, do they dance in entries here 1 
We dance in the country in our halls and dining- 
rooms, because the entries are too narrow. 

La, Fad. Oh fie, thou dost not understand the 
terras of thy own art yet ! to dance in an entry, 
that is to say, in an entry, an entry of any thing. 

Sir Afan. Uf freestone or brick 1 

Boo. Your Worship's are all freestone. 

La. Fad. No, no, tie, fie I expert in the science, 
and ignorant in the terms, in an entry of shep- 
herds, or gods and eoddesees. 

Sir Nan, I can dance in any entry in England. 

La. Fad. Stranee, that thou shouldst not appre- 
hend me ; but to let that pass — Well, but how is 
thy singing 1 

Boo. Oh, his Worship out-singa all our parish. 
At church the clerk is asham'd to set the psalm 
before hioL 

Sir Afan. Sing a psalm, I have sung my part in 
recitativo, as they call it. I bad a recitativo acted 
at my own house, and I acted in it, and sung ; I 
was Loudon, or Augusta, and I had a higb-crown'd 
hat, to signify Paul's steeple, and I had one acted 
the River Thames, I had a great nose made on 
purpose to signify London Bridge, and the River 
I'hames swam under my nose. I have my nose in 
my portmantua ; if I had it on, you should see 
Booby and I would act 

La. Fad. Then thou canst act, nephew t 

Boo. And so can I too. 

iSiV Man. Oh, I have all the new comedy books, 
and tragedy books, sent me, as fast as ever they are 
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made. Oh, I love them that huff the gods, they 
nmke do more of a god than we do of a constable. 

Boo. Your Worship and I acted a trayedy book, 
yoQ know. 

Sir MiiTK Yea, and I vae an hero, and I remem- 
ber two of the bravest lines. 

If saucy Jove my enemy appears, 
I'll pull him out o' heaven by the ears. 
There's ramping for you.* 

La. Fad. Saucy Jove, that'a very great I that took 
mightily here. 

Boo. Oh, that rumm-dumm,derry-dumm ! oh, but 
the two knocking verses, an't like your worship. 

Sir Man. Oh, ay, you must know, my part, aunt, 
was to beat an army, and so when 1 had beaten an 
army, and two armies more that came to their relief, 
and won four kingdoms in three hours, I cried, — let 
me see, it's a little out of my head ; I cried, I'll, 
I'U, — Booby, thou caost think of it 1 

Boo. yea, an't like your worship, I can remem- 
ber it perfectly, I'll, I'll, — mackings, I ha' forgot it, 
I ba' clropt it upon the road somewhere. 

Sir Man. What a noddle hast thou I thou actedst 
with me. 

Boo. Ay, but your worship kill'd me before yon 
Spoke the speech. The butler, the ploughman, and 
I, was the anny. 

Sir Man. I did not kill thee in earnest, did 1 1 
let me see I I'll. — 

Boo. Oh, now I remember, single, it begins with 
single. 
Sir Man. Oh single, single, — it begins with single, 

My single swora both men and guds shall maul 1 
Oh, but the next is the bravest, 

* H>]l. ill describiag Johd of Arc, any*, abe wa> " a rompe of 
nioh baldneBBB, tbat aha w<mld ooune bonoa and ridD then to 
mter >iid do lliyugta Ilint utber youog nmidena boths i btiorrad 
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I vill kill all the world, nsy more tliau all. 

Boo. There's your rowzers I 

Sir Man. There's your thumpers ! 

Ln Fad. Ob, they have a brave ingeoious way of 
writing now. 

Sir Man. Oh, but then the fine tender things 
that would make one cry. You must know, aunt, my 
part, was to he in love with my dairy-maiil, and 
her name was Celemena, and mme was Philaster, 
and I cried 

How does my fairest Celemena do 1 
And she cried 

Thank you my dear Philaster, how do you T 

La. Fad. Very natural and soft. 

Boo. Oh, the dairy-maid is very soft. 

Sir Man. Oh, but then the two next are tender. 
I cried, 

iJoes my sweetheart me any kindness heart 
And she cried 

I love you dearly, now, I vow and swear. 

La. Fad. Very tender ! 

Boo. Oh, Mary is a yery tender good natur'd 
maid. 

Sir Man. Tender as an over-boil'd chick. 

La. Fad. Very wittily comparison'd, the sense is 
ready to drop in pieces ! 'tis very fit for women's 
weak stomachs. 

Sir Man. Oh, but when my maid and I came to 
die, I don't know why we were to die, but we died 
mighty mournfully, and then I having learnt to 
sing, I groan'd so musically, I died in efTuut flat, 
oh, cned 1 1 

La. Fiul. Oh, that was sweet. 

Sir Man. Oh, but then the similes— I love the 
ximiles dearly ! to see two heroes, or two armies go 
to it as formerly, with sword aud buckler, so now 
with sword and simile, simile and sword; back- 
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tlash, Blash-hnck, for you must know a simile 
servea imtead of a buckler, for if a man be ready 
to strike another, if t' other up's with a simile hu 
can't strike till the simile's gone. 

La. Fad. Oh, they have a fine way. 

Sir M'ln. Ay, and then they have such plenty of 
similes, you sliall have a play stack as full of 
similes as a country garden of flowers, you may 
gather posies o' similea. 

La. Fad. Wittily said again, stuck fnll o' similes, 
and posies of similes. I swear, tliy head is as full 
of siiniles as the plays are. 

Sir Mitn. Oh, sir, a witty man's head is a simile- 
hed, and breeds similes as fast as an oysterbed 
breeds oysters. 

La. Fad. Witty again ! he has strange parts. 

Sir Man. Ami then they have the finest odd out 
of the way of similes, similes that are most com- 
monly no similes at all, as now, speakiog of a 
lady's bright eyes, says one 

How do the nimble glories of her eye, 
Frisk, and curvett, and swiftly gallop by t 
There's a fine comparison, to compare a lady's eye 
to a horse. 

La. Fad. Ay, and nimble is a fine odd, out of 
the way epithet for glories, nimble glorii's. Well, 
dear chuck, how camest thou by all this admirable 
and, as I may say, nimble knowledge I 

Sir Man. You must know I had a couple of 
gallant gentle blades lay at my house, that were 
great men in London! here they are called crit^ 
wiques, and they taught me the finest thiugs. 

La. Fiul. Oh, the critiques are great men indeed, 
they make poets ax 'fraid of them 0£ a Uou is of a 

Sir Man. Some say that is not at all. 

La. Fad. An old lion, it may be, is not, nor an 
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old poet, of a critique, bot jour new poets are so 
afraid of them, that if a critique crows they kk 
ready to faint away. 

Sir Man. Is't possible 1 could not one buy a 
oritick's place 1 

Boo. Pray your worship do, and let me be your 
derk. 

La. Fad. Buy I alas thou may's! judge and critick 
for thy half-crown, as much as thou wilt. 

Sir Mai\. Tliat's a pitiful place, if one can buy 
it for half a crown. 

Boo. Oh, but the clerk may get money though. 

La. Fad. 'Tia not money but Wit makes a man 
a critick. 

Sir Man. Then I am a critick already. 

Boo. Oh, brave ! then I am a clerk. 

La Fad. Well, dear flesh and blood o' mine, let 

me embrace thee, that I may say I have my arm 

I full of wit. ' Thou art a bridegroom for a princess ; 

/ how wilt thou honour my education 1 Well, haat 

' thou brought up any clothes to be married in i 

.Sir Man. My portmantle full 

La. Fad. Go and adorn thyself with all speed, 
whilst I prepare for the same affair, for I am to be 
married as well as thyself. 

Sir Man. Is't possible t 

Enter Brtoqet. 

Bridff. Andrew, madam, has been at Sir Thomas 

Rash's, and can hear no tidings, neither of Sir 

Thomas, nor madam Christina. Madam Christina 

Sout all night, and is not come home since ; Sir 
imas is gone somewhere in a great combustion, 
and the servants can give no account of either of 
'em. 

La. Fad. That's strange ! Oh, I'll warrant you, 
they'll be heard on, nephew. Go and dress thyself, 
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meanwhile I'll stop to the Exchange for some 
thin^ I want, and after that I'll go over and in- 
vite Betty Frisqiie to my wedding. I have much 
kindness for that poor creature. 
Sir Man. So you see, madam, 
I bring to town a mind and wit in fashion, 
And doubt not but to grace your education. 



Tlie Scene clianges lo Ike Street. 
EtUer Ramble. 
nb. Into what a villiinous trap t 



, 1 1 fall'n ! 
dull rogue that 1 was, not to know laabella'a voice. 
Where were my ear*, my senses ? they were all in 
my pocket. I was tiukled with my ravishing expec- 
tations, into a perfect numbness into death ; now am 
I discovered in nil my rogueries and intrigues, and 
falsehoods; and must never hope to enjoy the 
sweet pleasure of lying and foreswearing any more ; 
I roust now either repent, and become a downright 
plodding lover to Christina, or in plain terms lose 
her. I must either forsake all the world for, or her 
for all the world. Well, if I do forsake her, she 
has this to boast, I do not forsake her for any one 
woman, I forsake her for ten thousand. But what 
do I talk of for«sakiugher1 will not she forsake me 
after this discovery t and besides her own anger, 
will not SirThomas compel herl for he is horribly 
provoked against me, whatever the matter is. 
Well, I cannot bear the loss of Mrs Christina ! I had 
rather endure marriage with her, than enjoy any 
other woman at pleiwure. — I must and will repent 
and reform ; and now should an angel appear in 
female shape, he should not tempt me to revolt any 
more. 

Enter Mebry. 
Oh, Merry, I am ruin'd I 
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JtffT. Oh, sir, you are a happy man ! I have not 
time to ask you the success of vour last adventure, 
I am so transported with the pleasure of the 
present Cannot you limn, sir t 

Hamb. Limn, what dost thou mean t 

Mer. Why limn, sir ; draw pictures in little. 

Bamb. I draw pictures f 

Mer, Yes, sir, you can, sir. 

Bamb, But I cannot, sir. 

Afer, But you can, sir, you can limn, and you 
must limn, and you shall limn, sir. Coming along 
by Charing Cross, w]io should it be my fortune to 
meet with but Mr Drawell, the limner, going in all 
haste to my Lord Dr}'bone*s, to draw Mrs Frisque's 
picture — and what comes into my head, sir, but to 
beg of him to write an apology for not coming, and 
send you with it to perform the work in his stead ; 
and to prevail with him I promised him the gain of 
the picture, without the trouble. 

Btiinb, Thou hast undone me, seduced me from 
the ways of virtue and constancy, just as I was 
entering into *em ; I am not able to resist the 
temptation of this plot . But how shall I manage 
it t for I can no more make the picture of a face, 
than I can make a face ; I have not so much skill 
as a man may learn out of the Complete Gentleman, 
and other elaborate pieces that t^^ach that fiicultv. 

Mer, No, sir ! did I not hear yi»u the other day 
in a mercer *s shop promise his wife her picture, in 
the presence of several ladies, and the good man 
scrap d you many legs, to express his extraonlinary 
sense of so great a fjivour, and said he would wait 
uiH^n you, with his wife, at your chaniWr ? 

Jtumh. Thou say'st right I glowing with extreme 
api^etite to her. my tongue and brain overheated 
with motion, in the stream and whirljHH^l of 
thought and babble, I very impudently invited her 
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to Bit to me for her picture, and the foolish cuckold 
lier liusband did accordingly bring her, and leave 
her with me j where, when I had sqneez'd hia 
orange, I gave htm the rind again ; and requited 
him with the shadow of it, drawn by one that 
could perform it. 

MfT. Can you not draw then, air] what shall we 
do 1 our plot is spoii'd. 

liamb. Not at all, sir; I can draw well enough 
for my purpose. By this plot I may draw her as I 
did the mercer'a wife ; that ia I may draw her to 
my chamber, that's enough. 

Afer. That'a very well thought on, and, to con- 
tinue the quibble, this plot will give you a colour 
to visit her. 

Samb. Well quibbled again ! where 's the apology 1 
ia that as witty 1 

Mtr. A good, honeat, plain, country apology. 

[Qivti him a UUft. 

Jtatnb. Come along, Merry ! tliou must help in 
this business. Well, I must turn thee awaybefore 
thy wicked counsels have undone me. 

]H*r. Indeed, sir, it is ill done of me. but it is done 
ont of pure pity, like a good natur'd nurse, that 
cannot fnrliear giving a feverish creature, that is 
ready to die of thirst, what drink they crave. I 
cannot for my life hear you groan after a wench 
night and day so pitifully, and not help you. 

[Exeunt. 

Entrr Lord Drybone and Betty Frisijuk 

Tlie Scene, a Chawher. 

Lord Dry. Go, go, hussy! you are an unkind 

naughty girl, to make me (jay thus dear for every 

smile and smirk I get from you. I dare safely say 

not a dimple you make when you smile, that does 
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not coat me, one with another, farty pound a dim- 
ple. 

Bet. Tis ynur own fault, my dear lord I you will 
be chiding o' one, and quarrelling with one. 

Lord Dry. Chiding o' one, and quarrelling with 
one 1 ay, and I had better quarrel ou. I am a fool 
to buy peace so dear, consideriug what a poor 
trade I have and how little I get by it. 

Jleity. People that cannot barter commodity for 
commodity, must send money in specie. You know 
they do it all the world over. 

Lord Dry. But that's a very ruinous trade. One 
had better war with such a country, and forbid ail 
traffic with it, my dear Frisky. 

Beity. Ay, if one can live without it, my dear 
lord, you. 

Lord Dry, Come, no more of this, prepare to sit ! 
Mr Drawell's a coming. I am glad you like your 
point and jewel, it puts you in good humour, and 
makes you the fitter to sit. 

Enter ClSR. 

Cits. There's one below from Mr Drawell de- 
sires to speak with your lordship. 

Lord Dry. How ! has he fail d me again % what 
an unworthy fellow it is, he shall never draw it 
now though he will do it for nothing. 

Betly. May be he has not fail'd you, my lord. 
Send for the man up, and know his mesaage. 

Lord Dry. Let the man come up : \Exil Cist. 
These sort of fellows, if they grow anything 
famous, they grow so saucy with it that they are 
not to be endured. 

Enler Ramble, disguUtd. 

Bamb. I come from Mr Drawell, my lord 1 he 
Bends this letter by me to your lordship. 

[Giva him a kiter. 
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[Lord Drijhone opens the itller and readf. 
My noblo Lord — Fortune maliciously, just as I was 
upon'lhe way arcoming, — I have, by much im- 
portunacy, obtain'd the extraordinary kind- 
ness of this geiilleman, tu come in my room, 
one of the first men in the wurld, formerly my 
scholar ; have a care, I beseeoh your lordship, 
not to speak to him of any recompense, for he 
is a gentleman of quality, and dniwa only for 
his own divertisement, 

Your Lordbhip's humble servant. 

Drawell. 

Bflti/. This gentleman come to draw my picture 1 
I know him. 1 love him for this piece of ingenuity, 
I swear. [Aside. 

Lord Drif. Sir, this is a great favour ! indeed, 1 
will assure you, sir, I take it for a great honour. 
See, sir, this is the person whom I recommend to 
your skill. [Ilambk mlitles her. 

Betty. I receive tliis favour with a great deal of 
satisfaction ; this is an honour beyoud expectation. 
1 could not hope for such an illustrious limner. 

Ramb. If I had no skill at alt, so beautiful a 
person would inspire me. 

Btlly. Oh! sir, I rather need oil the favour your 
pencil can afford ; your excellent skill must hide 
the faults and defects of nature. 

Bamh. Nature, madam, has not committed one 
the pencil must for ever despair of. 

Lord Dry. Come, enough of this, if you please, 
sir, let alone these compliments, and to your 
business ; this ia not at all to the purpose 

BrUy. If your pencil, sir, flatters as much as 
your tongue, the picture you will draw will not at 
all resemble me. 
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Stanb. Heaven that made the original has taken 
away all means of flattery. 

Betty. Heaven that made ! — 

Lord Dry. I eay I will have no more compli- 
ments. Come, sir, if you please, begin your work. 

Bamb. I am ready ! 

t Pulls out Ms penciit, colours, find palate. 
ere shall I place myself, sir t 

Jianb. Here, madam ! this place receives the 
light best of any we shall tind. 

BeUy. Do I ait right J [She sil«. 

Bamb. Indifferent, madam; a little more upright, 
if you please, a little more this way, your body 
tnm'd thus ; lift up your head, that the beauty of 
your neck may appear, your breast bare, thus, — 
{Go«t and fefls her breasts) very well, a little more, 
— more yet — 

Lord Dry. WTiat a pudder is here 1 I do not 
like all this ; cannot you sit as you should t 

Betty. This is all new to me, I never sat before. 
Tis the gentleman's business to place me, let him 
set me how he will 

Bamb. You sit admirable well, madam ! keep 
yourself thus. 

Lord Dry. So, sir, pray to your seat. 

Bamb. A little more towanls me, madam, your 
eyes always on me. I beseech you, madam, your 
looks fix'd to me. 

Bflly. Now, sir, pray do not flatter me I I am 
none of those women, who, if pictures be but 
handsome, they care not whether they be like or 
no ; one fine handsome picture might serve 'em 
all ; for all demand the same things, fine features, 
and delicate complexion. For my part I desire no 
cliarity at all, let my picture be but like and I 

Bamb. You are so rich in beauty, that the 
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]>encil can add nothing to you ; it niaypossibly de- 
tract, it cannot flatter. Ah, what sweetness ia 
there! what charms I I undertake a hold work 
to represent those perfections. [Tulh and pauUn. 
I remember a story of Apelles : Apellea once 
drew the pictiiro of a mistress of Alexander the 
Great ; and, as he was painting her, fell so passion- 
ately in love with her, that he was ready to die. 
Alexander, out of pure generosity, bestowed hef 
upon him. I could do as Apellt's did ; but my 
lonl, I am afraid your lordship will not prove an 
Alexander the Great. 

Lord Dry. Come, sir, I pray proceed in your 
painting ! we have neither of us any business with 
Alexander the Great that I know of. 

Jtamb. If Alexander the Great were by, he 
should not hinder me from saying, I never saw 
anything so charming, so— 

Lmrd Dry. Sir, in plain terms, you talk too 
much in my opinion, and do not at all mind your 
{wncil. 

Ramb. My lord, on the contrary, I discourse 
out of regard to my pencil ; to quicken the spirits, 
and put a briskness and gaiety iu the faue. 

Enkr Merry, running dresstd like an Allome;/, 
■widt a ffrten hag under his aiin. 

Urd Drij. How now, what would this fellow 

have 1 Who let him in without my acquaintance 1 

Mer. I beg your lordship's [Mirdon for my rude 

Eressing in, I am unknown to your lordship, but I 
ave business of extraordinary concern to your 
lordship, which I must acquaint you of with all 
speed. 

Lord Dry. Business of extraordinary concern to 
me 1 what is it 1 
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Mer. I inust impart it to your lordBhip in 
private. 

Lord Drg. We are private enoueh here, I won't 

S' out of the room, for I don't like this picture 
awer. [Asid* 

Mur. Look you, my lord; ay, this ia it; no, 

\Prawi him aside, and tohi/pers, atid produces sev- 
eral long scrolls. 
Ihia is not it ; ay, this is it I no, no, ay, now I come 
to it. 

[Bamble starts from his feet, and falls on his knees 
bffore Bilty, watching Lord Drybone still. 

Loid Dry. I would thou wert come to it at 
once. 

Bamb. Oh, charming creature ! if you have any 
pity in your soul, save the life of a poor languigh- 
ing lover, that has been dying for you these two 
months. I have expressed my love to you by signs, 
and you liavti regarded them, and now I have 
studied this way, to tell you in more intelligible 
manner how much I love, admire, adore you, 
above all the creatures of the world, above all I uan 
express, and shall, as long as I live ; but that life 
will not exceed this minute, if you put me not 
instantly out of despair. 

£etty. I know you, sir, I have observ'd you, I 
confess, and do further acknowledge, your love is 
not unpleasing to me, but it is impossible for me 
to give you any satisfaction. 

Atnifi. If you say the word, it is, and shall be 
possible, nay, it shall be impossible to hinder it 

Jieily. But, sir, I am a close prisoner, and cannot 
stir out to save my own life, and much less yours. 

Bamb. Now you speak unkindly, for I have seen 
you abroad. 

Betty. It may be so, but, like a prisoner in the 
king's bench, never without my keeper. 
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^Jtamb. You can shako off your keeper, if you 

Belli/. My lord and I now are upon pretty good 
terms ; where do you lodge 1 

Bomb. At the bra?,ier'a in the Mall. 

Bfily. Be within about two io the afternoon, 

Eamb. Divine creature ! 

Btttij. But hope for nothing but a visit, for there 
will be more words to a bargain than these. I will 
have a farther trial of love, and I will have a better 
love than perhaps you intend. 

Ramb. Oh, heavenly creature 1 you shall have as 
much as you can hold. 

Lwd Lh-tj. How now, Mr Painter, what are you 
doing there 1 

Batnb. Is this a mole, madam, or a little speck 
of dirt 1 

Lord Dry. A mole, madam ! I' Gad, this same 
picture drawer — 

Mer. Now, my lord, if the conveyances be 
drawn thus. 

Lord Dry. Prithee, ha' done with thy convey- 
ances, for I do not undentand one word thou 
say'st. 

M(r. No, my lordl look you, I'll moke it 
plain. 

Lord Dry. Well, if thou mak'st it never so plain, 
what is all this to me 1 

Mer. Not to you, my lord 1 why are not you my 
Lord Buck's 1 

Lord Dtji. No, nor my Lord Doe neither. 

Mer. What a rascal wa» the porter to toll me 
this was the Lord Buck's ! 

luffd Dry. What a rascal was you, sirrah, to como 
to trouble me ! 

Bttly, Begone ! my lord's jealous, and grows into 
[Hxii Meiry. 
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c^'l^T. If be piiws out of bmnocir. oar pkrt's 
fpciilU [n EamUe. 

Ha-fkL VifJL Tn^iam ! eDcvo^ for onoe. 

Ltfri /ri. Yesw sir. azid loo muck. 

Baml. To-XDCifTCiw 1 will wait on tc4i ipan 

L(«n^ /^ 1 filial] desiiv v^mr pankou too bare 
dcoc 4*Dciu^ I too mncb at tbu time to come here 
acr m<*re. 

i^flTjiL H<'W, XK» more } vhat« &hall be Dot finish 
DT picl42re T 

L^rif //?>. Yi4i mean mr pictoiv. Y& too that 
Eh, bot \is mj picture tbat must be drawn, and in 
an cglj &hii}«e tc«o. 

ITihif r Lady Faddle. 

Xa. /W. How now. wbai is thi-K noifie \ fie, mj 
Lord Dirlic^De, om uptin ibee ! wih tboa never \et 
tint j»c»C'r creature bare anv res-t ' I »w«ar, I won- 
der fcbe will live witb tbre, Wbat's tbematier, 
rridrr? 

Bittt. Here's a noble gentleman bas done me 
tbe boiiour to l^egin mj pict4ire. aud mv lord turns 
bim awAkT nnciriUy. and won't let him ocouplrte bis 
work. 

L(>rl I^m. I know wbat work vou would bare 
bim cc*mpkle. Star, let me £ke«e ' I will make an 
experiment- SLew mt- your work before you px let 
me £4^ bvw I like it. 

Ii3Ti,l. Alas, my lord, at present it is but rude; 
you can «e n\.»lliing . Four days bencc sitmi-tbing 
will appear. 

L'tJ Ifn.. Let me see it as it is, sir ! wbat a devil 
of a face is this ? [/•'<»;.■?•»> ^rrfj^ A*»>i :X^ ,u.-tvrr. 

B'lVil. Alas, it is bu; — but — a jx^x on me for 
not l'.*'k:iig on st-me K^t to ^el tbe tcrm^. » .^sjrjf, ) 

It i& but dtr|i&n«d fXiloUI^ 
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Lard Dry. Departetl colours, what are those I 
deud colours, joii would say, I believe. 

Banih. Ay, dead colours ! the other ia a term 
gentlemen use. 

iwrf Dry. Ay, such a gentleman as you are; 
but, sir, can this ever be a (ace % 

Eawb. A moBt beautiful oue when my pencil 
has lickt it 

hnd Dry. Lickt it? ay, indeed, it is more like a 
bear's cub than a faue. 

Ramb. It IB a way of drawing I have. 

Lord Dry. Is it, sir } pray, if you olease, let that 

door be your way at present, anil pray let my 

house be never in your way of drawing mure. 

Come in, Betty ! I'll talk with Drawell for this trick. 

{Exeunt L. Dryb. arid Betty. 

La. Fad. Tiiis gentleman a picture-drawer 1 I 
swear he is the handsomest picture-drawer that 
over I saw. Hold, sir I pray, a word with you. 

Jiamb. Madam, I am commanded lience. 

La Fad. Sir, 1 have empire enough here to re- 
prieve you, at least for a moment, aud you shall 
stay 1 Sir, I uuderatand, you draw pictures, and so 
handsome a picture-ditiwer must weeda di-aw very 
handsome pictures, whatever my Lord Dryboue 
says. 

Samb. When I draw yours, madam, I cannot do 
otherwise. 

La. Fad. I swear, an incomparable well-bred 
man I Noble sir, you have drawn your own por- 
traiture, in most gentle colours, that I am ex- 
tremely ambitious to have mine drawn by so 
delicate a hand. 

Mafnb. Madam, mv hand is unworthy of that hon- 
our. Your picture deserves rather to be drawn in a 
coach and six horses, in triumph round the town. 

La. Fad. I swear tliat is very witty and sur- 
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prising I Sir, you now more and more inflame me 
with an ardent desire to taste of your skill ; I will 
not FMt till 1 obtain the felieity. 

Jiamb. My pencil will be proud of the glory- 
How ahall I be rid of this imperlinent woman 1 

[Aside. 
Enter Cisr, vjhUpers Ramble. 

Cm. Sir, my lady is extremely troubled and 
Mham'd, my lord has treated you thus uncivilly ; 
by good luck, my lord is jtist now call'd out about 
an extraordinary affair, and will not be back these 
threo hours. She bo extremely desires to have her 
picture drawn by you, that, if you will step down, 
Bhe will meet you at the door, and go and sit for 
an hour in any place you shall think convenient. 

Bamb. Most excellent creature. I adore thee for 
thy message ! were I on a precipice, I would leap 
down to such an invitatioiL I will disentangle 
myself from Madam Impertinence, that hooks her- 
self to me, and be at the door in an instant. 
Madam, an affair of consequence calls me away, 
(E^ Ciss), my pencils, my oysters hells, my brightest 
colours, the exactest motion of my hand, and the 
beat of my skill, shall always attend your fair 
physiognomy. Your ladyship's most humble ser- 
vant, and picture-drawer. [Exit Rnmh. 

La. Fad. The top, the cream, the flower, the 
quintessence of wit and ingenuity ; his harmonious 
tongue has left a tang, a relish of a passion behind 
it ! I swear I feel a little palpitation, I shall not 
be at repose till I commence my intrigue ; and, oh 
my brutish and obtuse memory, I have forgot to 
ask him what happy place he honours with his 
abode. Hut now I think on't. Frisky can lend me 
the knowledge ; I will run with speed, and borrow 
it of her. \Ej:ii la. Fad. 
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The seme, the 'Slrfet, htfirre Ramble's hdging. 

Enter Kamble and Bettv Frisque, vkarded. 

Ramh. Heaven be praisVl, we are safe at the 

place of battle ! This is my todgiug ! in, in, my dear 

— my BWeet — 

Belly. Hold, air ! I have honourably walk'd with 
you into the field, but now I'll artide with you. 

fiamb. I abhor the word I it has been lately 
mischievous to me, and I will not hear it. 

Enter a Woman vizanled, as ovi o/Ramble'S lodgings. 

fTomati. Oh, Mr Eamble, are you come t I have 
been waiting for my picture this hour. 

Eamh. Oh, curse on my memory, I forgot this 
assignation ! I have such bundles of billuw-doux 
that I must keep a clerk to enter them in a 
joumaL Dear madam, I beg your pardon, I was 
pre-engag'd to a person of honour, and I quite 
forgot. Come an hour hence, and I will not fail 
you. [EtU H'uiaan. 

Etiier Ui Ikem a second (f'oman. 

2 Wota. So, Mr Kamble, you serve me finely I 
I have been staying for my picture tliese two 
hours, and here you promise 'em to flirts. Here is 
a flirt newly gone out has kept me a prisoner in 
a closet this hour, 1 was so afraid to be seen, for 
fear of my honour. 

Hav^i. Oh, dear madam ! 

2 Worn. No, sir, 1 acorn to sit, if you draw the 
pictures of every flirt. 

£ett7/. So, sir, — but oh, I am ruiii'd ! my Lady 
Faddle's coming ! whither eliaJl 1 run 1 sh« will 
know me by my clothes. 

Eamh. In, in, dear madam ! this disease is 
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faetened ou me; hov shall I be cur'd of hert 
What an unlucky rogue am I in my amours ! 

[Betty and Bambie strive to run in, Betty geti in, 
but Lady Faddle catches Bamhle. 

La. Fad. Have I found you, sir ? this is for- 
tunate ! I will not part with you till I obtain the 
glory to be deciphered by your ingenious hand. 

Ramb. Oh, madam, wliat Appelles is fit for so 
great a work 1 You are so admirably painted. 

La. Fad. Not at all, sir, you are misinformed, I 
only use a little red. Fob, painted t I swear I hate 
a painted woman in my heart, I suspect their 
virtue ; besides, 'tis nasty ! Painted I fob t 

Bamb. I mean, by nature's hand. 

La. Fad. I beg your pardon, I misunderstood 
you. 

Bamh. Tliat art were saucy to contend. 

La. Fad. Oh, sir, you put me in a longing ex- 
pectation ! I beseech you let us to some convenient 
place, where you may begin your work. Put me 
in any posture you please, sweet sir, and let me 
taste plentifully of your skill. 

Ramh Madam, 1 want some poet to assist my 
fancy. You shall be drawn in a triumphant posture, 
with all the gods and goddesses attending ; Venus 
crying for not being so handsome ; Juno scolding 
for jealousy of you ; blind Cupid borrowing glass 
eyes to stare on you ; Jupiter transforming him- 
self into a lap-dog, to kiss you ; Mars lying naked 
under your feet, in the shape of a back-sword. 

La. Fad. Oh, admirable ! when shall this most 
rare piece be begun t 

Itamb. That, madam, I do not know. 

La. Fad. Not know, sir ) why, sir, is it not 
your noble hand that performs it t 

BanA. My hand will not have the glory. 

La. Fad. Whose then, sir 1 
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Banb. I do not know, madam. 
La. Fad. Fie, fie, sir ! ihie is superlative modesty. 
Come, come, sir I [Siie pulls htm. 

Ejtt-er Merry. 

Mer. Master I air — How 1 my wife that must be, 
here? 

La. Fad. Oh, dear, my servant here 1 I ahall be 
diBhonour^d. This is unfortunate ! 

jl/vr. Does my master deal with stale flesh too 1 
and is he making me a cuckold before I am mar- 
ried t I do not much care : he cannot cuckold me 
of her money ; how shall I do to outface him now 1 
— how now. Jack Ramble, engross all the ladies? 
[IftiiAs and tiods on HarnbU. 

La. Fad. What shall I wply ? wliat shall 1 in- 
vent f This is infernal ! [Aside. 

liamb. How now, sirrah, bow came you and I so 
familiar 1 What is this thy rogue's plot ? 

[Ahrry winks and iwds on Rantblf, 

Mtr. So, madam, this is line ! 

Loh Fad. I swear, sir, — -I swear ! — I don't know 
what to Bwear, I am in such confusion. 

Met. Very well, madam, this is a good begin- 
ning! 

Hamb. This rogue is intimate with her. — This is 
some plot, that I cannot discover. But, ha ! here is 
Sir Thomas coming this way in haste. 

in, Fad. Sir Thomas Kasli catch me here ! this 
is dishonour upon dishonour. 

Enlrr Sir Thoma.s Rash and four Bailiffs. 

Sir Tho. So, have I found you ! Tliat is the 
lady I I command you, take her I 

1 Ba. Lady Fuddle, I arrest you in the Kind's 
name, in an action of a thousand pounds at the 
suit of Sir lliomas Rash, here present, 
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Sir Tko. Come, put in BObMantial bail, m- go to 
jw)! 

Bamb. An arreat at my lodging t 

Mer. My wife that must be, arreatcd J 

La. Fad. Arrested ! 

[Rambh and Merry i>f'^lodTate,ai»d the Bailiffs 
step in and disarm them. 

Sir Tko. Hold, sir, be not too forward t Vour 
turn will come soon enough. 

La. Fad. Is this done, Sir Thomas, like a civil 
person, and a person of honour 1 

Mer. What is the buBiness, madam t 

La. Fad. I will declare before all these gentle- 
men. Know then, that a nephew of mine, a bar- 
onet in the country, was bound in a bond of a 
thousand pounds to come up to town, and marry 
Mrs Christina, Sir Thomas's daughter, four days 
ago, and I was bound in the same Dond. 

Jiamb. What's this 1 

La. Fad. And, my nephew failing to come up, 
Sir Thomas, like an uncivil person, takes the for- 
feiture of the bond. 

Bamb. How, Sir Thomas, have you engaged 
your daughter to any one, aiter you have promis'd 
her to me } 

Sir Tho. I promia'd her to you to be your strum- 
pet, did I ? 

Kamb. My strumpet % Sure, Sir Thomas, you are 
craz'd, I know not what you mean, nor do you 
know your own meaning. 

Sir Tho. That shall be tried. 

Mer. Is this all the business) 

Sir Tko. Come, Bailiffs, with your prisoner to 
the jail ! 

Mer. Hold, hold, sir, I'll release her ! Madam, 
we will have a trick for his trick; say you are my 
wife, and plead covert-beam. 
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Rainh. Was this the rogue's plot 1 He has giill'd 
this simple lady into tnatrimotty. [Aside. 

Mer. Yes, sir, she is the wife of me, John Merry 
Esq., of Merry llalL Now meddle with her, sir, if 
you dare. 

Sir Tho. Say you bo, air, are you eome over me 
80 1 Very well ! then I shall speedily talte out a 
writ to arrest John Merry, Esq., in nu action of a 
thousand pounds, and he shall pay it me every far- 
thing, if all the estate the said John Meri'y and 
hia wife, the late Dame Faddle, have in tlie world 
can pay it. 

La Fad. Sir Thomas, I would have you to know 
that, do your worst, my estate is able to pay twice 
that sum, yet I have enough remaining, 

Mer. I am glad to hear of that 1 tnree or four 
thousand pounds will be good sauce to make the 
old goose go down. [Aside. 

Enter CuRlSTlSJL and Ibabelul vUarded. 

Chris. Hold I before this noble company part,! 
have sometliing of great importance tt> say to Mr 
Ramble, in the presence of you alt. Sir, do you 
know me t 

Jiamb. Madam ) [Digcorers herse!f to be Chrixlitta. 

Chris. Sir, I am your unfortunate daughter, 
^Knedsto SirTho.) who, in obedience to your com- 
inanda am going to remove so great a misfortune as 
myself for ever from your family ; but ere I depart, I 
b^ you, by all your (last fatherly love, by the secret 
remaina of it still in your breast, by the remem- 
brance of mydear mother in heaven, to give me leave 
to vindicate my self, and challenge this base villain 
i& the presence of heaven, who knows my innocence, 
in your own presence, to whom he has wrong'd 
me, in the presence of all these, to affirm, if be 
dares, if there be any truth, or shadow of truth, in 
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any word or tittle of what he spoke, in prejudice 
of my honour. 

Bamb. Hey, what mystery t what riddle 1 what 
dream is this 1 

Sir Tko. Yes, sir ! now af&rm to her face what 
you said of her last night ; that she had been 
naught with you before, that she had made an ap- 
pointment then to be naught with you, and that she 
nad been naught before ever you touch'd her. 

Bamb. 0, horrid ! What devil has forg'd such an 
abominable falsehood of me 1 May heaven strike 
me dead with thunder; may the earth sink and 
swallow me j may all the curses of injured inno- 
cence pursue me, if ever such an impious thought 
came into my soul ! 

Sir Tho. Oh, impudence ! impudence ! 

Jiamb, And to shew my words and thoughts are 
the same, I here declare her as pure and spotless 
as a soul in heaven. I desire no greater happiness 
in the world than to possess her with all those mis- 
fortunes which I am accused to have brought upon 
her. 

Sir Tho. Was ever the like impudence heard 1 He 
said all this I charge him with to my face, and 
fought with me to maintain his words. 

La. Fad. Very well, I shall have nothing to do 
with you, or your disputes ; know, my nephew is 
come to town ; but he shall so back again, and 
break off the match ; and so take your course. 

Sir Tho. Sir Mannerly come 1 Hold, madam, one 
word more with your ladyship, and Til end all con- 
troversies. Well, Mr Ramble, you declare in the 
presence of my Lady Faddle, and us all, that you 
never meant the word you said. 

Jiamb. That I never said or thought anything 
of this lady, but what a votary might say of the 
saint he prays to. 
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Sir TfuK That you acknowledge her entirely 
innocenl of — 

Ramb. That her innocence is equal with her 
beauty; and th&t her beauty can l>e equall'd by 
nothing, but her own innocence : and that she can 
be compar'd with none but herself. 

Sir Th^. And that you will marry her, when- 
ever I pleaae, and leave her fortune to my discre- 

Jiamb. Tliat I will many her, without any con- 
Bideration of a fortune, rather than any other 
woman in the world with a Kingdom. 

Sir Tko, Very well, then take notice, I will 
many her to Sir Mannerly Shallow ; and so, my 
Lady Faddle, I release your ladyship ; and now 
our contest is ended. 

Itamb. What'e that i 

Chrit. Hold, Mr Ramble, do not dare to inter- 
pose ! my father has declar'd his pleasure, and I 
declare my ready obedience ; however, I will 
never have yon of all men. 

Ramb, Oh my torment I 

La. Fad. Well, Sir Thomas, you have dealt, 
let me tell you. ungentilely with me ; but however, 
to put an end to controversies, I forgive you ; and 
so let the match proceed. 

[ExeiiiU Sir Tho. Eas/i, La. Fad., Clirit., 
and Isab. 

Bamh. Merry, a word ! is this lady your wife ) 

Mtr. Yes, in earnest, sir, 

Samb. Then, sirrah, make ber break off this 
match, or 111 cut your tliruat, how dear soever I 
pay for it. 

Mtr. Well, sir, a word to the wise is enough. 
You may be sure I'll do what lies in my power. 

[Kxil Merry. 
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Enter BeTTY FbISQUR. 

Belly. So, so Mr Ramble, you are a very fine 
man ! some women come to you for their pictures, 
and others for promise of marriage ; I have heard 
all passages. This is you that lov'd, admir'd, ador'd 
me above all creatures in the world ; above all 
you could express; that you could have do rest 
day nor nighl, for thinking and sighing after me I 
Poor loving man ! 1 had Seen sweetly serv'd if I 
had been such a fool aa to have believ'd you, and 
fall'n a loving you as hard as ever I could drive. 
Well, I thank you, you have done me a kindness ; 
I shall endure my confinement a little better after 
this, nay, I shall thank my old lord for keeping 
me out of the temptatious of such false, dissem- 
bling, insinuating men. [Exit. 

Bamb. So, so, forsaken and hated by every one 1 
all afBictioDS come together ; I am justly serv'd 
for my liquorish, greedy, insatiable, ridiculous 
temper ; that, like Adam, could not be contented 
in Panidise, but must be tasting all sorts of fruit, 
lawful, or unlawful, though I had pleasures enow 
in Christina's love to satisfy a demigod, and mor« 
than any mere creature could merit. Well, despair 
ehall be damn'd before he shall have the fing'ring 
of me, yet. Opportunity has not so tum'd his 
bald crown on me, but I can have hold enough of 
his ears yet ; at least I will have hold of my 
rival's ears, whoe'er he be. This shall give him to 
understand (shows his sword), what jtortion he shall 
have with his lady ; nay, what lady he shall have, 
for this fair, slender creature shall enjoy bis body, 
and speedily. {_Eni. 
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Act IV: Scene I., The Sirtet. 

Enter Sir Mannerly Shallow, and Booby. 

Sir Mannerly dresl in a fine coantry-fashioiCd tuU. 

Sir Mail. How do lay clothes become me, 
Booby 1 

Soo. Bravely, an't like your woreliip. 

Sir M'in. And nni I pretty handsome I 

£00. I never see a handsomer man peep out of 
a suit of clothes. 

Sir Man. Well, I long for my bride! oh how 
gentilely I could aalute her now ! madam, what a 
spring, a aourue, a fountain, a river of love and 
beauty flows from your eyes ; a Nilua of beauty 
overHows the Kgypt of yoiir face, 

Ejiler a Servant. 

Ser. Sir Thoraaa Rash, nor Madam Christina, 
are nowhere to be found, air. 

Sir Man. Hey, not to be found I Well, then, 
there is knarery iu this, they do it on purpose to 
make me forfeit my bond. Oh dear, here comes 
tbe person of quality 1 invited to my wedding I 
what shall I say to excuse myself to him 1 
Enter ilie Porter. 

N^oble sir, I swear I am so out of aspect, I know 
not how to demean myself. I was so bold as to crave 
the honour of your company at my wediling^ upper 
to-night, and 1 swear, str, I cannot find my bride. 

Pvr. Not find your bride, sir ! that's strange ! 
it's a common thing here in London for women to 
run away from their husbands after they're 
marrieil, but I never knew a woman run from her 
husband before she was married till now. Weil, 
air, there's no hurt done. 

Sir Man. Hold, noble sir ! I have received "" 
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numj noble fkToars from you icMiaj, that I will 
not let jroa stir till I know to whom I am so much 
obliged, that I maj know to whom to repay. I 
beseech yon, sir, to lei me know your honouimble 
name, for I am sure yoo are of noble quality. 

Pot. Ay, m, I am a kni^t! I was dubbed last 
Jjord Mayor's show. 

Sir Man. Look you ther^. Booby, did not I say 
he was a knight T I beseech you, sir, of what 
order t for bv your silrer chain, and noble silver 
plate, you must be of some order that I have not 
read of in heraldry. 

Por. I am of a very old order, sir ; of the order 
of Issachar. I stoop under my burden, and my 
crest is an ass couchanL 

Sir Man. Look you there, Booby! I beseech 
yoo, sir, your name f 

Par. My name is Rash, sir, at your service. 

Sir Man. What — not Sir Thomas Rash I 

Por. Old Tom Rash ! — Sir Thomas, if you will 
have it so. 

Sir Mat . O strange. Booby ! 

Boob. Sir Thomas Rash's worship I 

Sir Man. Did one ever see the like I Here have 
I been angling and trowling for my fifither-in-law, 
and have had him at mv hook all da v. 

Boob. This is just as your worship and I looked 
up and down for your boots one day, and you had 
'em on your legs. 

Sir Man. Just so, for all the world. 

Por. What have I done now 1 1 am afraid I have 
brought more compliments on my head. They 
come, they come full swing! oh, what will become 
of me I oh, sir, have mercy on me ! 

Sir Man. Noble father-in-law I 

Boob. His worship s father-in-law's worship I 

[Sir Man, and Boobif run and embrace him. 
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For. What ! do they call me father-in-law 1 

Boob. Your worship, Sir Thoniaa, I believe, does 
not know my master's worship ; my master's 
worship is Sir Mannerly Sliallow, that is come to 
town, according to his bond, to marry your 
daughter. 

Par. Come to town to marry my daughter 1 I 
begin to think 'em merry men again. Let ma be 
hang'd if I can guess whether they be fools, or 
no, for my life ; I 'facka, I rather think they make 
a fool of me. 

Sir Man. I am the same Mannerly Shallow, on 
my honour, sir. 

For. Sir Mannerly Shallow ! ha, ha ! what cornea 
in my liejul 1 {laai/hs). I heard my master, and 
name-sake, Sir Thomas Rash, talk of one Sir 
Mannerly Shallow that is to marry my young 
lady, and, I warrant, this simple gentleman is he ; 
and he hearing my name to be Thomas Rash, and 
calling myself in waggery. Sir Thomas, he takes 
me to be my master : ha, ha, ha ! {/uhjAc). Hark 
you, master, are not you Sir Mannerly Shallow I 

Sir Man. I am, on my honour. Sir Thomas ! 

Pot. Ha, ha, ha ! [La«ifh.i. 

Sir Man. Ay, the same ; ha, ha, ha ! [Lauifks. 

Bon. It is his worship I iLav^lis. 

[rAey ait three laugh, ant}- the Porter huglts the 
more, to see Ihern laugh. 

Ptrr. I have laugh'd my heart sore. What a 
knavish prank could I play now, to pass for Sir 
Thomas Rash, and pop my daughter on this silly 
knight Well, sir, I will not cheat you, I am honest 
Tom Rash, a poor porter, and servant to that very 
Sir Thomas Ra.sh you want ; and come along, I'U 
lead you to him ! 

Sir Man. Come, father-in-law, this ts not gentle, 
now you have owned yourseli', to deny yourself 
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again ; you do it, now you see who I am, to make 
me forfeit my bond- -but what have I discovered ? 
Let me compare the very same coat of arms. {Pulls 
out a letter J and compares the seal with the arms of 
the porter* s badge,) 1 swear this was well thought 
on, I'll take my oath ; now if you deny yourself, 
I'll go to law with you, for I know you by your 
arms. 

For. This is better and better, ha» ha^ ha ! 

\Laughs. 

Sir Man. My father-in-law I see is a merry man ! 

{^Laughs. 

Boo. Sir Thomas, his worship did but lest, ha- 
ha ! {Laughs. 

For. Well, I'll own myself to be Sir Thomas 
Bash, carry him to my cellar, and there let my 
wife look to him, whilst I call my master. Come, 
son-in-law, I am your father-in-law, and I am 
heartily glad to see you ; 1*11 conduct you to my 
off-spring, and your bed-mate that must be. 
What sport is here ! 

Sir Man. Did not I say 'twas he ? {Exit Forter. 

Boo. What luck was this to find nim, just as 
your bond was forfeited. 

Sir Man. Ay, and by the coat of arms ; you must 
know, I am very well skill'd in coats of arms. I 
can tell all our own coats, and all the quarterings, 
ever since King Cadwallader. Oh, but Booby, 
was it not pretty, that I should invite my father- 
in-law to his own daughter's wedding ? 

Boo. I warrant, that made his worship laugh so 
heartily. 

Sir Man. Well thought on, I swear ! now run to 
my cloak-bag and fetch my bag of money to pay 
for TOy wedding-dinner. [Exit. 

Boo. I shall, an't like your worship ! Exit. 
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£nter RamBLE and Merry, 

Mer. Sir, am not I a loving servant, that for- 
sake the wife of my bosom, now love has cook'd 
and dish'd her up ; and leave her piping hot, to 
ran after your appetite 1 

Eamb. Thou art an honest fellow. Merry ; but 
all things consider'd, the kiiidness is as great to 
thyself as me ; however, I accept it. But hast thou 
hunted out my rival 1 

Mtr. 1 saw him hereabout not a quarter of an 
hour ago. 

Eamb. Wliat a kind of fellow is he ? 

MtT. Oh, 'tis Buch a Cumberland piece, he is 
much farther from understanding, than his country 
is from London ; and has such a living log follows 
him, as you never saw : many a wiser block has 
suffered martyrdom for Christmas, in his master's 
hall chimney. 

Eamb. Prithee let's inquire hereabout for them. 
By thy description they are so remarkable, every- 
body that has seen 'em, will inform us of them. 

\ExeurU. 

The Scene, An appkshnp. 
Enter Rash and his Wife. 

Wife. How, are you mad, Thomas 1 lose such a 
fortune for my daughter 1 

Emh. What, shall I play the knave o' that 
fashion % 

Wife. Is it knaverj' to own your Christendom 1 
is not your name Rash 1 and were not you 
christened Thomas 1 

Eadi. But 1 was not christened Sir Thomas, 



sTI 

Wife. Well, if the knight v 
Thomas, what's that to any am 



ill christen you Sir 
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Sash. What 1 I ehall ha' my Master Sir Thomaa, 
ba' me up, coram nobis, for foi^ry. 

)Fife. Well, let him coram nobis you as much 
as he dares ; there's no law against owning one's 
own name. Let him take his silver badge again, 
and he will ; we can live without his chain, we 
shall he as good as he now. 

Bash. I tell you, I won't do it I 

Wt/e. Won't you 1 then let my goods rot and 
they will, I'll ne'er sell pennyworth of apples or 
gingerbread more whilst I live. 

Jtash. These women wilt rule the roast! well, 
I'll be Sir Thomas then, but if I look through a 
Scotch casement for this, that is to say, a pillory, 
I'll lodge a cudgel in your middle story backward. 

JVi/e. Lot them do what they dare, they shall 
find a nieus of hot codhngs o' mc, I warrant them. 
Give me my clean kercher, and my hat, and run 
quickly, and fetch Winny from school ! 

Rash. There, there ! don 'em quickly ! our son-in- 
law comes. 

Enter Sir Mannerly and Booby, mlk a bag of 
money under his arm; a beggar-icoman witlt a 
child begging of Siii Mannerly. 

Sir Man. Well, I never saw such a fine street in 
my life 1 

JSeg. iru. Pray your worship, give a poor woman 
something. 

Sir MaiL Begone, beggar-woman ! 

Hash. Son-in-law, you are heartily welcome ! See, 
this is your mother-in-law, 

ffife. For want of a better, sir. 

Sir Man. Madam, yonr most humble servant. 

Hash. Well, son, I'll run and fetch your bride ! 
she is but two doors off at a boarding-school, where 
I kept her for good breeding. You wonder to see 
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80 many apples here! my wife ami I, you must 
know, are great lovers of apiiles, and we are laying 
in our winter store into our cellar ; that's my 
cellar, but that great house is my habitation. 

Sir Man. Oh stately ! that's like tlie palace of Sol- 
Eublimibus, Alta Columnis : and gold on the 
top too I clara micante auro. 

Jiash. Ay, to show I love upples, I have a, golden 
apple, a golden pippin on the top. Well, I'll leave 
you with my wife j I'll be back presently, 

[Erit Rash. 

Sir Man. Is your ladyship so great a lover of 
apples 1 I shall agree with you then niiglitily in 
diet, for I love apples as well as ever Adam did, 
and here are as many line apples as ever I saw in 
all my life. 

i/dfl. Curious apples indeed. 

IVife. Pray, son-in-law, be pleas'd to eat one I 
there's a pippin, as good a one as ever tooth was 
put in, and as sound as myself 

Boo. A pure pippin ! 

Sir Man. Your ladyship's most humlle servant ! 
My lady's a plain woman. Booby. 

Boo. She seems a very hearty woman, au't like 
your worship. 

EiiUr Rash ruul WIN^flFRIDE. 

Jtoih. See, son ! here's your young yoke- fellow, 
that must into the noose with you. 

Sir Man. A most transcendent beauty ! 

Hush. A plain girl. 

Sir Man. Not at nil, she's the epitome of perfec- 
tion ; I am enamour'd above the capacity of ex- 
pression I I deserve to forfeit a thousand bonds of 
a thousand )}ound, for staying the thousandth part 
of a minute from her embraces. I will pay the for- 
VOL. 3, 8 
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feiture of tny bond in love and kiasea ; — I will 
niunber np. 

Beg. Wo. Pray, good your worsliip ! 

Sir Man. Wb&t a troublesome woman art thou t 
dost not see I am busy a complimetiting I I aay, I 
will number up by art arithmeticaL 

Beg. Wo. Pray, your worship ! 

Sir Man. Did one ever see the like I 

Boo. Woman, do not trouble his worship. 

Wife. Begone, or I'll send for the beadle ! 

Sir Man. I say, I will number up, I wilt number 
up. This scurvy beggar-woman has broke off my 
speech, that, I vow and swear, I do not know what 
I was going to say. I had better ha' given her a 
shilling, than have lost such a speech. 

Boo. I could find in my heart, beggar-woman, to 
kick you, for spoiling his worship's speech ; no 
matter, your worship fias twenty more as good. 

Jiaxh. No matter for compliments. Come, son-in- 
law, to chiircli, if you piease, and there let the 
parson compliment you Doth into man and wife, 
and that's the compliment of compliments. 

;^t> Man. With all my heart ! and may a thousand 
cnpida hover over every pew, to fiU your heart as 
full of love, as mine is of love and admiration. 

Boo. Did you ever hear such pure compliment 1 

Bash. Never in all my days ! As Ihey are going off, 

Enter Ramble aad Merry. 

Mtr. That's he ! 

Ramb. Is that he 1 'Tis so ridiculous a fellow, I 
cannot be angry with him, 

Mer. Go, sir! manage him, whilst I handle Log, 
the second King of frogs, that follows him. 

[Ramble takes Sir Mannerly, and Merry Booty, 
aside. 
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WBamb. Sir, one word with you in private, 

[To Sir Man. 

MiT. Sir, one word with you in privat*. 

[To Bouh'j. 

Sir Man. With me, eirl 

B(io. With me, forsooth 1 

Eamb. Ay, sir, it must be very privnte, 

MtT. Ay, sir. 

Ramb, Is not your name Sir Mannerly Shallow ? 

Sir Man. It is, sir ! what then, sir 1 

Bamb. Are not you come to town to marry Sir 
Thomtis Bash's daughter 1 

Sir Man. I am, bit I what then, sir! 

Bw. Four oxen to run for a wager, sir, do you 
sayl 

Met. From Tweed to Newcastle. 

Ramb. Then you must not have her, sir. 

Sir Man. How ! not have her, sir) 

Ramb. No stirring, sir ! If you do, this runs into 
yotir guts. 

Sir Man. Into my guts, sir 1 

Rimb. Ay, into your gnts, sir ! 

Boo. My master's pied ox to be one I 

Mer. For a wager of fourscore load of hay, 

Sir Man. Booby I 

Bcanb. No Booby, sir. 

Sir Man. No Booby, sir J 

Bomb. No Booby, sir. 

Boo- To he eat all with mustard. 

Mtr. All with mustard. 

Boo. An ox eat mustard] 

Mer. All with mustard. 

Ramb, I shall be very brief with you. I shall 
propound but two thinjrs to you ; take your choice, 
either to go out immediately and tight me, and he 
of lis two chat comes alive out of the tiuld shall 
have the lady, or else this minute to take post for 
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C^nnbnbud, and not to come np tiO I un mamcd 
to her. 

Sir Mmm. To go mod figlit with too. sir t 

£amA. At. fir '. till one of 05 &U de*d. or iMe 
post for Comberiuid. Take joor choice '. 

Sir Jfam. Kide poet for Clunberluid, sir I 

Ramk. At, nr ' cbuae iiutantlT, w this goes into 
joorgnta, «ir. 

Sir 3lit». MT|;ut<,sirl 

Bamb. At. sir. 

Sir Mam. 'Boobr ! 

Bami. \o BoobT, sir: Speak qnickhr, what 
joall do ! 

£00. And the ox that wins to be knighted I 

Mtr. To be knighted ' 

Boo. I never bevd the like ; let me tell his 
wMvhip — 

3ffT. Pr««entlT, when I h«' done : I h»re noc 
half done. 

Rami). Say what roo'Il <lo, and that instantly '. 

Sir Man. Sir, III' 

Bamb. VSliat will ron do, sir t 

Sir Man. Sir, I'll-^ 

Bamb. Dispatch, sir ! 

Sir ifan. Sir, ITl— sir. I will not. sir : What 
ha' TOO to do to niake me Gght, or ride poet either, 
whether I will or no, sir I 

Bamb. Xo qaestioning my authority. Speak in- 
stantly. I say instantly '. 

Sir Jfan. I never met with nich a fellow in my 
life 

Bamb. Yon will not speak, sir I 

Sir Aran. Sir, lU 

BamL What, sir t 

^'ir Jfriii. Sir, I'll ride post, sir ! 

Bamb. Then come uong, sir ! FII see too 
moanted, and atiend yon, or one shall for me, one 
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L the way, no looking o'er 

[Drags kirn out, Sir Mannerly 
'}ffers to sptak, Jiambie slops his 



forty or fifty milea c 
your shoulder, sir. 

looks back aad uj 
mouth, 

Wife. Mr Booby, Mr Booby ! there's a gentleman 
runs away with your master. Call a constable ! 
Thomiia, a constable ! Come along with me, Winny, 
to call a constable. 

Itash. Is the woman mad to make a hubbub 1 — 
Hold your tongue ! 

IFife. I will not ! He carries away our son-in-law 
by force. [Ejit. liasli follows hrr. 

Boo. One steal my master I 
Mer. No etirring, sir, 

Sm. No stirring 1 What I you help to steal him, 

doyoul Here, beggar-woman, hold my bag of money 

a little ! {Givts Ihi Begijar-vioman the bag of iiumfij to 

hold) and I'll try a t'riskin with him. Thou shalt 

not come at thy sword. [Merry and Booby fight off 

tlie 4age. 

[A noise of a hubbub iPitMn, aad meanwhile the 

Beggar-woman waleha her njipiirlunHy, lays 

doicn the child, and rwts away with the 

money. 

Elder Ramble and Merry. 
Riijnl. This is good I the constable and the rabble 
have seiz'd our foes ; and we, the aggressors, have 
Bscap'd, whilst the two clowns stick fast in the 
mud of the dirty crowd. Let's pursue our for- 
tunes, overtake Sir Thomas aud the company, be 
very impudent and obstinate, and see what that 
will do. 

Mer. With all my heart, air, for I do not care 
' for coming within the reach of that heavy fisted 
Ffbol any more. [^ExeurU. 
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Enler Constable. Sir Mannerly, Booby, Rash, 
Wife, and Winnifbede. 

Sir Man. You have let go the tliievea that would 
have stolen me, and here you hold my man and me. 

Con. Stolen you, sir 1 I found this man in actual 
battery. 

Boo. He batter'd me ae much. 

Kiish. Come, come, Bon-in-law, never make a 
hustle on your wedding-day 1 give the constable a 

Bliill.* 

Sir Man. There's a Bpill I but I take my oath he 
would have stolen mo. 

Coti. No more words on't ! Come I there, go about 
your businesB \ 

Sir Man. Come, madam, as the poet says — per 
varios casus per let ducrimina rerum. 

[Exeunt Sir Man., Mask, Wife, and fTin. 

Boo. 1 think I plough'd his chaps for him ; an' 
he had cuff'd a little longer, I would ha' puH'd up 
his nose by the roots— but where's the beggar- 
woman with my bag of money 1 Look, if shehaa 
not laid it in the street, tike a baggage 1 a thou- 
sand to one but it might have l>eeu stolen — hey, 
my bag of money is alive ! a bastard, a bastard ! 
—{Takes wp the diiid) Stop thief, stop thief I a beg- 
gar-woman has run away with a bag of money, and 
has left a bastard in the room ! Stop thief, thief ! 
\Lnys down Ike eliHd, and offers to run away. 

Wilt. Mr Constable, Mr Constable, here's a fel- 
low has lain a child in the street I 

Con. Stop him, stop him, knock him down ! 
how now, sirrah, lay a bastard in the street 1 

Boo. Is it my bastard 1 Is it not the beggar- 
woman's bastard that was a begging here, anohas 
ran away with all my money 1 

• The hUhopa, who oonwomtad this groand, were wont to 
hive ft ipill or sportule from llie credulous laity- — A<)UJt. 
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Con. Shewasyourwliore, wasahe.siiralil Here's 
a fine plot of a rogue, neighbours, to make a bustle 
in the streets, that liia whore might have an oppor- 
tunity to lay a bastard to the parish. Yes, sirrah ! 
the parish shall maintain such a lusty rogue as you 
in lechery I— Come, sirrah, to the house of correc- 

Wai. Ay, Mr Constable, whip him, whip him I 
this way the parish money goes ; I have been sess'd 
above litteen shillings this year, for such rogues' 
unlawful lecheries. 

Boo. Whip roe % I never saw the woman before 
in my life. 

Con. Then you lay with her in the dork, did 
jou, sirrah 1 

Boo. I am hut newly come to town. 

Con. Thpn yon Bhall be whipt as soon as you 
come ; a whipping-post shall be your welcome. 

Boo. AVhip me if you dare, since you go to that, 
for I belong to a critic. 

Con. A critic I what's that % 

Boo. A great Judge ! that was he that was here 
juat now. 

VvH. He a judge ? he looks like a man fit to 
hold the scale of justice, indeed ; he is more fit to 
hold a grocer's scale, and weigh pluma and com- 
fits than causea 

Con. Come, Kirrah. I'll let out your hot blouil ! 
I'll pUnt a grove o' birch in your ara&o'-peak. 

Boo. Oh, Mr Constable, my master is a northern 
judge indeed, and a baronet, I can prove it. 

Cm. I care not what he is, sirrah ! Will he put 
in security to koep the child, and buy ulfyour 
whipping 7 

Boo. Why must he J Or must I be whipt 1 

Con. That time shall try. 

Boo. Oh, Mr Coiutable, come along ! my mostci's 
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Worship ghall be bound, uid give yon my con- 

C-m. Well, let'8 see what be will do ! [Exemtt. 

Enter Sir Tho. Rash, Mebby, Christina, Ladt 
Faodle, Isabella, Bridget, ami Ramble. 

La. Fad. Where have ywn been, Mr Merry T 

J/irr. Only settling some things ftbout my estate. 

Sir Thn. f>o not follow and tantany ns, Wr 
Ramble, for, 1 declare positively, tfaoa ehalt never 
have my daughter 

'.'An«. 3lr Ramble, my father ia engag'd to 
another ; but whether he was or no, the word* 
you said are never to be forgiven. Neither extnva- 
ganiv. ntiUer\', drink, nor nothing can excuse 'em ; 
they have fix'd you in my eternal hatred ; and 
Y\<u are the only thing of all Heaven's creature* I 
abhor. 

Hmnb. Then 1 am the only wretched thing of 
the whole creation, and the more wretched, since 
1 sutfer innwvutly : for whatever have been my 
iHher sins. fit>iB that uniiattlonable one ofblai^ 
(>hemiitf; your honour. I am wholly inoocent. 
tVusider »hy I should say it. what sliould move 
me t<> it t what did pmroke me ) and what 
should I }»in by it when isatd I 

'.■iu^ I'bal i'oppish vain-glorj- which possesses 
all jvtir sex. of defamini; those women whose 
ht.«f.>urs y\>u i-annot otherwise abuse, 

>'.r VC-. Why. sir. what should move me ! what 
|it\»v>ke oie t and what should I gain by telling a 

itik 1 swnkT. utadan), I begin to pity him, and 
thtuV tiii-rv's ii>ute mistake, 

.'.(. **i I vUre nvi inler|Kise, forfear of dis- 
svwMWi: the a£ur aUnil my pulure. 

tt-.' l\w\ s«v<4-he«it ! yvit are the chief 




]>erson concem'ii ; you must resign your claim to 
this lady, for Jack Ramble ia my friend, and 
though I know nothing of the business, I know 
he is innocent, because I know him to be an honest 
fellow. But whether innocent or no, I will have 
matters made u]) ; for, in plain terms, if my friend 
may not bed the woman he loves, I will not betl 
the woman I love ; I will never be hapjiy while 
my friend is miserable. 

La. Fad. How, Mr Merry 1 

Sir T!m. Let me alone with him, madam. Sir, 
what have you to do to intermeildle in my affairsl 
l«d who you will, sir, and what you will, air, but 
if you say he did not say thesv words 1 give you 
the lie ; and there's my glove. 

Mer. Take yonr glove, sir ! your hand is old, 
and will catch citld, 

Bamh. Some devil haa appear'd ti> him in my 
shape, and said this. 

Enter Betty Frisque, mid Ci3, 
BfMi/. Oh, dear ! have I met with your ladyship ? 
(To Luiij Fad.) this is lucky! if ever you will bo 
kind lo me in your life, madam, lake me into your 
company. 1 have been abroad but two hours, and 
my lonl has been to seek me in such a rage, that 
if you do not excuse me, it will be a parting 
quarrel. 

Hamb. Betty Frisque here ! how do my sins 
follow mel what shall I do t now I think on 't, 
she dares no more own the knowledge of me tlian 
I dare of her : my standing virtue, impudence, 
mu.it aid me. 

1m. Fad. Why doat thou do this, Betty ? 

Enter Lord Dbybonk. 
Lmd Dry. So, gentlewoman, are you herded ? 
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Ha 1 what do laee hne ! her father! That's he I 
saw last night. Fin sure on't ; I remember his face 
again, though I saw him in the dark. Veri' well, 
sir, take yoar daughter again ! I am very glad 'tis 
you she runs to, I thought to have found her in 
worse company. There, sir, take her, take her, 
and make the best of her ! [7b Sir Thomas, 

Sir Thn. My daughter, sir 1 To whom do yoo 
speak, sir 7 

Bamb. Whst ! more mistakes 7 

Lord Dnf. To you, sir. 

Sir The. To me, sir 7 1 am as good a man as your- 
self, sir. 

Lord Dry. As good a man, sir 1 

Mer. Hold, hold, gentlemen ! 

Lord Dry, Sir, I am a person of honour, sir. 

Sir Tho. And I am a person of quality, sir. 

Lord Dry, Well, sir, be of what quality you 
will, sir, you came last night to my door with 
fiddles, and challeng'd me for debauching your 
daughter, sir ; then you could own her in the dark, 
for your own pleasure, sir, and now I will make 
you own her for mine. And, as I told you last 
night, she had been debauch'd before I touch'd her, 
so I tell you again, if she had not, perhaps I would 
have considcr'd her. 

Ramh. The mistake comes out. 

Sir Tho. Hold, my lord ! was not you in your 
night-gown and drawers 1 

Jjord Dry. Yes, sir, and you was in a buff-coat. 

Sir Tho. Mr Ramble, where art thou 1 Wilt thou 
forgive me 1 Canst thou forgive me 1 honest Mr 
llamble, forgive me ! 

Ramh. Now, Madam. 

Sir Thi). My lord I thank you heartily for this 
discovery : you have cleared up a mistake in which 
1 persisted, to the injury of an honest gentleman ; 
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but DOW I will do myself and him right Know then, 
this gentleman is a servant to my daughter, and 
this is my daughter I challeng'd you about ; and, 
finding liim something airy and wild, was desirous 
to hinder the match ; and, he passing by my door 
with Mdles last night, I in a rage piirsu'd him to 
your lordship's and mistaking your lordship for 
him, in the dark, I challeng'd yuu with intentions of 
debauching my daughter, and your reply iutangled 
us in difficulties, whiuh now are vanish'd. 

L, Dry. Then this is the lady it seems was 
serenaded. [To ChrUUna. 

Barnb. The same, my Lord ! the playing at yonr 
door was but a blind 

Btt. No, no, 'twas to me ! 

Chris. He brings himself off wittily. 

L Dry. But hold, sir I now I remember, you 
came to draw her picture to-day. 

ChrU. Has he that trick too ? 

Barnb. 1 did so ! 

Bet. Ay, ay! I have an intrigue with him. 

Hamb. But it was onlyfordivertisement. I never 
saw her before in my life. 

Btt. Why do you say so 1 'Twas an appoint- 
ment. Well, my lord, you and I must part ! you 
see how false I am. 

L. Dry. D*uir Betty, forgive me ! I see thou liast 
more virtue and goodness than I have estate to 
reward. Live with mt^ again, and I will become a 
new creature. 

Bel. That must be by some very strange miracle 
indeed, that an old man should become a new 
creature — but, however, mend ae much aa you will, 
1 shall never mend ; I shall continue my intrigues 
with picture-drawers, and pages, and Itackney- 
coachmt-n — and every man I can come near. 

L. Dry. Oh, do not treat me thus severely ! I have 
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li\jur'd thy virtue, but I will make thee recom- 
jH>ao© for my life, and all the pleasure of it lies in 
iixy favour. 

Hef, No, no, this keeping of old women, by you 
old sinners, is but done out of a scurvy custom, not 
any ntHnl you have. Like old snuff rakers, that 
cannot live without snuff, though it never makes 
tlu»n^ sneeze, do but break your self off the cus- 
tom for one month, and you will find no want. But 
otnue, since you are humbled, 1 make a proposal ! 
promise, before all this noble company, to make a 
nettlement of £500 ayear on me for life, that, if 
wo ever quarrel, I may have something to trust to, 
and 1 will return to my dominion again, and govern 
you as formerly. 

L, Dry, I engage it ! and you shall have it drawn 
by what lawyers you please. 

JieL llien I am yours in the new-fashion*d matri- 
mony for ever. 

^. Dry, I am, as formerly, your most obsequious 
keeper. 

Sir TIw, Oh, these are fine doings ! but I say no- 
thing. 

Jtiimb, Now, madam ! it is my turn to quarrel, 
and be unkind. 

Chris, Yes, indeed, you had need boast of your 
innocence ; witness the importunate temptations 
of a young lady, which you manfully resisted last 
night, and could by no means be brought to her 
embraces ! witness this creature, whose picture it 
seems you drew, an excellence I never knew you 
had till now. 

Bamb. Oh, forgive me ! I acknowledge my faults 
with grief and penitence. I am amazed, how it was 
j>ossible for me to think of anything but you ; but 
hopes of love are like the prospect of a fair street 
a great way off, and you cannot blame a poor 
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thirsty traveller, if he takea a aip here and there 

by the way [Kneels. 

Sir Tho. How I on thy kneea, Mr Ramble 1 I 
Bwear, we rather ought to kneel to thee. Rise, 
rise, man ! were I not to forfeit a thousand pound 
bond thou shouldst have my daughter before any 

Bamh. Say you so, fiir ! dirt shall never be laid 
in the scale with beauty. I will pay the forfeiture. 

Imtb. This is brave, I swear ! Now, madam, you 
are bound in honour and gratitude to forgive him. 
^tV Tlio. Mr Ramble, this is so generous a proposi- 
tion, that I will pay the forfeiture of the bond, give 
thee my daughter and a thousand pound more 
with her, than ever I design'd for her portion, 
with any man. Take her, she's thine ! 

Chris. Well, air, I hope you will give over your 
picture-drawing 1 

I{amb. Now I am in heaven, and all my sins 
forgiven, upbraid me not with them. I will draw 
no pictures but my own, and those never without 
your help. 

L. Fad. How, Sir Thomas, will yon use my 
nephew thus scurvily 1 

Mer. How I will you oppose my desire 1 fiesist 
my virgin authority I 

La. Fad. Mr Merry, I will not have my nephew 
tiius abus'd. 



See, he has found us 1 

Sir Man. My lady aunt, wish me joy ! 

La. Fad. Wish thee joy, sweet-heart, for what I 
for losing thy bride 1 Here is Sir Tliomas Rash, 
after all our articles, is going unworthily to bestow 
his daughter upon another. 
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Sir Mnn. How, auntl you dg not know Sir 
Thomas Kaah when you see him, nor hia daughter 
neither. Sure 1 liave her fast enough, I am married 
to her already, and here abe is ! 

t'kyin. This tlie creature that was design'd for 
me 1 Bless me ! what a deliverance have i had. 

Sir Man. Tliia, Sir Mannerly. 

La. Fad. What duet tliou soy, art thou married 
to thatg' 

Sir 7%o. Married to my porter's daughter 1 Thia 
fellow is my porter, madam, and his wife is my 
apple-womon. 

Sir Man. Your porter ! what's that 1 

La. Fad. He goes of errands f<)r groats and 
testers and pence. This is Sir Thomas Hash, ajid 
this is his daughter ! 

Sir Man. How ! am I cozen'd so 1 Is this Sir 
Thomas Kash 1 and is this his daughter I — Are you 
no Sir Thomas 1 and you no my lady 1 And do 
you go of errands fur groats, and pence ? And do 
you sell apples 1 

For. Faith, son, 'tis a folly to disown it, now 
all is done. These are our occupations 1 I am no 
knight, but of your dubbing. You would dub me 
a knight whether I would or no ; I was not am- 
bitious of the honour. 

ff^ife. Well, though we are poor folks, we are 
honest and true. 

Sir Man. Honest and true I sirrah I come back 
and unniarry me again. 

IBealK the porter. 
y I now 'tis too 
late. How came thia mistake, Tom 1 

For. My being your worship's namesake caus'd 
it. He would neetis bear nie down I was your 
honour, and marry my daughter in spite of my 
teeth. 




La. Fad. Oh, how hast thou 
family 1 

iStV Man. Fwir not, aont, I'll feague 'em !* Porter, 
rit make it a scurvy errand to you ; and, apple 
woman, your daughter shall he a costly pippin to 
you. 

Wife. Do your worst ! 
Elder Constable and Booby, mth a diild in his 

Boo. Here's his worship 1 Oh, aii't liie your 
worship, if you wou't be bound to miuntaiii this 
child for me, I shall go to prison, and be whipt 
presently. 

Sir Man. Maintain that child t What, ha' you 
got a bastard since you came Ui town already 1 

Bno. 'Tis a beggar-woman's Iwstard, I never 
saw in my days before. 

jStr Man. Get a bastard off a heggar-woman in 
a day's time 1 Do they breed so fjiat in London 1 
that's faster than our tame coneys do ; no wonder 
London is so full of people. 

Boo. An't like your worship, I never saw or 
touch 'd the woman, or any woman, I never lay 
wiUi any woman in my life ; give me a hook, I'U 
kiss it upon it. 

Sir Man. How could you come by thia bastard, 
Iheni 

Boo. I did not come by it, it came by me. 
I gave a beggar-woman the bag of money to hold, 
whilst I cufft with the thiefs man, that would 
have stole you, and she lays down tlie bastard, 
and runs away with the bag of money. 

Sir MaTi. How! lost my bag o' money 1 then be 
■whipt, I'll keep none o' the biStard. 

Con. Then come along, sir. 

Sir Tko. Have pity on the poor fellow ! 
• Poriilen them. 
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Sir Man. No, since ht would not keep mj bag 
o' money, I won't keep his bastard. 

Jfoo. Oh, an't like your worship, be but bound 
for me, I'll keep it inygelf, — I'll serve it out. 

Sir Man. Well then, apple-woman, since I am 
married, do you keep my man Booby's bastard for 
nothing; that shall be for a portion with your 
daughter. 

fPi/e. I don't care if I do ; the child is a fine 
likely child. 

air Man. Well, I scorn to be beholden to you, 
I will pay for the keeping of it. But Booby, I 
will send you down qnickly into the country, if 
you get bastards thus fast. 

Sir Tlw. Mr Constable, dischai^ the man I 111 see 
that the gentleman, his master, performs his word. 
6'o». Well then, o' your word, Sir Tliomas, I 
release him. 

Sir Man. So, I have come up to London to a 
very fine purpose ; I ha' lost my mistress, lost my 
money, am married to an apple- woman's daughter, 
and must keep a be^^r-woman's bastard ; where- 
as, I thought to have liv'd in London, and never 
Been the country more. I will now go down into 
the country, and spend all my time in railing 
against London. I will never see London more, 
BO much as in a map ; I will bum my map of 
London that bangs in my parlour. 
Sir TIm. a very honest, and as the times are, 

6i«us and wholesome resolution. Sir Mannerly, 
etter live in the country, and burn yonr map of 
London, tlun Iiv« in London, and spoil your map 
of humanity with drinking and wenching. 

I'or. Ay, Gon-in-law, better go into the country, 
and li^■e lovingly with my daughter, than stay in 
town, and turn her away, and keep a wench in her 
stead, as gentry do that marry, and live here. 
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Sir Man. Why ! do they ? 

il'ife. Ay, the more shame for 'em. 

Sir Man, Then I'm resolv'd I'll Bt«y in Londou ! 
and Booby, you can find bastard*, do you find a 
wench for me. 

Wife. Keep a wench under my Winny'snosel 
['II tear her eyes out. 

Sir Tho. I will dissuade liim. Well, Sir Manner- 
ly, I am very sorry for the misfortune you have 
met witli in coming to town for my alliance ; I 
will cancel the bond to make you some recompencff. 
And, since my daughter is not so liappy to enjuy 
j'ou, let my houee have the honour to entertain 
you ; whither I also invite the rest of thi§ noble 
company. My Lady Faddle and her husband, my 
Lord Drybone, and his settlement, and Tom Rash, 
and tliy wife, be of our society now : this noble 
alliance has advanced thee j he a knight to-day, 
and prince of porters for ever, and thy wife, lady 
of apple-women. I will have both your statues 
made in ginger-bread, and set up in Costermongers, 
Hall, and noble brides and bridegrooms all walk in. 
And love apace, as ftist as you can drive ! 
And may tne tnule of love for ever thrive. 



SjxAen bg Sir Mannerly Shallow, Ike Coanlry Wit. 

Ilrotliers, I'm newly come to town from Cumber- 
Land, to be one of your ingenious number. 
I am afraid I Bliall disgrace you all. 
But I'm resolv'tl I will a damning fall ; 
Since you have ten ill plays for one good play, 
I think to damn 'em all the safest way. 
But I in all things, sirs, shall copy you, 
And save or damn, as yoti great judges do. 
As for the poet who is try'd to-day, 
I know him not, and so can little say ; 
If all in his petition here be true, 
He did not write this play, great wits, for you. 
He says, long since, you mighty judges swotv 
That you would never ride this circuit more ; 
That you have ta'iie the malefactor najiping, 
He writ for wits of London Bridge and Wapping, 
Who hate to see a muse in buskins stmt. 
As much as in gilt coach a gaudy slut. 
That his defence he's unprepar'd to make, 
Yet for au honour does your presence take. 
And says, he does it more renown esteem 
To die by you, than to he sav'd by them. 
Sirs, for my sake, let all his faults be wav'd, 
He's not the first damn'd poet 1 have sav'd. 
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Tins drama, in the opinion of its ftulhor, n 
vigorous of all his laboiin, ' ' ' 



I the 



) poetry, that it met not with the applause 
which some people thought it deserved." That it is 
Buperior to moat of the tragedies of the reigii of Charles 
the Second is obvious. The language is vigorous, the 
interest never Sags, and the versilicBtioD is highlj- poeti- 
cal. PaBsages o( extreme be«uty may without difficulty 
be pointed out,* and there is, moreover, an entire 
absence of tiint immodesty with which Otway and 
Drydeu were accustoniRd to flavour their draroatio pieces. 
Yet with all these excelleaces the plot was not calculated, 
from the more than ordinary villany of the " Ambitious 
Statesman," the principal character, to please the pubhc. 
Geneatc observeSif ''The plot of tbia tragedj may 
have some slight foundatiou in history, but It seems tu 
have Ijeen invented by Crowne." The authors of the 
" Biographta Dramatics" refer to Meierai and Ue 
Sem-s. Langbaine gives a list of authors who have 
written on the history of Cbarlea VI., and ascribes the 
character of the " Ambitions Stateanian " to Bernani 
D'Armanac, Constable of France, who received the 
sword ut Charles D'Alhret, the previous Grand Constable, 
slain with half the French nobles at the battle of Agin- 
oourtinUlfi. 

* Tlie fallowing may bs taken tx on euunple . — 
" Wara are good pbyiio when tho world i» aick, 
But hi who cuta the tbruat* of men for it'ury 
I. a YBio BTBgo fool. Ho Mrivoa to build 

Immortal hinoura upon man's mortality, 

And glory on the ibune of human naturo, 
To prore tiimicK a man by inhunuuiity. 
Se pula wboie kingdonu in n blue of war 
Only to atill mnukiiid into a vapour ; 
Empties the world to (ill an idle atory. 
In ahort, 1 know not why he ahould be honoured 
And those that murder men for money hane'd." 
oi. i.,p. isy. 
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A brief reference to the history of France nt the time 
will ahow the f&llacy of the cuppmition that the tragedy 
bean upon rot! fact. 

Chartea the Sixth mieceeJed to the throne of France in 
1380, at the early age of twelve years and nine months. 
He was a mere boy, conaeqiiently, when he was crowned 
at Rheims. on tbe 4th of November gf that year. He 
had the misfortune to take as his xt'ite Inbel of Bavaria, 
one of the most depraved of her sei, in the year 1383. 
By her he had many cbitdren. One of the daughten 
became wife of Henry V. SliakoHpesre, in his " Chronicle 
History "of that monarch, introdncea Isabel, who bestows 
ber blessing upon nuptiala which brought misery on 
France as well as EiiKlaud. President Henault saya, 
quoting Branlonie, " That alie was detested bv all true 
Frenchmen."'* Tbe two eldeat aona. both named Charles, 
died youug before 1400. Then Lewia became Dnuphin, 
but died ]8th December 1416, without any issue by hia 
wife Margaret of Burgundy. John, the neirt Dauphin, 
was poisoned on the 5th of April, 1411), and was 
succeeded by Charle«, afterwards the seventh of France, 
who ascended the throne in 11^2, at the age of twenty, 
HO that he was only fourteen years of ago when he be- 
came Dauphin. 

Henry tbe Fifth fought the battle of Agincourt npon 
the 2ath of October 1415, when theConstable'e sword was 
transferred to Bernard D'Amianac, who, with hla friends 
and allies, was murdered in May 1418,t snd Paris was 
pillaged after the fnahion usual in that capital, Bernard 
was the faithful adherent uf the unhappy king and bis 
son tbe Dauphin. This was the result of the machina- 
tions of Queen Isabella, who hated her husband for 
causing Bolsbourbon, one of her gallants, to be drowned, 
and ber own son, the Dauphin, and the Constable, for 
making her refund the treasure of which slie had plun- 
dered the State. In revenge she surrendered Paris to 
their enemies, when the King was captured, hut the 
Dauphin was enabled to escape. "The ConstAble of 
Armanac having been captured, was, with his family and 

' "Hillary of France," tnuiilated by NuganC, vol. 1., p. 'J71. 

t " I>a 8«rreii," tranilatod br Oryoiaituns. LoDdon, IS'ii 

i.S I' 281- 
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fi'ieti'Is, cruelly murdei^." " The bodies of ihe ConstabK- 
And Chancellor lying naked upon the 8ton«e are carrieil 
to the marble table in the Palace Hall. To note tlJe 
Constable bj his sccustom'd acarfe. they flea a bend of 
hia Bkiiinc and tje it abniit his body. This spectacle is 
drawne about the city three d^ies together, and then 
carried out in a dunj; cnrt to a place where they cast all 
their carrion and tilth, without any burial. Men of the 
highest and lowest Hre alike Blaughtered. Not only are 
the Annanacs murder'd, but all people that are Huspecteil 
of aiding them. The rascalB falf upon the riuli and 
killinc them as Annanncs, tliey spoile tlieir housi.'a, as a 
lawfid prey of their conquest. The eye of this furious 
tnoltitude spares neither aeie, age, nor quality. The 
Duke of Bourgogne's followers are lookers on of this 
tipectATle, and watcli that none escape."'*' 

The preceding reference to facta, nainee, and dati^s, 
prores that Crowns was not indebted to history for 
any portion of the plot of his play, and that it is alto- 
gether bis own creation. Beniard D'Annanoc was tlie 
faithful subject both of Kiug Charles and tlie Dauphin. 
The latter was scnreely fifteen when his mother endea- 
voured to pkce him iti the han<ls of his enemies, from 
wliicli fate he escaped by the assistance of a faithful 
■errant, 'when the Conatabte was betrayed into tlieir 
htUidB by a faithless one. It is hardly necessary to add 
tliat Louise de Guise und her deceived lover, the gallant 
tmd high-minded Vendosme, are myths. 

So much was the infamous Queen disliked by the 
Parisians, that, upon her death in the year 14^5, iior 
twdy was reuioved from her hotel, and put in a small 
boat, without any other ceremony or pomp, and carried 
in that manner to her tomb at St Denis, like the body uf 
K conunoD person. 

The noble lady to whom Crowne dedicated hia tragedy 
wu the eldest daughter of Uenry Cavendish, second 
Duke of Newcastle, who, dying in IGDl without male 
iuue, became, with her four sisters, bis co-heirs. Her 
&ret husband was Christopher, only son of George Monk, 
, Duke of Albemarle, through whose instrumentality the 
, mtoration of the Stewarts was chiefly accomplished. 
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A remiirkable account of the legitimacy of Chrigtopher 
will be found in the ^' Dormant and Extinct Baromure of 
England.'** His father, then a colonel in the Repubucan 
army, had in his service a farrier named Clarges, whose 
daughter Anne married, in the year 1632, in me church 
of St Laurence Pountny, one Thomas Rutford, son of 
another farrier resident in the Mews, by whom she had 
a daughter, bom in 1634, who died four years afterwards. 
She lived with her husband at the Three Spanish Gipsies 
in the New Exchange, and sold wash -balls, powder for 
the hair, gloves, and such things, and taught girls plain 
work. In addition to all this she was a sempstress, and 
about the year 1647 was employed in that character by 
Monk. The following year both her father and mother 
appear to have died, and in 1649 she fell out with her 
husband, and a separation ensued, — perhaps in conse- 
quence of Monk having taken her under his protection. 

In 1657 she marri^, in the church of St George, 
Southwark, General George Monk, and in the following 
year was delivered of an only son, christened Christopher, 
" who was suckled by Honour Mills, who sold apples, 
herbs, oysters, &c." 

There is certainly no evidence that the first husband 
was dead when Anne became the wife of Monk ; but, as 
Christopher was recognised as legitimate when his father 
died, and not only allowed the Dukedom, but created a 
Knight of the Garter and made a Privy Councillor, it 
would be rather a strong measure to bastardize him now. 
His father was descended, through a female, from the 
Plantagenets ; and when he married Anne Clarges, 
was a military officer of great weight and power, and 
might have been a dangerous opponent to Cromwell 

These startling facts transpired in an action for tres- 
pass brought by William Shcrwin, Esq., as heir and 
representative of Thomas Monk, Esquire, the elder 
brother of George, Duke of Albemarle, against Sir Wil- 
liam Clarges, Biu*t., and others, for recovery of the manor 
of Sutton and others, in the county of York, and tried 
nt the King^s Bench on 15th November 1700. 

The defendant was Walter, the only son of the brother 
of Duchess Anne, to whom Christopher had devised these 

• By T. C. Banks, Esq., Lond., 1809, 4to, p. 37. 
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IadiJs, nnil wlio died October 4, 1695, at hi* house Jti 
Piccadilly,* After thii legal eiponure of origin, it is 
ftmuiing to be toM by genenlogiBU that " thin faroilf i* 
desciiDded from Declargee, in the proviocc of Hunault, 
of which was Thomati de Olarges, who had issue John de 
CUrgea, who came ioto GngUnd in the Kiga of King 
Edward IV." What brought thu French worthy to Eng- 
land is not meiitioDed, but. if the iDformatJoa is uanty 
in this earlier portion of the genealogy, the dettDiency 
i* supplied at a more recent perioi], for we li^rn that the 
brother- in -law of Monk and the son of the farrier, who 
is himself underatood to have been a blacksinilh. was one 
of the chief instrumenU in the reetonttion of Charles 
II., for which meritorious aervice he waa made a Baronet 
□pon the SUth October 1674. Hia htajesty took ft long 
time in conRidering what reward ha should bestow upon 
biin for his service, as he cUd not receive it until four 
yeus Sifter hii brother-in-law's death, and fourteen 
yeitrs alter the Restoration. 

Christopher succeeded his father, waj a K.G. and 
Privy Councillor. He allied himself to the literary 
Cavendishes of Newcoatle, and in 1GS7 received the 
appointment of Governor of J.imaica, which he did not 
enjoy for more than a ye«r. Short »» was his reign, he — or 
rather his executors — were greatly enriched, aa we learn 
from Evelyn. " Cth June 1677. There was about this 
tine brought into the Downs a vast treasure, which was 
sunk in a SpAniah galeon forty-five jearsago,BOmewhere 
near Uispaniola or the Bahama Islands." The Duke of 
Albemarle's share, as Governor of Jamaica, came to 
00,000, In a note on the text, it is sMtod to have been 
about £oO,000. 

The estate which had been left by Dvike Christopher 
was »ery considerable, and was oisiini.il by John Gran- 
ville, Earl of Bath, who, with Monk, had been agreat pro- 
moter of the Hestoration, for which, and in consequence 
of his being a son of Sir Bevll Greoville. who [ell at the 
battle of Lsnsdowne in the esiise of Charles J., he re- 
ceived the Earldom and subonliuate Viscouutj of Gran- 
ville. Banks states that in IfifiL the King "passed a 
• KimW sod Johnjwn'a Baronotflgo. Lonil, 1771, 8to, vol. 
ij p, 3S4. 
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warrant under the privy seal, whereby he obh'gerl him- 
self, and recommenaed it to his succenors, that in case 
of failure of issue male to General Monk, the title of 
Duke of Albemarle should descend to him and be con- 
tinued in his family."* He was said to have been a 
kinsman of the Monks, but in what degree, if at all, is 
not explained. 

It does not appear that, prior to the marriage of the 
Duchess Henrietta to Lord Montague any claim had been 
made by Lord Bath to the Albemarle heritage; but 
subsequently the two noble earls went to law, and the 
followwg account of the issue is given by Evelyn : — 
^* June 18th, 1696. The famous trial between my Lord 
Bath and Lord Montague for an estate of £ll,(X)0 a-year 
left by the Duke of Albemarle, wherein on several trials 
had been spent £20,000 between them. The Earl of 
Bath was cast on evident forgery. "t 

On the 2d September 1702—'' Died the Eari of Bath, 
whose contest with Lord Montague about the Duke of 
Albemarle's estate — he claiming under a will supposed 
to be forged — is said to have been worth £10,000 to the 
lawyers. His eldest son shot himself a few days after 
his father's death ; for what cause is not clear. He was 
a most hopeful young man, and had behaved himself so 
bravely against the Turks at the siege of Vienna that 
the Count had made him a Count of the Empire.'' % 

The Duchess remained a widow for about two years 
before she became the wife of Ralph, Lord Montague, 
who had been raised to the dignity of Earl of Montague 
on the 9th of April 1689. His Lordship had previ- 
ously espoused the Lady Elizabeth Wriothesly, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, Earl of Southampton, and widow of 
Joceline Percy, the 11th Earl of Northumberland, by 
whom he had a large family. This lady dying in 1690, 
he paid his addresses to, and was accepted by the Duchess 

* Dormant and Extinct Peerages, vol ii. p. 59. 

t Diary, vol. ii., p. 343, Lond. 1854. For^ry seems to have 
been fashionable about this time, as the tlurd entnr that fol- 
lows the preceding, states a similar attenipt was made by a Mr 
Temple, endeavouring to defraud Lady Purbeck Temple by a 
deed " proved to he forged." 

; Ibid., p. 366. 
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of Albemarle, who brought him a vast fortune, which 
eoabled him to mainUin his poeitioD as Duke of Mon- 
tag;ue, to wliich dignitj he had bL-eD elevated bj Queen 
Aune, with splendour and uiaKnificence. " Ab he had a 
refined taste of wit and good sense, so was he a great 
encounger of le&ming and of liberal arts and sciences, 
and a noble patron of men of merit." His Gnce de- 
parted this life on the 9th of March 1708-9" 

His second Duchess, by whom he had no family, died 
at a verj advanced age at Newcastle House, in Cierken- 
well, on the asth of August 1734, and was buried. 11th 
of September following, near her Sist consort, Christo- 
pher, Duke of Albemarle, in Eing Henry Vlll.'a cbapel, 
in Westminster, where his father, the first Duke, had 
also been interred. 



TO HER ORACK 



THE DUCHESS OF ALBEMARLE. 

Poetry BfeiDu on earth, madam, in the cou<li- 
tiun of the philosopher's music in the heaveiiH, 
plactvl in a vast solituile, where there ie nothinfr 
to hear it hut some few angela that move those 
heavens. 

The earth want« no inhabitants ; but whilst 
those inhabitants want Hense 'tis as solitary as th« 
heavens ; and a poet sings like a bird in the desert. 
Yet there are some augela and excellent spirits 
below, and in the first rank of 'em is your Grace. 

What angels are, we know not ; but, when wt* 
wou'd make 'em visible to our thoughts, we dnas 
'em up in such qualities as nature and fortune 
have bestowed on your Grace ; excellenb wisdom, 
great power, boundless generosity, and profound 
humility ; and tliey, to requite our good thoughtn 
of 'em, when they make themselves visible to our 
eyes, assume such beauty as yours. Tiien since 
we bestow on them all the excellencies of your 
mind, and they borrow all the beauties of your 
body, wp may very well lend your Grace their 

And in this, madam, I do not flatter yon, but 
myself ; I do not advance you above what you are, 
but I raise myself among those who were honoured 
to bft the entertainers of angels, but with this 
difference: they knew not their guests, and so 
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were to be pardoned their unleavened bread, and 
their fatted calves ; else a foolish beast had been 
an absurd treat for a creature, who was all mind, 
and that mind all wisdom. 

But all the world knows your Grace's delicati' 
spirit, and therefore my hospitality becomes my 
crime. I set before your Grace unpleasant fruit, 
that blossom'd in a stormy time, and so had much 
ado to grow, and never cou'd be rii>e. 

The sun seldom shines on a poet s orchard. We 
talk much of shades, and we always live in 'em. 
If we soar, 'tis but to sing like larks ; and, though 
our notes are heard, our selves are invisible, and 
our nests are always on the ground. Our wit, like 
the pine tree, affects desolate places, barren rocks, 
and steep mouiitaiRs, and to shoot high in the air, 
and meet those winds which shake its fruit to the 
earth, where toads creep over it, and beasts devour 
it. That a poet at no time, but especially at 
this miserable time, is fit to entertain any but 
himself. 

We cannot think our soft songs should be heard , 
when church music grambles with loud aud uu- 
pleasant discords, and the whole State seems out of 
tune. 

But, madam, I have for my excuse, I design not 
so much an entertainment, as a sacrifice. And 1 
am very safe, since I agree with the noble King- 
dom in faith and worship. I think there are no 
dissenters ttiat will not fully Join with me in pay- 
ing all manner of honours to the Duchess of 
Albemarle ; a Princess whose ejtcellencies of miml 
are as great and eminent as her quality 

Many teats are made to try men's faith. I 
think the honour men have for your Grace is the 
beat test to prove their understandings. This is 
an ill time to erect images for worship, and the 
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porch of a trifling play an ill place for so glorious 
a, thing as the image of your Grace. 

'Tis true, I have very ofteu seen great persons 
lye in such porches, begging the charity of well 
disposed passengers to give their names a poor 
subsistence. 'Tis a sad eight to see persons of 
honour in bo wreU^hed a condition, that they have 
no dwelling for their names, but are forced to 
lodge 'em in the hovels of miserable scribblers, and 
on the straw of a little flattery, 1 shall not pre- 
sume lo place the worst statue of your Grace 
among such poor company. I only beg leave tn 
be my own porter, and stand at the gate of ray 
work in your Grace's livery, that, if any enter, 
they may not dare to sully the apartments tiiat 
belong to your Grace, and where you may aonte- 
times be pleased to walk. 

And that your Grace may be encouraged some- 
times to walk in 'em, they are adorn'd with an 
image of a virtue, to which your Grace is nearly 
allied both by blood and marriage. 

Loyalty, a virtue of which tlie Duke of New- 
castle, your grandfather, and the Duke of Albe- 
marle, the fauier of your illustrious lord, were the 
most glorious examples that ever were, or ever 
shall be in the world. They were the two 
Hercules pillars of honour and loyalty, beyond 
which none can travel. Beyond them, all is sky, 
air, and sea ; bright notion, empty imagination, 
and fluctuating fancy. 

The Duke of Newcastle was a pillar, like that of 
Seth, erected before the great flood of Rebellion, 
withstood all the fury of it, and, when it cou'd no 
longer support the throne, it supported itself, and 
lifted up its head above the waves, when the 
waves covered the highest mountains, and our 
palaces far under water were beuonie the habita- 
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tions of monsters. This pillar out-lasted the 
flood, and on it were engraven all that cou'd be 
done by arms, and all that cou'd be written by 
wit. And to that eternal monument of wit, 
valour, and loyalty, the Muses and the Heroes of 
all ages shall repair, to pay their grateful devo- 
tions, to read their instructions, and consecrate 
their wreaths. 

The Duke of Albemarle was a pillar, which 
nature and fortune erected by wonderful art under 
the waters, when there seemed not the least foun- 
dation for such a work, and the work impossible. 
Few saw it, till it was finished ; then it appeared 
to all, and the throne was established upon it. 
Then did the waters sink to their proper places, the 
infernal lakes and springs whence they came : then 
men began to plant vineyards and to rejoice in the 
increase of the earth, and the fruit of their 
labours. 

On these two columns, shining with gold, but 
more excellent in the glorious works engraven on 
em, stood the palace of the British Sun. 

And now, madam, it cannot be displeasing to 
your Grace to look sometimes on the image of that 
virtue to which you are so nearly allied, and from 
which you derive such a vast inheritance of glory. 
And tnily at this time both image and substance 
seem to need protection, when some are endea- 
vouring to reduce again the substance to an 
image. 

But that is too sad a note to dwell upon. I 
shall leave it, and humbly beg that i)oetry, though 
here poorly clad, may have leave to lye at your 
gates, because 'tis of the same nation and kindred 
with that fair quality which the Duke of Newcastle 
took into his bovsom and crown 'd. 

Then, when the world shall see how your Grace 
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delJehte to honour it, that destruction shall never 
rea<m it, now and always intended it, by the 
mighty empire of fools. 

Then shall my Muse, though often sleeping, ax 
often stumbling, and always in the dark, be secure 
under the roof of your Grace's favour, and walk 
boldly and pleasan^r with such a light shining 
round it, as the title I beg of. 
Madam, 

Your Grace's most obedient 
humble servant, 

John Crownk. 



THE PBEFACE. 

This play, which I thiulc the most vigorous of all 
my foolish labours, wss born in a time so unhealthy 
to poetry that I dara not venture it abroad with- 
out as many deaths as I can give it to keep it 
wano. Let this excuse then serve to cover some 
of the nakedneaaes and deformities of it, that they 
are not so much mine as the faults of the trouble- 
some times. I always expected to be assaulted by 
enemies, but, I did not expect they should drop 
out of the clouds. I had heaped together alt the 
fancy I had to place myself out of the reach of my 
enemies, bat as I was building my Babel, those 
things which disordered greater matters than these 
confounded my language, and made me give over 
my work, that in the end of the play you will find 
me descended into the plains, and lain down 
weary and fainting. But where I shew least wit 
I shew most wisdom, for there I take my ease, and 
elsewhere I take pains to none, or very little 
purpose. To please friends is hard, to jtleose 
myself more difficult, but to please my enemies 
impossible. How Eoolisli, then, is my toil I Few 
friends are made by poetry, hut many enemies, 
and amongst 'em a most powerful one, Fortune. 

Fools damn good plays, and fortune good poets. 
He may not be the best, but I am sure he is the 
wisest poet who writes so that he can scarce be 
discovered to be a poet ; then Fortune will be 
aA^id to shoot at him, lest she wound one of her 
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own party, the fools. Much is lost by poetry — time. 
pUDB, and ofteo friends. Nothing is gotten but 
a little reputation, and that some envious enemies 
of ours will rather fling to the dogs than let us 
hare it. Witness the silly malice of some adver- 
aaries of mine, who, because my Epilogue had 
great success, would let anything rather than me 
be the author, though I had succeeded as well in 
the same kind in my Epilogues to both my 
" Jenisalems." Since my enemies are such little 
- creeping creaturea as not to dare to look in the 
face of a good play, but to bite at the tail, 'tis a 
shame to oppose 'em. 

To those who, perhaps thinking themselves 
wiser than others, will not accept of my excuse of 
laziness and discouragement for the inequalities 
of the play, but ascribe 'era to my want of judge- 
ment, I shall only say ; — supposing their chai^ 
were true, 1 know no poet that, like a bird of 
paradise, lives always in the air, and never lights, 
or, if he does, he must sleep there sometimes. 
Did a man take eternity to write in — though there 
be perfection in eternity, there is none in man — 
and he would be giddy and fall in going that vast 
round, especially if he always looked upwards. 



THE PROLOGUE. 

How ) a new play f is this a time for plays ? 
Wit was a wretched thing in its best oays^ 
A fair poor wife, which only had a white 
And tempting skin, which vermin love to bite. 
Hut now the nation in a tempest rowles, 
And old 8t Peters justles with St Pauls, 
And whilst these two great ladies fight and brawl. 
Pickpocket Conventicle whore gets alL 
Ungrateful jade ! from Rome it is most clear 
She liaii the stinking fish she sells so dear. 
And in this broil no shelter can be found 
In our |>oor play-house, fallen to the ground. 
The time's neglect, and maladies have thrown 
The two great pillars of our play-house down : 
Tlie two tall cedars of the vocal grove. 
That vented oracles of wit and love, 
Wliere many a nightingale has sweetly sung, 
^^llose boughs with shrieks of owls too oft has rung ; 
But such strange charms did in their echoes lie. 
They gave the verj* owls a harmony. 
But in our shrubs no such sweet echoes dwell. 
Here wit will find but rods to switch her well 
What makes her then appear ? what makes a kind 
Voiing wench go meet her friend in rain and wind, 
And rather than tlie assignation fail, 
Daggle at once her honour and her tail \ 
Nature who did dispose her to the trade. 
So <t/K>n, that she was scarcely born a maid. 
Pf^rliapA she'll blame her stars, but she would fall 
Tri winning, if there were no stars at all 
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Nature to writing such delight has join'd 
To propagate man's wit as veil as kind, 
Tbia poet draws his lust to write from thence. 
Did malice blast him like a peetileucei, 
Like the blind piper he'd the plague out-brave. 
And tune his pipe though carried to the grave. ■ 



ACTORS' NAMES. 

Chasles, King of France. 

The Davfhin-. 

The Constable of France. 

Thk Duke of Vendosme, Aw ton, FatourUe of Ae 

King. 
Count Brisac, Iht Dauphin'i FarouriU. 
Count La Force, a great Commander, a maieonietd. 
La Marre, a JoolitK nllanaut eourtier. 

The Jf'omen. 

Maoamoiselle de Guise, a heauiiful young Lady, 
helored by the Duke of Vendosme, and eon- 
traded lo him, and by the ill arts of the Con- 
dable wrought to be secretly married to Ih* 
DaujAin. 

La Guard, her Woman and Confidante, but fake lo 
her, and is the Constable's instrument. 

Conspirators, Courtiers, Officers. 
The Scene : Paris. 
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Actus Primus. 

Enter Great Constable aloTif. 

Scene, His Aparlmmt in the Louwe. 

CondaMt. Yesterday charged to come no more 
to Council 1 
Last night depriv'il of all my great employments ! 
A Boft diamisBioD, stuft with downy words 
Sent me to sleep upon ! and sleep I may ; 
My doors are quiet, and my rooms are empty. 
No courtiers ruffle in my anti-chamber ; 
Waiting my rising ; no petitioners 
Attending in the nail my coming down : 
All foil of melancholy death-like silence. 
Hare I rul'd France ten flourishing years and more, 
Under, or rather far above the King, 
And shall I now be ruin'd by the Dauphin, 
A proud rash boy 1 Let the young Polypheme 
Devour the calves of court, I will outdo 
Ulysses : I will kindle such a fire 
Shall bum the giant and his den together. 
Ho ! there. 



^ 
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E^ler Sbcretabt. 

.*«rrf. My lord I 

ComtL Are the diapatcfaes gcHte, 
Tu Oaacoin, Xonnjwdr. and AqaiUin t 

SefTti. Tbej went above an boar aga 

OMjf. That's well : 
Those Pnn-inces are readv for fiebellion. [JiiiU. 
And I hare Bpnrrd 'em od ; there shall be shortly 
Socb a atraDgt thing u liberty in France. 
I hope, ere it be loog, to bear in Fnnce 
The English dmnid beat Freedom, Freedom ! 
I've sent a secret invitation 

To their brave fiery yonng King. Henry the fifth. 
And I've enrag'd Uie Dnke of Bargnndy, 
That he is enter'd into league with him. 
And I'm preparing a Rebellion ; 
A noble fire to warm him at his landing. 
From the cold moist sea-air 

literet. He's strangely troubled ! [Asid'. 

I'mut. No messenger this morning ftom my 
tool 

Stent. Not any yet, my Lord. 

Omd. Where's Uie gentleman 
Who oune last night I 

Sfo-tt. I do not know, my Lord. 

VoHd. What did he sayt When will my eon 
be herel 

S*erd. He said, my Lord, his Excellence was 
rcMlv'd 
To be at Court this aft«mooD at farthest. 

Cund. His Excellence! his Excellence is an 
ass: {A>id'. 

A fellow full of honesty, morality. 
Of loyalty, philoitophy, and foolery ; 
But I have laid a bait to try his morals. 
Ha : knocking ) 
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EtUer a Servant. 
Sere. Count La Force, my Lord, desires 
AdmisBion to your Lords Lip. 
Const. Bring him in ! 

Enter La Force. 
Const. Friend, you astonisU me 1 How dare you 
approach 
The unliealthy shade of an old blasted tree 1 
None come to me but he who wants a gibbet, 
And fain would hang himself the. decent'st way. 
La Far. I was your friend, my Lord, when you 
were honest. 
No sordid flatterer of tyranny, 
Refore you climb'd the mountaina of advancement 
To feed on winds, as Spanish horses do. 

Const. My Lord, you love those winds as much 
as I do ; 
And hate the fogs that haunt the dirty vales. 
La For. That dirt is bi'ed by tempests from 
above, 
From clouds of tyranny, where you have tiv'd. 
And torn the Kingdom by the thund'ring power 
Of Constable of France, 

Const. You woU'd lia' mounted 
To the same cloudR, and made a Marshal's staff 
A witch's staff, to carry you aloft, 
Cou'd you ha' got one ; but you were denied it. 
The King might cheaper have burnt all hia 

forests 
Than sav'd that staff: for you, and your good 

friends 
Set, in revenge, the Kingdom in a flanie. 
La Fur. I made that tire to melt down all our 
chains. 
I bate to see my countrymen abus'd. 
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Coral. HenM with disaembling ! ve know odo 
another. 
You and I wou'd not care our countrymen 
Were all to horaea turn'd, bo we might ride 'em 1 

La For. 1 do deny't ; I hate to ride my conntiy. 

Coial. But 1 hate more my conntry should he 
ridden 
By cowardfl in the army, fools in council. 
Who can endure to see the honest induatriea 
Of many scores of men plunder'd hy law. 
To feed a fool, who is not half a man i 

La For. Well, is Brisac, the Dauphin's Faronritc, 
To have your offices 1 

Conit. So 'tis design'd. 

La For. Cannot your son, the King's great 
Favourite, 
Whom he created lately Duke of Vendosme, 
Assist you 1 

Coitat. He 1 — A studious, moral fool ! 
A moth, who has so long been fed on books 
His skin is paper, and his blood ia ink ; 
Insensible of dl delights of maiL 

La For. Ofam 

Const. Almost of all. 

La For. What does he love 1 

Const. Only his book, his friend, his honesty, 
And, when the King, and Kingdom have occaeion, 
He loves hie sword ; else it might rust for ever : 
He would not draw it to procure himself 
The empire of the world ; he says, he needs it not. 
And he calls him a miserable wretch, 
Who needs the universe to make him happy. 

La For. His temper differs much from yours. 

Con^. From mine 1 
He walks directly backwards from my steps. 
I wonder in what posture I begot him, 
Or in what humour : surely I was thinking 
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Of Hometliing else ; and, if I was, I cannot 
Imagine how he should creep through my loins, 
Like AlpheuB through tlie sea, and never season 
Himself with any relish of my nature. 

La For. 'Sura he rush'd from you in a mighty 
torrent. 

C(mst. Ratlier I threw him from me with abhor- 

La For. Then you can hope for little aid from him. 

Const. Oh, yes 1 1 have observ'd in ray philosopliy, 
Nature, an enemy to tyranny. 
Does always leave some tender place ungnarded 
About unmatcliabte vast bamest animals. 
Where death may give the world revenge and 

freedom ; 
So this proud fellow's spirit, more invincible 
Than whales, than crocodiles, or elephants. 
Has a soft place, his heart, which has been 

wounded 
By the small needles of a woman's eye. 

La For. Then does he love 1 

Cofuf. He does ! 

La For. Whom, for Heaven's sake 1 

Coiul, She whom aU love, that wonder of the 
world- 
Mad amoiselle de Guise. 

La For. That beauteous creature 1 
And what success has he t 

Cimst. They are contracted. 

La For. And no one hear of it i 

Const. He keeps it secret, 
I know not why, but such has been his humour. 

La For. And what of this ( 

Const. The Dauphin is his rival. 

La For. Ha 1 Then is she the talk't of hidden 
beauty 
The Dauphin makes secret addresses to t 
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C'Mtl. The mac 

La For. Good hnven 1 Wliat dcm the Dnipliia 

Is not the match with Borgandj ooochided 1 

Cmt. It is, «nd therebra ia this kept n Kent 
Bj the King's stnct ctMnmuidB ; who atrove to 

break it 
Botoouldnot. 

Ia For. Hov came jrou to find it oat I 

CtmA A serrant of mj owd happ«i'd to feve 
IfadjunoiaeUe B chief wranan, and aole confidante ; 
Whom I, perceiving alwaja Text and tboo^ttfiil 
With a face fdli of guilt, strictlf ezamin'd. 
And got it oat of him ; and how his miatiflBa 
And he design'd to niin my eon's inteieet. 
And niae their foitonea by thia greater marriage. 

la FiiT. Here waa a mine cat to your umd 
already! 

Cattd. It vac ! I pardon'd him, bid him proceed. 
Became he aerv'd in it hia Prince, the Dauphin, 
And 1 wonld join with 'em. Whilst I was {dotting ; 
Fortune, which always takes into her bvour 
A bondred villains for one honest man. 
Gave my design a noble rise : brought news 
To Court, that, whilst my son quartered at Uetz, 
He and the fair young IVincesB of Lotrain 
Had charm'd each other. 

L& For. This inconstancy 
Wou'd enrage MadamoiBelle de Gnise to madness. 
For she is the haughtiest young woman living. 

Cotut. Yea, had you seen her letters you wou'd 
Bay sa 
My instrument, her woman, always brought 'em 

to me; 
I'd see if they were fit to go ; at openiDg 'em 
I thought I had untied a witch's knot, 
And Jet a tempeat out. 




La For. And you I warrant 
Answer'd theae letters, in your son's haad counter- 
feited. 
Const. Exactly guess'd. I utopt the good fool's 
kttent, 
■ Wlierein the wretch prov'd himself very innocent ; 
And, in theh- room, T sent my t'or^d ones to her; 
Wlierein I mode my son own tlie in constancy. 
Desire a mutual release of vows. 
He wou'd give her the glories of the Dauphin, 
If she'd give him the beauties of Ins Princess. 
La For. Did she not tear tlie letters, and her 

hair? 
Cmiat. Yes, and her flesh, and, to complete her- 



1 brib'd some cowardly officers, my son 
Hod thrown out of his army, to attest 
All my false letters said ; and more, how he 
Spake of her openly with much contempt. 

La For. Was ever a design manag'd like this t 
The Dauphin, after this, sure had small difficulty 
To press her to accept his love and glory. 

Const. That you may guess. 

£rt For. What 1 Are they married then t 

Const. They were the other night, iu such great 
privacy. 
The King scarce knows it yet. 

La For. But can the Dauphin's 
Amour be whoHy hidden from your son 1 

Const. No, but he ne'er distrusts his mistress 
falsehood ; 
He only lliiuks her jealous, and sent messengers 
T appease lier anger, whom she wou'd not see. 

Lit For. Most excellent ! 

Cmsl. Now, when my son returns, 
I will charge all my tricks upon th« Dauphin ; 
Say. more, perhaps I'll say, he whores the lady. 
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And thai the Dauphin enviee him, and hatea him, 
For aandlj outshining him in anna. 
Fortune has had so very little manners 
To sli^t the Dauphin, and attend mj son. 

La Far, Here are most gallant h<^ies of a 
Rebellion. 

Camsi. Bntve hopes ! 
F^n* I have ^read such lies against the Goveinment. 
Have frighted all the people from their wits, 
I doubt not but in little tmie to beg 
The Kingdom for a fool, and be its guardian. 

La For. I have a mind to be a doing again. 
Though Fve estate enough. 

CmtL Oh ! damn estate ! 
Tis useless, without power, to a great mind. 
What f I may keep a table, and be popular t 
That is, feed fools and knaves, and have no thanks. 
If I cou'd cram an ox in a rogue s jaws, 
It would not gag him from detracting from me. 
But I may compass women : what o* that t 
K they be newly shelFd from hanging sleeves 
Thev an? so tender that thev have no taste : 
So ignorant^ they know not what to do with you. 
If lipe, they know too well then what to do with 

vou. 
In short, power is my pleasure. 
Rve hundi^ thousand hvn?s veariv Aow 
Into my coffers^ : I have palaces 
Exceed the King's ; yet now, thrown out of power. 
I think mvself a miserable wretch. 
Come, bear me company an hour or two. 
And see how I will flounder in mv shallows 

« 

Like a great whale ! 1 11 make em glad to give me 
Sea-room enough, or FU oerset the Kingdom, 
m seem ivligiiHis to be damn dly wicked 
rU act all vimuy by htUy shows. 
And that for piety on fools impose. 



'^ 
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Set up all faiths, that bo tliere may be noue, 
ind make religion throw religion down. 
I will seem loyal, tlie more rogue to be, 
And ruin the King by his own authority : 
Pretending men from Tyranny to save, 
~ I will the fooliah credulous world enslave. [Exit 

Scene, a Bed-Ckamhtr. 

Entir the Dauphin and LouiZE. 

Dau. What is the reason of this great unkinJ- 

nessl 
Louk. Uiikindness 1 
Dau, Yes, you are unkind to me, 
Yoa forc'd yourself last night out o' my arms. 
And, when 1 thought it was to sleep, you sigh'd, 
"ly, more, you wept, wept bitterly; I heard 

^ough I pretended 8leei>ing ; but the damn'd 
a soon might slumber in their pains as I. 
When we were arm in arm lockt close together, 
Cou'd any sorrow ere have got between us 
Had not your hollow bosom let it in I 
Out of what corner of the heavens blew 
The wind that did compose so many siglis. 
And made such stormy weather in my bed 1 
Lmt, I will not tell you. I'll in nothing gratify 
, Him who can think so very meanly of me, 
■ To doubt my kindness to a Prince I've married. 

Daup. I do not only doubt, but am assur'd 
' Ton love some secret miserable wretch ; 
For I will make him so, and in your autferings, 
If him I cannot find. 

L<m. Oh I in what chains [Aside, 

Have I myself in my distraction bound. 

For Vendoerae'a falsehood has destroy'd my wits ; 

The fall of heaven could not have broke me roort-. 
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Lam, Did yon not draw all these upon your self. 
Threat'ning destruction to my family. 
And death to me, if I refus'd your love 1 

Daup. Oh ! f on do well to call to my remem- 
brance 
Those hateful things ; as if you was afraid 
Lest I should love you. 

Lm. I am weary of this, 
m hear no more of it 1 Good morning to you. 

Daup. What t Will you leave me then 1 

I/m. Shou'd I stay here, 
To hold my hand up like a criminal 
Before your jealousy 1 a base bom passion, 
That has not one brave thought of all its race, 
ni leave you till your soul gets better company. 

[EiH. 

Enter La Marre. 

Ddttji. She makes me mad ! Ha ! Sirrah, are 
. you here t 

£a Mar, Oh! here's the Prince in one of liis 
mad fits, 
TlierB's no scaping him ; what shall I do I 

DoMp. You are a rogue ! 

Ln ila. I am, sir, if you say so. 

DoMp. Sirrah, prou are, whether I say it or no. 

Xa Ma. Yes, sir, I am 1 

Dam. You are a flattering rogue ! 

Ia Ma, Yes, sir. 

Da^, A double-toiigu'd, dissembling rogue ! 

La Ma, Yes, sir. 

Daiip, Who serve your King for your own enclH. 

La Ma, Most certain, sir. 

Daup, And do not care how odious 
Your knavery renders him, so you can get by it. 

La Ma, Most true, sir, it has been my constant 
practiceL 

VOL. 3. 11 
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£knf. And vhra yaa have gotten all foa cui 
bf htm. 
For new adruitages will tnni hi* enemj. 

La Ma. With aD my heart, air. 

iJbitp. A Beditions rogae I 
And think then lye no obli^tiMU on joo 
Of k>jalt7, of gratitude, or bonestj- 
Bat joii will ladier dde with lactioaa rogaea. 
With «ich a rogne aa the great Couatabl^ — 
BecaoM he did prefer yon to the Coort, — 
Than to the King who made yon what yon are I 

Iji Ma. That, air, Fre always done. 

DoMp. And dont yon merit 
Hanging, nr) 

La Ma. Ay, sir ! that's not to be qoestion'd. 

Daxp. Ho ' Take this fellow here, and nae him 
•everelf ! 

£n^ Gentlemen. 
La Ma. With all my heart, and take it for an 

honoar. 
Daup. I'maickofcbolerttiU! this narrow aoDrd — 
Thi£ fallow alaye cannot contun the half — 

\The Gtidlemm thrust Ml La Marrt. 

Enter Brisac. 

/>ii(p. Oh ! my Briuc, give me thy speedy 
counsel 
Or else I nhall mn mad. I've been abo^d 

Hm. By whom, sir I 

Daup. By that beauteous thing Fve married. 
1 know not what she is, woman or devil; 
She's both, I think. To me she's a devil : 
When ever I embrace her, from my anns 
She vanishes in lightning, and in thunder; 
But there's a slave, I know not who he is, 
A hidden slave, who finds twr flesh and bloo<l. 
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Bris. Oh ! say not so, air. 

Daup. I have proofs of it i 
But I'll have tnore : I'll rifle all her cabinets, 
I'll rack her servants, Day perhaps rack her! 
Why Bhou'd I not I She has tonnonted me. 
Along with me ! [Exit. 

Bris. This Prince, though young and brave, 
And heir of France, how wretched ia hi- ; Imted 
By his lov'd wife, his father, and all France, 
Our envy never wou'd great men pursue, 
If their great plagues, and passions too we knew. 
[Eat. 
Finis Actus Primi. 



Actus Secundus. 
Enter LouiZE, and La Guard. 
La Gua. Would I had never meddled in this 
business 1 [A tide; 

Lou. Cornea he to Court to-day ^ 
■ La Qua, The Duke of Vendosme — 
Lou. You might have answer'd me, without im- 
pertinently 
Naming a name so very unpleasing to me. 

Li Gnu. Ah I that's not true ; that name, if she 
were dead, 
Call'd o'er her tomb, would raise her up to life. — 
[A silk. 
Yes, madam, he does come ! 

Lmi. Oh ! then will be [AMe. 

The mighty parting pang. Does he come married 1 
Not that I care, I aslc for curiosity. 

La Guii. Ah I pride ; her heart is breaking, 
though she hides it. \_Aside. 

I know not madam. 
Lmt. Go, and ask your friend ! 
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la Gua. I wu now tjlfcing with him. 
i^M. Cftll him hither ! 

La Gcakd ^'n^ m the Constablk's 
Secretary. 
W*ll, do yon hew yet if the Duke of VendoMDe 
Be nuiried to the Princess of Lorraine t 

Sec 1u thoaght so, wmlmm 

/.cnt. Did you ever see her I 

Sec Oft I I hare oft deBcrib'd her to yoa, 

Lou. It may be so, I ncTer think of her. 
What ! is she handsome I 

Sec. Judff'd by all, the ereate«t 
Beauty in toe whole world, next year Highoeai. 

Lou. How tail is she t 

See. She is— 

Lou. Well — 'tis no matter '. 
Did you ever see the Duke and her together 1 

Sec \\ ho isther ever saw 'm asunder, madaa. 
Since their acqu»intaucc t 

Lou. And did you ever bear him 
Make me the subject of his camp-discoursQ t 

Sec Only in wond'riug how he came deceiv'd 
Into the opinion that you were fair. 
Tis true, he said, the Princess of Lonain* 
Waa so exttsragantly beautiful ; 
After the sight of ber, no other woman 
Could be endur'd. His cashicr'd officen 
Can tell you more at largi-. 

Lou. Yes, they have told me- 
Leave me ! Here waa the excellent man pretended 
Such virtue ! How wou'd the dissembler talk ; 
Talk like an angel i 

La Ou. Yes, and look like an angeL 
He is the loveliest man mine eyes ere saw. 

Lou. Go, burn his picture ! Ha ! the Dau|Ain 
here I 
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Enltr the Dauphin. 

Daup. Ha ! Have I catch'd you again at your 
devotion 
To your aoul'a idol) Quickly give it me ! 

Lou. Oh i You delight to tihew the giant strengtli 
Of your young conjugal authority. 
What wUl the mouater do when grown 1 

Dnvp. This Hercules 
Shall strangle biggoat serpente in its cradle. 
The picture, come I 

Lim. Wliat picture wou'd you have 1 
A map of jealous Italy or Spaini 
Look in your bosom, there's a most exact one. 

Daup. Give over: it's dangerous trifling with me. 

Lou. Nay, if you threaten, threaten tliose that 

Your threats are lost on me. 
Daup. Then I entreat ! 

Lou. Then I do grant. There, take the pic- 
ture, sir! 
La Gu. Oh ! she has given it him I Now all 
will out. [j4sid4. 

Daup. What's this, the Bister of the Duke of 

Burgundy 1 
Loti. I hate myself for this deceit, but more 

[Aside. 
Ilie man that makes me such an odioui creature. 
Daup. Was this the cause of all your secret 
aomma 1 
I, Lou. Death wou'd be easier to me than lying, 

[Andt. 
If I eou'd bear a mortal wound in honour. 
Yes, there's the Prince-ss, sir, that has your love ; 
In me you married but your haughty will. 
Which madly drove, because it was oppos'd. 
And now the brittle comer of your heart 
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Which kept some love for me ia broke, and all 
The vapour fled I and now you eee your error. 

La On. Barely come off!— [Ande. 

Daap. And have I wrong'd thee sot 
I am a brute, aud thou art a bright angel : 
No wonder heaven has blasted the unnatural 
And horrid mixture of a brute and angel, 
Yet there ia manhood in the ruina of me, 
I waa a Prince, before that dog, my jealousy, 
Faet'ned upon me, and tore me into this shape. 

Lm. Oh I you wou'd hide your kindness for that 
Princeaa, 
Under the veil of jealousy 1 

Daup. I hide 
My kindness for herl I'll proclaim my hate to 

her I 
I'll pave the streets of Paris with her pictures 
The day I make my happy nuptials public : 
Nor will I dart the thunder of my vengeance 
On a tbin shadow only, and so lose it. 
I will make Burgundy the seat of misery. 
That malefactors shall be banisht thither. 
When they deserve worse punishment than death. 

Loo. Oh ! what a change is here ! your head 
will grow 
Giddy, I fear, with turning round so fast. 
And you will fall again from this high love. 

Daup. Oh I never I never I 

Lou. Yes, in little time 
I shall be call'd the Helena of France, 
Fatal incendiary, enchanting mischief. 
That brings your father's curses on your head. 
The curses of all France. 

Daup. Thou art all blessing I 
And Heaven rain thee down upon my head. 
Soft as a flake of snow, and full as cold ; 
But yet thy coldness seU my blood a burning. 
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Loa. This is u present humour put in motioD. 
Weak was the philtre from my eyes you dnint ; 
It only works when some wild passion shakes you. 

Dai^. No more ! 1 love ! and bow my knee for 
pardon, 

lav,. Rise, sir, and be assur'd, I will not, caimot 
Make myself more unworthy of your love, 
Than by a subject's birth I am tdready. 

Daup. Excellent creature! Thou wert never born. 
But cam'st immediately from Heaven's hands. 
Perfection cannot come from imperfection. 

ioit. Wretch that I am 1 to hate a Prioce who 
loves me, [A^f. 

And love a base false subject who contemns me. 
[Exit. 
Elder the King, atkruUd. 

A Gent. The King, sir ! 

King. In posture of devotion 
To your fair mistress 1 

Davp. Sir, I love her weU. 

K. Yes, I believe you do ; you love her better 
Than your obedience to your King and father, 
Or than the peace and welfare of your country. 

Davph. My country's welfare 1 why shou'd Princei 
marry 
To make thetr country happy ) give themselvee 
Most cursed nights, tliat slaves may have gooil 

days? 
Will any subject marry a damn'd wife 
Only for wealth, and give his King the ^liion 1 
That match with Burgundy was the advice 
Of some old cowardly covetous counsellors ; 
Who fear the soldier, in few months, shou'd spend 
What they have all tlielr lives been cozening for : 
Or that their paltry issue shou'd be kitl'd, 
And ne'er enjoy their father's knavery. 
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For *Us the constant creed of most old foots. 
Tliat tliev viijof their wealth when they are dead. 
In Uie damn'd silly peraons of their sons. 
When the young foola themselves do not enjoy iL 
Fniat all these knavefi I will defend your honour. 

K. Winyour self honour! you have now occasion. 
I know you hear the King of England's landed. 

Daupk. I am glad of ill 'tis summer now in 
FVance. 
Fear sinks the blood tn your old councellorv' vein^ 
As a colli hand does water in a weather-glass ; 
You cannot guess the weather then by them. 
Now frosty peace is gone, the weather's hot : 
So hot 't shall scorch the English troopa, and 

make 'em 
Sweat all their souls away in bloody baths. 

K. I doubt it, for I know 'em a brave nation : 
If we e'er gel the better it must be 
By fasting longer, and by hiding better 
Behind thick woods, and by broad lakes and rivers, 
By trusting to our trees, not to our men : 
To our cold rivers, not to our hot blood : 
For if they ever come to blown they beat na 

DaujA. Theee are your Vendoeme's cold imagin- 
ationa 

K. Me has a cooler head, bat hotter heart. 
Than thou hast ; that brave youth thou enviest. 

Dauph. I envy him t I scorn him, he's a Dut^h- ^ 
man ! 
He has no spark of the French fire in 's nature. 
No more true conduct than his father honesty ; 
I'll drive 'em both out of the Court and army. 

A*. Ill part with thee before the Duke of Ven- 

Daiiph. Value the son of a traitor above me 1 
I'll humble the proud slave when e'er I see him. 
[Hxil. 
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K. 'Tis very well: you King it, Bir, betiracB ! 
Enter a Gentleuan. 

GttU. Sir, the Great Constable attends without ! 

K. Let him attend, he has offended me. 
Did not his son's gKot merits plead for him 
I'd niin him ; howe'er I'll let him know 
I understand his actions, and resf^nt 'em. [Eifunl. 

£nfer/A« Great Constable. La Marbe, anii /rfW 
Courtiers, pojs by, nnd look scontftdly upon him. 

Cooft. How many ages will tliey make me wait 1 
Ha ! Is it so indeed 1 And am I faUen 
Into these wretches' ecomi Nay, then I know 
How the wind blows. Yon air, who like a fly 

[to La MiiTTt. 
Are blind in autumn, when the cold approachea 
And the tall trees begin to ehed their leaves. 
And is it autumn with me then indeed 1 
Do you not see me, sir! Must 1 for ever 
Attend here 1 ha ! 

La Ma. My lord. I cannot mind 
All men's affairs and basinessee, not I. 

Ctmst. All men's affairs, sir 1 do you level me 
With ah men 1 

Ln M\i, 1 must wait on the King's business. 
And the King's business nnist be done, my Lord. 

Coast. I prithee, what's that business thou 
attende^t on } 
To carry charcoal in to air hie shirt 1 
I know thee, thou wert once my menial servant. 
And I preferr'd thee to the place thou holdest 

La Ma. Tis true, my Lord, you laid an obliga- 
tion on me. 
But what then 1 I am now his Majesty's, 
And his Majest3''s business must be done. 

Vorut. His Majesty's business 
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La Ma. Nay, mr Lord, I fear yoa not ; 
I know what the King aaid of you jnrt now, 
And what the Dauphin said to m« this morning. 
You'll never come in play again, I'm sure : 
And BO your Lordship's servanb [£»(. 

Cmd. Villain and fool ! 
How such a slave, like dirt, flies in his teeth 
And dirties him who raises it from the earth ! 

Enter La Force. 

La For. My Lord, the King has gotten informa- 
tion 
Of all your plots ; give 'em o'er, they will ruin you ; 
Like vipers, they will tear their mother's bowels 
That gave 'em being. 

Coti4. Ha I got information t 
Then, like a whorish woman, once discovered, 
I will grow impudent ; lye in in public 
Of my designs ; I'll fling 'em in tne world 
As carelessly as nature does all monsters, 
Never appointing certain times of birth ; 
Mymonstere shall be borne with teeth and fangs too. 

La For. You will undo yourself] take good 
advice. 
And live at ease. 



Comt. I am a beggar, 
When I want all the wealth I value, power t 

La For. You have great palaces. 

Contt. Great gaols, great dungeons, 
Dark horrid dungeons ! now the light of all 
My honour is gone oat. 

Enter the EiNG allended. 
La Fiyr. See ! see 1 the King I 
Take good advice bd'ore you ruin all 
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Cmut. Ha ! he regards me not. Oh ! torment ! 
torment ! 
Sir, with your pardon ; I must apeak with you. 
Are you resolved, air, on your own deBtmction 1 
For let me tell you, »ir, I am your eyes ; 
And you let traitors tear me from your head. 
And then conduct you blindfold to destruction. 
You find it not, but, sir, I do, with sorrow. 

K. Hence with thy tears I they fall upon tlie 
ground ; 
And there discover thy dissembling face. 
There is no hell to thee like a low fortune ; 
And when thou art in hell thou art a devil ; 
Tormenting both thyself and all the world. 
Rebellion first did light thee to the Court. 
I have permitted bo many to light 
Themselves to greatuess by that iilthy flambeau. 
That all the Louvre's black'ned with the smoke, 
And all my councils strongly smell of knaves. 
But I'll chace them, and that ill practice, from 

me I 
In short, for thy son's sake, I fully pardon 
All thy past faults, and give thee thy estate. 
Qo home, and live in ease and honesty 1 
Be wise 1 accept this favour whilst 'tis offer'd. 

La For. Do, do accept it I [Asid^. 

Canal. Peace ! I will be damn'd first 
Sir, can I either live in ease or honesty 
When by retiring I resign you up 
To those who seek your life 1 

K. Ha! 

Cmgl. Sir ; Tis true. 

K. And who are those 1 

Const. They are such whoso impious hands 
The ties of nature, one would thiuk, should hold 
From deeds so horrid ! 

K. Who dost thou mean ) My son t 
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La. For. Oh ! have a care, retreat ! 
You're od a precipice. [A^de. 

CobM. Let me alone ! [Aside.'\ We are told by 
philoBophera 
The principlea of death spring from our natUT«B ; 
He who intendi your death sprang from your loins. 

La For, He will undo himself. [Ande. 

Const. Sir, it is truth ! 
And his beloved Brisac in his chief counaellor. 

K. Know if each word thou say'st swell not with 
truth, 
The breath of plagues should be less fatal to thee 
Than that that form'd and vented this foul chargw. 

CoTtsl. So I so ; an honest man has great en- 
couragement 
To serve his Prince 1 'tis well I have a conscience. 

Enter the Dauphin and Brisac. 
K. Here they are both I come answer for yonr- 
selves! 
The Constable accuses both of you 
Of blackest treasons. 

Daup. How ! accuses me 1 

Conet. Yes, you, sir ! take my head for speaking 
truth, 
111 proudly suffer martyrdom for loyalty. 
■ What dost thou charge me with 1 
Conii. With close designs ; 
To get Brisac my ofGces, that he 
May assist you to get the King's great office. 
Daup. Oh ! Villain ! villain ! 
Comt. I c&a prove it, sir. 
Bris. Oh I sir, I kneel and call Heaven to my 

witness. 
Const. You may call long enough before he'll come. 
Sir, to oppose this impious design 
Was that that made me bear th uneaay Court 
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When it was grgwn such an unpleasant ciime. 

I Baw not in a year one summer's day ; 

My enemies were a perpetual storm. 

And you permitted 'em to blow upon me r 

Yet, for your safety I endur'd it dl, 

Not for the love of greatneaa, Heaven knows ! 

Daup. No, no ! not you. 

Comt. Sir, I wua born with greatness ; 
I've honours, title, power, here witliin. 
All vain external greatness I contemn. 
Am I the higher for supporting mountains t 
The taller for a flatterer's humble bowing I 
Have Imore room for being throng'dwithfoUowersT 
The larger soul for having all my thoughts 
Filled with the lumber of the State affairs 1 
HonouiB and riches are all splendid vanilies j 
They are of chiefest use to fools and knaves. 
A fool indeed, has great need of a title ; 
It teaches men to call him Count and Duke, 
And to forget his proper name of fooL 
Gold is of use to every sort of knave ; 
It helps the ambitious knave to offices, 
Tb' unjuxt contentious knave to other's right. 
The lustful knave tu other's wives and daughters ; 
Then, stroVd on all the blots of a man's lil'e, 
It does not only cover 'em, but gild 'em. 
But what's all this to a wise innocent mani 

Daup. Ay ! auch another as yourself, good man. 

Bris. Sir, cou'd an actor make himself a god 
By flying o'er a stage on golden wires. 
Then might he make himself an honest man 
By mounting high on rich and golden words. 
But dares he boast thus of his innocence, 
Whose treasons are most visible to all 1 
Has he not fill'd all France with factions 1 



O'erspread the Kingdom, like a 
With mighty foi 



Indian t 
of himself 1 
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Const, Why shou'd I do this, sirt I wou*d not 
break 
My sleep to get your crown ; what shou'd I do 

with 't 1 
Palsies wou'd shortly shake it from my head. 
Nor wou'd I care to leave it to my son ; 
'Twill be all one to me when I am dead, 
If he be crown'd or victim'd on my tomb. 
If he be crown'd, his glory will not shine 
Into my grave and warm my dust to see it : 
If he be victim'd there, I shall not feel it. 
'Twill be no more than if they pluck'd 
Some pretty flower that grew out o' my dust. 

Daup. Oh ! pretty woras I fine phrases ! 

K. Well, Brisac, 
Accusing him proves not you innocent ; 
You first shall come to trial 

Bris. Sir, I beg it. 

Consi. Yes ! and I beg, sir, he may be secured. 

BiHs. Load me with fetters, keep me in a dun- 
geon ! 

C(m$L Yes ! you shall be secur'd, whilst they 
suspect you 
Honest, but when you shall appear 
That useful thing, a knave, Court witchcraft then 
Shall mount you o'er all scaffolds, and all gibbets. 
Out of the reach of justice. 

Daup, There's no trick 
So base, I will not play in thy opinion ! 

Bris. Then to prevent all hopes of my escape, 
I humbly beg, that I may be his prisoner. 

Daup. His prisoner ? 

K. You are too concem'd to speak. 
It shall be so. 

Daup. Come, then, I give him to thee. 
But hark ! I'll have him weigh'd, and if thou dost 
Return him to me lighter by one grain, 
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Thy flesh shall fiflyfold repay the loss ; 
If he shall lose one hair, I'll have thy head. 

Const. Oh ! these are equal doings ; but no matter ! 
I shall return him heavier than I had him, 
For I have weighty witnesses, there's one !— 

La Far, Who, 1 1 [Aside. 

Const. You must be one ! [Aside. 

I will draw in 

This wary fooL [Aside. 

Daup. How ! thou a witness, villain ? 

La For. Villain] 

Nay, then, I'll own myself a witness. [Aside. 

Yes, Tm a witness, sir ! 

Daup. Oh ! lying slave ! 

K. Begone ! Ill bear no more outrageous car- 
riage. 

Daup. I will obey you, sir. Remember, Con- 
stable! [ExU. 

K. Now I'll this minute seize on both your 
fortunes, 
I'll leave you no mateiials for bribes. [EocU. 

La Far. How's this? 

Canst. Am I thus served ? 

La For. You have engag'd me 
In a fine business. 

ConsL I will make thy bowels 
Sew up this breach. 

Bris. Wilt thou abuse me then ) 

Canst. AwsLj with him ! 

A Guard carry out Brisae. 

I'll make him own all I have charged him with, 
Or I will let the sun behold his entrails. 
I scorn their threats ! my son returns to-day 
With a brave army. 

La Far. And a troop of virtues. 

Const. T\\ thrust my principles or dagger in him J 
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I lovo my power and honour above him ; 
I got him in one night, I did not get 
Honour so fast : I toil'd for that some yean. 

La For. Hence with your damn'd decdgnt! if 
they succeed 
You will be call'd a false iingratefol villain, 
.To seek the ruin of that King from whom 
You have received so maoy Eoyal favours. 

Caiut. Old favours are old almanacks, ne'er lookt 

Who minds what weather 'twas a year agot 
.The last year's sun ripens not this year's fruit 
Nor am I a false man, in being wise^ 
For as the money's false that's mixt with brass, 
Uo he ia a false man, who is an aas. lExtuni. 

Tnimptls. Enter at one ioor, the King and Train, 
La Marre among the Train. At the other, the 
Duke of Vendusue, /u/Ziwaf by Officers. 

Kiny. The Duke of Vendosme come I Welcome, 
my friend ! 
More welcome than the victories thou bring'st. 

Duke. Yon owe 'em to your cause and gallant 
army. 

K. Thou art to all men just, but to thyself. 

D. I do not love, sir, like too many generals, 
To stoal renown out of the public baggage. 

K. Instead of that thou givest away tliy own; 
Praise is the only thing thou runn'st away from. 

L. I'm not ambitious much of an^ Kingdom, 
But least of all to have one in the air; 
Where, let a man have ne'er such large dominion, 
A hurricane will be a greater Prince. 
The force of that can tear up trees and rocks : 
But all the stormy praise, that all the heroes 
Can by their blust'ring swords collect together. 
Cannot pull up one stoic by the roots, 
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Who stands in full defiance of their mailnt'ss. 
How fond* IB it to toil in the world's forest, 
In hewing down mankind, only to hear 
Some hollow hearts echo our mighty blows ! 
But 'tis moro foolish to toil all one's life 
That fame may toss our ashes when we're dead. 
So we have no repose living or dead. 
They who are gone to rest in marble beds, 
'Sleep fast enough, and need no wind to rock 'eiu. 

K. I ne'er thought fame a lawful cause of war. 

D. Wars are good physic when the world is alck. 
But he who cutfl the throats of men for glory. 
Is a vain savage foolj he strives to build 
Immortal honours upon man's mortality, 
And glory on the shame of humau natiiii-, 
To prove himself a man by inhumanity. 
He puts whole Kingdoms in a blaze of war, 
bnly to still mankind into a vapour; 
Empties the world to fill an idle story. 
I» short, I know not why he shou'd be hononr'd, 
And they that murder men for money haug'd. 

K. Thy sentiments are great, and worthy of tht-i". 
' D. I hate theeo potent madmen, who keep all 
Mankind awake, wnilst they by their great deeds 
Are drumming hard upon this hollow world, 
Only to make a sound to last for aees. 
Yet flatterers call these mighty madmen, heroes ,' 

JT. Yes ! and they honour 'em with publii: 
triumphs. 

J). They shame 'em rather; for to me a triumpli 
Appears a public sacrifice to insolence; 
Adoring pride as they did plagues and fevers. 
If ever I liad seen a Roman triumph, 

' FodIlbIi, Impuiletit. — 

' ' Tell theao sad women 
TiB fimd to <rBi1 iDeritable slrokoa, 
A) 'tis to bugh at thsm."— .Wii/w/inii-f'j Coriulaiii'/. 
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i >hcia'd b»' pitied the poor cooqueror. 

To Bee the tender man bllen so sick, 

By the ill favoure of a field of slaughter, 

lliat he came home with his head hound with 

Uurel, 
Gaepinff in chariot§ for the people's breath. 

K. For ever cou'd I hear thee thus discourse; 
But I have business must divert our talk. 

D. Yen, sir ! I hear the King of EnglondV 
landed. 

K. He is! 

D. He leads a very gallant nation : 
I've tried 'em oft in battles and in sieges. 
They despise walls and trenches, they are so us'd 
To cross the ocean they laugh at trenches. 

A'. My son despises 'em. 

D. He's too brave ! 
His too hot martial fires bum out the eyes 
Of his clear understanding. 

K. His too hot 
Amorous fires have kindled this ill war. 

D. Now dare not I enquire into this story, [j4siile. 
For I've been thunder-stricken witli report. 

K. If he be married, as 1 fear he is, 
A war is like to be his fair wife's portion ; 
And a rich portion too in the esteem 
Of hiro, and his licentious followers. 

D. War is the harvest, sir, of all HI men ; 
In war they may be brutes witli reputation. 

K. Now let me whisper thee about thy father. 

La Ma. This Duke here keeps a-talking wiili 
the King, 
He holies to hold himself up with his wit 
Pshaw! wit's a thing will never do at Court 

K. Now, sirs, I charge you all, do not report 
Or think the Duke is shaken iu my favour, 
Because his father's fallen ; his father, like 
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A heavy lumb'ring beam in a house-top, 
Did rather press him down than hold nim up ; 
To honour the Duke's merit then shall be 
Eateem'd by me as merit; and so, sirs, embrace 
him I 

La Mar. Oh ! I am in a very fine condition. 
Who have affronted and oppos'd his father. 
1 thought their damn'd great family was ruin'd ! 
Pox o' these Court intrigues! a man is trapt 
And snapt, he knows not how tn turn himself. 
WTiy is the King so fond of this same Vendosine I 
He is no dresser; do bat see how awkwardly 
His damn'd crevat is tied I Were I a Ring 
I'd hang a man shou'd come into my presence 
With such a damn'd crevat, and tied so slovenly. 
Then he is no dancer neither. What's he gi>od 

fori 
Oh ! he is a wit, forsooth! Hang all these wits! 
They are good for nothing But to jeer and scribble. 
This Vendosme must be lov'd because his tongue 
Hangs well ; I would his neck were bung as well. 
But tis in vain Lo mutter, 1 must flatter him. 
My noble Lord I yjur Grace's humble servant. 

D. Honest La Marro, how dost 1 

La Mar. Ever in health, 
Aud in good fortune when your Grace is so. 

D. I thank thee, good La Marre I 

La Mar. My Lord, I'm tied 
By moat particular strong obligations 
To your Cfrace's family. I owe my fortunes 
To your most noble father's love and bounty. 

D. I will succeed him in his love lo thee. 

La Mar. So now ray interest which was off ih<' 
hinges 
Is nailed on fast again; hut I will go 
Shortly behind the door, aud clinch the nail; 
I'll make him a particular address 
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At his owD lod^Dga, and then all is done. 
Then I'U not foil to make my court to him 
Almost at all bis levyea and his coucheei.* 

K. Come in with me, roy Lord 1 
I must talk more with you. [fxeuft/. 

D. I will attend you, sir. My aonl is troubled. 
Where e'er I eo, I meet a wand'ring rumour : 
Louize ia the Dauphin's secret mistress. 
1 heard it in the army, but the sound 
Was then as feeble as the distant murmurs 
Of a great river mingling with the sea. 
But now I am come near this river's fall, 
'Tis louder than the Cataracts of Nile. 

If tliis be true 

Doomsday is near, and all the heavens are falling. 
I know not what to think of it, for every where 
I mef t a choking dust, such as is made 
After removing all a palace furniture; 
If she be gone, the world, in my esteem. 
Is all bare walls; nothing remains in it 
But dust and feathers; like a Turkish Inn, 
And the foul steps where phmderers have been. 

[£x(V. 



Actus Tertius. 
Knkt Great Constable olutu. 
Scene, His aparimtnt in the Court. 
Const. All seiz'd at once ! Is this the good effect 
Of my wise plots 1 Oh! my unquiet spirit I 
Sure some men's souls are given 'em for plagues ; 
My soul to me is all the plagues of Egypt. 

' The tims of viaitiue late at night. 

" Xone of her lytTui lubjecta miule their court : 
Iisreea and coucheei iMug'd without rtKOTt."^Hrit/'ii. 



HhSli^l 


F 
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My thoughts are ^ogs, and flies, and lice, ntul h 
When honours are rain'd down on any other, ^^^H 






A plague of hail is raiii'd down upon me. ^^^H 
When men's prosperity shines hot upon me. ^^^^^ 






Mv poiaonouB nature breaks out all in boils. ■ 




Oh ! come, my Lord ! let's meditate revenge. 


1 


EiUer La Force. 


( 


La For. Had we been wise we ne'er had needed 

it. 1 
Const. Were the King wise we ne'er hati liv'd to J 


1 


i 


plot it. ^^M 
The King's unskill'd in gallant wicked men ; ^^^H 




Undo na, and not send us to the devil t ^^^^H 




Tlie devil for that shall send us to the King. ^^H 




No man so brave as he who dares be wicked ; ^^H 




HI has no friend to trust to but its own ^^^H 




Hafltard, auccess; the offspring of its strength. ^^^^H 




Jjii for. Know you your son's arriv'd i ^^^^H 


l« 


C'mgt. Is he ? I 


1 


la For. He is ! 


1 


C'wwi. So, that's good news ! I am ijrepiir'd to 


1 


cheat him. 




In pious dreas I'll steal into his bosom. 

As knaves, they aay do, in St. Francis' habit, 






Cheat Heaven, and creep into old Abruliam'a boRoni. 




La. For. I doubt he will not be deceiv'd so eai^ilj. 




Cmixl. Oh : he, who has foolish good natun- in 
him. 
Has a soil girl the portresa of his breast, 






Who will he enaily mov'd to ofie the door. 




EiUer a Servant. 




Ser. The Duke, my Lord, ia come ! 

Const. Oh ! bring him. [EsH Srn: 




i 


La For. I'll leave you for a while. 
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t'oiut. Do, good, my Lord. [Exit La Force. 

Enbr DrxK or Vendoshe. 
My son I and lure I lir'd to see thy face 1 
I thank my enemies they leave me thee, 
A maler joy, thao all ^ey have takeo from me. 

D. Now is my father falling to his arU : [Amde. 
To strive to wortc me to his practices. 

Contt. Son, I despaired to see thee any more. 

R Why so, my Lord T 

Cntut. Hy heart is almost broken. 

D. What breaks yotir heart t 

C'oMf. Disgraces! I am thmst 
To my grave's brink by injuries and dishononra. 

It. I near yon have fallen into the King's dis- 
pleasure. 

L'oiuf. Into the Dauphin's rage. 

D. For what desert 1 

Cond. Do any rise or fall in Courts by merit 1 
A want of faults is often a great faalt. 
How fond are some great men of fools and dwarfs. 
Because they are good foils ! but tall desert 
Does often saucily o'erlook a Prince. 
I am no dwarf to let great fools stride o'er me 
To the King's breast. 

D. And snail that break yoor heart T 
If 1 dtsdain'd to be my Prince's dwarf 
I won'd ecom more to be his marble statue ; 
To weep when ever the Court weather's damp. 

Const. Damp 1 it is stormy ! one tempestuous 
blast 
Tore ttoxa me all my shining robes at once. 

D. They were too heavy for your years to cany, 
for all the envy of the Kingdom hang on 'em. 
Cmgt. But they have drest up fools and blocks 
in 'em ; 
.Such blockish fools are rais'd, one wou'd imagine. 
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The Court is rather pitching of the bar,* 
Than nudng men to honour; I can name 
Some counsellor who cannot apeak good sense; 
The wretches have no other use of toogues 
Than dogs of tails, to wag em when they fawn. 
The ahinmg tongue of their chief leading orator 
Has neither edge nor point; but finely scabbardeil 
In velvet words : is like a sword of State 
Borne before public business for a show, 

T/, Why ahou'd this grieve you 1 

Const. I abhor that fools 
Shou'il go before me in command and power. 

D. He is not lionour'd most who goe^ before ; 
Mace and sword bearers go before a King. 
Methinks when e'er I see Authority 
Lugger a heavy fool upon her shoitlders 
Before me, I have State bestowed upon me. 
And have a leaden mace carried before me. 

Const. Come I 'tia unnatural, fools should be up- 
permost. 

1). Tis very natural vain things ahou'd be upper- 
most, 
In such a world of vanity as this; 
Where massy substances of things sink down, 
And nothingatays but colours, sounds, and shadows. 
MTiat mighty things derive their power from 

Courts owe their majesty to pomp, and show: 
Altars their adoration, to their ornaments: 
Women their lovers, to their paint and wiuhes; 
Fools their esteem to periwigs and ribbons. 
How many trades are lliere that live by tones 1 
The che-ating beggar whines our money from us; 
The player by his tone will make us weep. 
When men's substantial sorrows cannot do it. 
An orator will set the wurld a-dancing 

* Caatiag forward ;~'Uiroiring headlong. 
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AfUr hilt pipe, when reasoQ cannot stir it. 
Fariatick canting priests will o'ertum Kingdoms 
Only bv tones, and thumping upon pulpits. 
Ariel ailly human herds, as soon as e'er 
Tliey hear the wooden thunder, prick up ears. 
Ami tails, and frighted run they know not whither. 

t'orut. Go, angle not for me with rotten hairs. 
The combings of philosophers' old pates ; 
We have all our several passions that command us. 
I am a slave tu honour and ambition. 
And thou to fair Madamoiselle de tiuise. 

/Ml. Ha I {^rls. 

t'tmM. Have I touch d you, sir t Now sir, 
suppose 
This beauteous parcel of your soul, this parcel, 
TTiis soul of yours were torn out of your body, 
Wou'd you not feel it 1 ha ! 

Du. He stabs me [Astd^. 

In my old wound ! 

Const. Oh ! Are you startled, sir t 
Kay she were whor'd, sirl 

I)u. Oh ! I am abus'd, [A:ti'lf. 

AH, all agree about this cursed story. 

Cmsl. What now, you are awake 1 Ihaverous'dyou 
Out of your dream of stoical philosophy, 
And you have blood and passions stirring in you ( 
I thought your veins were only veins in marble. 

Dn. No, no, my lord ! I am a man, no statue. 
No Pasquin only to hang lihele on. 

Ootid, llien since thou art a man, and hast some 
feeling, 
I will not say she's whor'd, but I will say 
A married man enjoys her. 

IJu. Do not say it, my lord. 

Const. 'Tis true ! I have seen 'em folded in em- 
braces, 
Have seen their souls skip from their eyes and danc<- 
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On wanUiii looks, like tumblers upon ropes. 
Have seen their tilting Hps meet close, and grapple, 
As they wou'd tug each other from their facee ; 
Then, ^ith what breath their pleasant strife hoA 

left 'em, 
They'd fling with scorn out of tlieir laughing mouths 
The name of Vendosme ; more they scarce cou'd say, 
But when they had breath they'd cry, Phi-lo-so-pher. 

Du. Who does she play this modest game withall ) 

Const. With one whose sport you dare not spoil, 
The Dauphin. 

Du. Oh ! It is so 1 Tliis woman has been false, 
To get a crown ; Oh ! — — 

CottM. Are you pain'd 1 Be comforted ! 
You quickly shall have ease, for, know, your deatli 
Is plotted by 'em both. 

Ihi. My death 1 

Ctmsl. Your death ! 
I'm ruin'd cause I know all their designs : 
For now Court secrets are like fairies' revels. 
Or witches' conventicles ; men are spoiled 
With sudden blasts that either tell or see 'em. 
They do uot spare their Favourites and Creatures. 
Brissac, once lov'd both by the King and Dauphin, 
Because he honestly oppos'd your murder. 
Is falsely cliarg'd with treason, and tormented 
To make him own it, and name you a party. 

Du. Can there be wickedness enough in Hell 
To furnish out with truth this horrid story 1 

Ci»ul. I know thy thoughts are calling me a liar. 
Ho ! there. 

EiUer a Servant. 

Ser. My lord 1 

CiiHiil. Open those folding doors. 
Thf Sane is drawn, avti Brissac is shotoi bloody aiid 

Sleeps he I 
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Ser. He*8 faDen into so deep a sleep. 
His sense is sunk oat of the loudest odL 

Consi. I gave him opium to ease his pains : 
I coa'd not bear to hear his piercing groans. 
Now, sir, I hope you will believe your eyesw 

Du, This horrid barb'rous fight confounds my souL 

ConsL Oh ! now it works him, I shall fool him 
finely. [Aside. 

Du, ril search the depth of this, though it reach 
HelL [Amde, 

Wake him ! 

Ser, We cannot 

Du, Cannot you t 

Ser, We cannot. 

Du. Then shut the door ! I cannot see him longer. 
Fm strangely mov'd. 

Const, What if we went to prayers. 
And recommend to Heaven the King and Dauphin ? 

D, To prayers I To arms ! fit weapons to re- 
venge us. 
But I am justly serv'd for having th' impudence 
To put on virtue in this dirty world, 
And drag the robes of angels on a dunghilL 

Const. Indeed those robes starve every man that 
wears 'em. 

Du. But I did only put 'em on to act in. 

Const. To act in 1 

Du, Yes, and wrapt my self so cunningly, 
The Devil with all his flambeaux cou'd not see me. 

Const. How 1 Art thou not what thou pretend'st 
to be, 
A man of virtue, loyalty, and honour % 

Du. The pretty jingling of the chains of fools. 

Const. Ha ! Is it so % this is most wonderful ! 
I always thought thee a poor mountaineer. 
That liv'd on virtue's cold and barren hill, 
Till all thy blood was froze, and sense benumb'd. 
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Dii. No, no ! my blood is hot, and my pulse beats 
As strong as any man's, rings all the changes 
Of love, ambition, fury and revenge ; 
I'll give myself revenge, my country freedom, 
I wul transform my enslav'd nation 
From muies, and burthen-bearing beasts, to men. 
No beast is half so wretched as a Frenchman : 
He always has a bridle in his mouth. 
And be has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
[ Const. Right I He is forc'd to give his meat for 
- lalt. 

. He's flead and saited. 

I Consl. He's a pickled mandrake 1 

An Englishman will eat him for a salad, 
And pluck him by the roots out of his trenches. 
When e'er he has a mind, in spite of all 
The pretty gard'ning way, you now have got. 
Of keeping your muskmellons from the weather. 
No wonder the stout English always beat us, 
We squeeze the heart and soul out of our peaeants. 
Then flap the enemy with the empty bags. 

[M. but now I'll stuff the peasants' skins with 

manhood, 
And break the chain that links to the King's 

throne 
The Nobles, as the globe is to Jove's chair. 
I hate dependence on another's will. 
Which changes with the breath of every whisper, 
JuBt aa the sky and weather with the winds. 
Nay, with the winds, as they blow east or west. 
To make his temper pleasant or unpleasant : 
So are our wholesome or unwholesome days. 
Cmul. Nay with his diet, if his cook but gives 

htm 
A melancholy dish ; or, if his doctor 
Give him a pill shall stir up choler in him. 
We may perhaps be purg'd out o'th' Court. 
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And then we boast of destinies and stars, 
When we are made or spoiled by quacks and 
cooks. 

Du, Nothing more true ! nay, we are finely rul'd 
Between a wild young Prince, and dull old King. 

Const. A Royal image, and brave fiery spirits 
Do only bum uke waxen tapers round him. 
As if it was the funeral of the Kingdom ; 
Rather like lamps i'th' urn of a dead Kingdom. 

Du. Tib dead ! for it has long been deadly sick. 

Conat, Oh ! surfeited with fulsome ease and 
wealth. 
Our luscious hours are candied up for women, 
Whilst our men lose their appetite to glory ; 
Our pilots all their skill, for want o' storms. 

l)u. The Kingdom's dead, or in a lethargy ! 
ril try and lance it now about the head. 

Cmst. The King 1 

Thi, The King ! 

Const. Thou art a wicked fellow, 
Where didst thou get this wickedness, and when ] 

Du. I got it that brave night when you got me, 
You made me wicked in my mother's womb, 
And I have trebly improved your natVal stock. 
I set my foot firm on the present world. 
Nor, like a boy skipping between two ships, 
Slip down between 'em and so lose 'em both ; 
But here I stow my fortunes, and I cast 
All goodness over-board as so much lumber. 
All virtue's as a bunch of useless keys, 
ITiat will unlock no doors but those of Heaven, 
Where neither you nor I have any business. 

Const. Who cou'd believe an image of a Saint 
Shou'd lodge within it such a nest of spiders ? 
Let me embrace thee, son. for now I own thee ! 
Thou wert not stole from me when thou wert 
young 
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By priests and schoo]s, those eonimon tliieves in 

children, 
Who spirit 'em away, and in their rooms 
^end UB home idiots mop'd with piety, 
Pinch'd hourly by that fairy call'ii a Conscience, 
And blasted by that lightning calVd Religion. 
Now 1 will own to thee, I have materials 
For a great change ; and, now thou ahew'st am- 
bition, 
I dare confide in thee. 

Ihi. I'd as soon be 
An eunuch, as a man without ambition. 
The lust of ruling men does far excel 
The brutish lust of getting 'em ; a beast 
Can get hia kind, but cannot govern it. 
Ambition is a spirit in the world, 
Tliat causes all the ebbs and Hows of nations. 
Keeps mankind sweet by action ; without tliiil 
The world wou'd be a filthy settled mud. 

Const. Most excellent I 

Dk. Have you no friends, my lord, 
You cou'd engage 1 

Const. Thousands of all degrees : 
Rebellious lords denied the rule of pnivinws. 
Damn'd knavish Statesmen foul'd of promis'd 

offices, 
Mutinous officers dented commands, 
Proud clergymen who cannot get promotimi 
[So much as for their money ; wealthy fools, 
Who wou'd be knights or lords, and are refiiseil. 
And all the discontented laymen's wives. 
And all the discontented cbiirehmeii's wenches, 
And all the women who fain would Iw mistresHCK 
And lose their reputations to no purpose : 
All who have yielded to old gouty Statesmen. 
With hope of pensions and 

I}u. Most rare tools all ! 
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Cand. Most exceHent ! With thy aid 
We shall not need th' assistance of an angeL 

Du. An angel t What assistance can he give us. 
Who spends his time in idleness and songs T 

Cansi, He's good for nothing but t' inspire a 
fiddler. 

Du. Your's are the tools : cou'd you not bring 
'em to me I 

Canst. At an hour's warning. 

Du. Pray, my lord. 

Const. I will 

Du. And I will bring a guard and seize 'em alL 

[Asidf. 
So, now I've opened all the filthy vault, 
And let out such foul air has made me sick. 
But yet within this vault I find a lamp 
Of joyful hope, Louize is not false. 
But wTong'd by flying rumours, which, like birds 
Soaring at random, mute* on any head. 
'Tis plain, my father turns the stream of rumour 
Tow'rds her, to carry me along to treason, 
ril beg my father's life, but I'Tl secure him 
From hurting of the King. — [Asu1'\ 

Farewell, my lord ! 

Const. Farewell, dear son I [ExU Dtdce. 

Enter La Foiice, 

La For. What news ? What good success i 

Const. I've fool'd him admirably. 
Oh ! I have put such crabbed stuff into him 
Has curdled the milk-sop. Well, I have promis'd 

him. 
That you and all our friends shall talk with him. 

La For. We will ! 

Const. Ill call you suddenly. 

• '• I conid not fright the crows 

Or the least bird from muting on my head/*— JS^m Jon.on. 
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La Fi/T. I'll wait y 



[^Exeunt. 



Enter LoUizK. 
Lm. I've seen the wicked, [terjur'd, cliarming 
VendoBtne ; 
Have view'd him o'er and o'er, nnd heard him talk. 
Heaven has not blasted one of all bia graces ; 
His tongue has all the harmony it had, 
Wlien cars, and hearts, and all the gat«s of bouIs 
Flew open at the sound ; still, still, his words 
Resemble, ae they did, the heavenly manna, 
Feasting all ears with what they most delighted. 

EiUer La Guard. 

La Gu. Madam, I've spied the Duke watchiiij^ 
the Dauphin ! 
They are both coming hither. 

Lini. Then draws near 
The time of our most terrible encounter. 
Come to my aid my honour, give me vigour I 
If love approach me, let rae throw it off 
With all the strength a woman in convnUiona 
Will do an infant. Let me dash its brains out ! 
And, to begin the battle, I'll receive 
The Dauphin in his sight with doting fondness. 

Bnler tht Dauphin, fdbwed at a distance by tlie 

Duke of Vendosme. 
Dii. I've followed him with trembling steps 
uns«en, 
Fearing he leads me to the fair enchantress. 
My fears deceive me, or I heard him name her. 
Oh ! If he leads me to her. Heaven govern me ! 
'Tie 80 ! Tis she 1 They meet, embrace, and kiss. 
Devil loose my hand, thrust it not to my sword I 
Daup. Love, 1 must tell thee news, Vendosiue i^ 
come; 
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That fortunate proud slave ; but I am going 
To take his pride from him, and tumble him 
With that great knave, his father, in the dirt. 

[Exit. 

Du. Hark ! hark ! My death is plotted by 'em 
both. 

All true my father told me I Nay, your lover 

May take my pride from me, for he has taken 
My shame from me, the falsest woman living. 

Lm. You here % 

Du, Yes, I am here ! 

Lm, Dare you approach me ? 

Du, Yes, but with fear, for sure you are not a 
woman. 
A comet glittered in the air of late, 
And kept some weeks the frighted Kingdom 

wakmg. 
Long hair it had, like you, — a shining aspect : 
Its beauty pleas'd at the same time it fright'ned, 
And every horror in it had a grace. 
It has not now appeared these several months. 
Are you that comet ? Some astrologers 
Say sun, and moon, and stars, are living creatures 
That feed on vapours ; are you come below 
To feast upon the reek of smoking hearts, 
Burnt by yourself in that inflaming shape ] 

Lou, I understand you not. 

Du, Sure some ill spirit 
Assumes the shape of the divine Louize ; 
And yet methinks a demon us'd to darkness 
Should not be able to approach such light. 
May I have leave to touch that beauteous hand, 
Only to know if it be flesh and blood % 

Lou, If you wou*d know, go ask your Prince, the 
DauphiiL 

Du, What ! are you asham'd to shew it "? it has 
lost 
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Its native piireness, and is forc'd to borrow 
Wliitenesa from Royal ennine and Crown lillies. 

Liiu, AH this is dark. 

Du. I'll bring you to the light. 
This pack o' hounds, we call our paaaions, 
.Shall hunt your falsehood, and, where e'er it earths 

itsolf, 
I'll liig it out, and bring it to the day. 
But if you'll take it in your arms and kiss it. 
And say 'lis your's, 'tis like you, I am satisfied, 

Lm. My loni, I lov'd you once, still love yuui- 

But I, like heaven, save none for human excul- 

lence. 
Were you the greatest man that e'er was bom. 
Yet if you fondly worship gaudy idols. 
And will have no belief in me, away with you 
To your auppos'd Elizium's idle dreams ! 

i)u. What do you call adoring gaudy idols J 
To gaze on 'em 1 

Luu. To gaze on 'em with pleasure. 
Who worships me must speak, and look, and think. 
According to my rules ; and, if they seem 
Too hard to practise, let him take bis course, 
I will not give my heaven to libertines. 

Du. But what if she I gaz'd on was your imagi- < 
Is it idolatry t' adore your image 1 

hm. Yes, without leave. But you admi- 
aaother 
Only as my image, and blaepbeme tb' original. 

Ihi. I blaspheme you 1 

Lou. You know wlmt you have done. 

Du. Yea, I once vow'd my heart to you for ever. 

Lou. That is not all. 

Da. What else) 

JW. I scorn to think of it. 

Du. You blush ! 



i 
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Lni, Nay, you would have me die, no doubt. 
You are enraged, after your cruel usage, 
To find me living ; living gloriously. 

Du, If you were in your grave, you were more 
glorious 
Than in your guilt. There is no shame in death. 

Lou, Yes, but there is much shame in death for 
love ; 
A woman die for love 1 Oh ! infamous ! 
I hate to see't it so much as in a play, 
And think such [)lays are libels to our sex. 
I laugh when I see ladies weeping at *em ; 
Weep till they quite disorder their doux yeujr ; 
Weep till their tears wash away all their paint. 
I wou'd not have that woman sav*d should shame 
Our sex by dying so immodestly. 
Indeed 'tis never done, or, if it be, 
Tis never own'd ; the very waiting-women, 
When their hearts break, do scorn to have it 

known ; 
And their friends never put it in the bill. 
What thinks your Grace 1 Am I in any danger I 
Do I look pale at all ? 

Du, No, heaven be thanked ! 
Your Highness, madam, looks exceeding well. 
Alas ! you are in th' climate M^hich agrees M'ith you. 
The scorching clime of glory ; but, methinks, 
The heat might put some blushes in your cheeks. 

Lou. No, Heaven forbid ! 
I wou'd by no means have it. 
Did secret love devour me Td no more 
Disclose my torment than the Spartan boy 
Did, whilst the hidden fox gnaw'd all his entrails. 
Hut love's a fire, and if it bums within 
Twill smoke without ; do you see any smoke I 
( )r in my looks one sign of inwanl torment ? 

JJu. Not the least, madam. 



I Till 
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Lnu. I am very glad of it ! 
My looks are lionest tlien, and tell no falsehoods. 

Ihi. I wish your heart were but as faultlex!!, 
madam, 
As your looltB are. 

Lmi. My heart will serve my turn. 

l>n. Yes, it has served your turn, for it Ims 
turii'd. 
And turn'd, and turn'd, but always to this sun. 

Lou. Think and report it too, rather I had 
A thotisanil times be thought ambitious, jH-rjur'd, 
Than such a wretch as a forsaken woman. 

Dh. Madam, I'll do you right 

Iaiu. You will oblige me, 

id yourself too, never to see me more ; 
'or 1 shall ever vex your haughty heart, 

Ihi. Well, madam, I will make a shift to bear it. 
But you, by this, give me to understand 
I am a storm thai trouble your delights ; 
You cannot aing your songs to your new lover. 
With auch a tliorn as I am at your breast, 

Lmt. Oh ! you conjecture wrong, my lord. 

bit. No, madam. 
Well, I will leave you ; my tempestuous breath 
Shall not niffle your bridal curtains. 

Imu. Oh ! yuu cannot ; 
Xor blow but one loose featiior from my pillow. 

Dii. Oh 1 Yea I yea I I will go 1 but wou'd it 
not 
Be for your ease to send your conscience with me I 

Luu. Your own is heavier than you well can oarr> . 

[ht. But yours, I fear, is murrier'd ; if it be, 
Its ghost will make your gloiies burn as dim 
As lamps that faint when an ill spirit appears. 

lum. Well, stay or go, I'll not talk with yoii, trf 
you. 
Look on you, think ujMjn you, any more.- 
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Enter a GENTLEMAN. 

Gait. Madam, the Dauphin'a askiog for your 
Highness ! 

hru. Oh ! ere I see him, I must pour my grief 

out, [A silk. 

For my heart's full, and it is running over. [Erif. 

La Gu. So, now the worst is past ! [Exit. 

IM. Was ever falsehood 
Drest in such goi^oua swelling robes of arrogance 1 
It is so big, no slender robes can fit it. 
Now sorrow tliou hast found a pasaace to me, 
AU other ways my soul was inaccessible. 
Fame I contemn ! her temple is a brothel, 
Vhere good and bad lie mingled all together. 
Victory I scorn, I am not proud ! mankind 
li; capable of cowai'dice, and death. 
Titles I scorn ! they are often fixt to pamphlets. 
Beauty ia the only thing that conquers me, 
I am disarm'd by a white brittle wand, 
Vanqiiish't and robb'd of all, and then forsaken. 
Still there's some chink made in us, sons of sin, 
For misery and death to enter in. [Exil. 

FINIS ACT03 TEKTII. 



Actus Quautus. 
Etitrr ike Duke of VENDOSMa 
Duke. Farewell, oh, world I thou school of 
bearded boys 1 
Here empty fools are honour'd for full bags, 
And well-fill'd minds despis'd for empty pockets ; 
Min's eyes are dim, but women's bliud to excel- 

This beauteous woman look'd upon my head 
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And saw no Crown on it, and look'd no deeper. 

Thus are our sex by women oft deceiv'd; 

The gallant thinks his mistress sees his qualities, 

She only sees his equipage and garniture. 

Th' old wooden lord sees a young beauty glance 

He thinks on him ; alas ! 'tis on a toy, 

More wooden than himself, his coronet. 

The Statesman tliinks his great parts charm h'tn 

mistress, 
She only looks on's groat house, his great train. 
The brave young hero thinks his mistress values 

him, 
Because hie courage can support her honour ; 
'Tis for his pages to hold up her tail. 

EiUer a Servant. 

Ser. All things, my lord, are ready for yoin- 
journey. 

Du. I'm ready then. [.Bjn'iSeiT.j Now will 1 Keek 
some place 
Where I may never more see any thing 
Like man or woman ; specially like woman. 
In some dark forest will I live, whose shades 
May guard my eyes securely from the moon. 
Because 'tis bright, and changing like a woman : 
Therefore I'll never eee't but in eflipse. 
Barren shall be the earth, and so benumb'd 
And mortifi'd with shade, not all tlie courtship 
Nor golden proffers of the sun shall woo it, 
Or bribe it to one smile ; because if flattery, 
Kiches and pomp, can gain it, 'tis a woman ! 
I will want breath ere let the winds approach me, 
Because they're like th' inconstant sighs of woman. 
I never will see summer's vanishing dew. 
Nor winter's shining ice, 'cause both, like womnn. 
The dew turns air when once the sun has ki?s'd it. 
And woman in enjoyment proves delusion. 
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Something less real than the dreams of fancy. 
The ice dissolves under the sun's bright smiles, 
And woman always yields when glory tempts, 
And then whatever is built upon her sinks. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser, Monsieur La Marre,mylord, attends without. 
DiL La Marre % What has that fool to do with me] 
Ser. He says he has a message from the King. 
Du, He lies ! the King would send a wiser 
messenger ; 
But, since he uses the King*s name, admit him ! 

Seirant goes out and introduces La Marre. 

La Ma, Now I'll establish a firm interest in 
him. [Aside. 

Your Grace's most obedient humble servant, 
I am extremely joyful for your Grace's 
Glorious success ; your Grace has done strange 

marvels ; 
His Majesty has a very vast esteem for you. 
He and I have talk't of you a thousand times. 

Du, I thank you, sir ! well, to be short, good 
sir, 
Have you any business with me 1 

La Ma, To be short. 
There is no person in the world, my lord. 
More in esteem both with the King and Dauphin, 
And, for my own partr— 

Du, For your part, I mean, sir. 
Have you any business with me 1 

La Ma. Business, my lord ? 
Only that I'm your Grace's humble servant, 
And so forth, and to pay my high respects, 
And so forth, and so forth — I know your Grace 
Has heard the great Court news ; the Dauphin's 
marriage 
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With Miwlamoiaello tie Guise ia now made piihlir. 
Truth is, she is n very curious creftture j 
Devil take me if she be not. 

Du. Now I find it. 
This senBele«8 rogtie ie put on to abuse mc. [.(siV/'-. 

£tf Ma. What thinks your Grace I 
Would not 80 sweet a creature 
Refresh yuu finely afler a campagne 1 
In xhort, there will be a great ball to-night. 
The King, the Dauphin, and liia beauteous htiile. 
Do all expect your Grace to be a dancer. 

Du. Plain, plain abuse i Sir, when was I a 
dancer 1 
My foot sluJI dance upon no earth but this. 

[Kielai him. 

U Mu. How 1 Kick, my lord 1 
What do you mean by this 1 

liu. You are put on hy some to abuse me, 
sirrah. 

La Ma. You are put on by some to abuse me 
rather : 
My lord, I do not understand the meaning of it ; 
1 shall not put up this, [Offers to ilraie. 

Du. Shall you not, sir 1 

J The Duke offers to draui. La Marre puts ii/i. 
la. I shall at present, but the King shall 
know this. 
I am more considerable with the King 
Than you believe. 

Da. Indeed there are in Court 
Too many such soft heails as yours, embroider 'd 
And made State cushions, for great men to lean on ; 
And fortune often juni]* from Heaven upon 'em. 

La Ma. Soil heads and cushions 1 
Come, my lord, be it known to you 
Hia Majesty's servants are not to be call'd 
Fools and soft-heads, by e'er a peer of you all. 
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To see her, or to hear her speak, 

He was content his heart shou'd break. 

Chor, Yet all the while fair Celia prov'd, 
So haughty, so cruel, she secretly lov'd. 

' 3. 

But beautiful Celia now fearing 
His heart should grow hard with long bearing ; 
Not willing to lose him, 
Does gentlier use him, 
And drives away all his despairing. 
Oh now, brave Amintor, no pity afford, 
Thou hast got her by storm, now put all to th' 

sword ; 
To the altar of modesty, if she would fly, 
It is but an image, and there let her die. 

4. 

Now Celia for pity is crying ; 
But oh ! the delight of that dying ! 
Her soul cannot shew it, 
Her soul does not know it, 
Her soul in a rapture is flying. 

Love, like the great Turk, in his pleasures does 

^port, 
With mutes, in the innermost parts of his 

Court; 
He drives the dull counsellor, ihijikin/^, away, 
And himself and his mutes out o' breath he 
does play. 

Du, Oh ! What infernal spirit brought me 
hither ? 
I am decreed for wickedness ; I shall 
Destroy that Prince, in spite of all that poor 
Court household-stuff, that imagery about him. 
Daup, Ha ! Vendosme there 1 Leave me a 
while, my love ! 
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Lmi, I will, but I will watch you do not hurt 
him. [AMe. 

For still I love him, spight of all his falsehood. 

[ExU. 
Du. He's coming ! My heart swells, that my 
ribs bend 
Like bowes of steel, ready to shoot my soul at him. 
JDaup. Sir, you have long soar'd o'er my head, 
but now 
ril bring you down ! Where is your commission 1 
Dtu How 1 My commission 1 WTiere it shall 
remain 
Till the King takes it ; sir, in my own keeping. 
Diiup, How ? Shall } [Ptifs his hand to his sword. 

Enter LouiZE, 

Iahl Oh ! hold, my lord ! 
jMiujj, What dost thou mean 1 
Lou, Oh ! to hurt him will pierce your father's 
heart ; 
1 beg you then, upon my knees, be calm. 

Lkutj), What storm so rude, which such a beaute- 
ous halcyon 
Cannot soon calm 1 Traitor ! this angel here 
Has given thee life ; but know, thou art preserved 
To perish with thy father on a scaffold. [^ExiL 

Lou, I'll save him too from that, or perish with 
him. [Aside, Exit, 

Ihi, Now a brave fool, that had more blood 
than brains. 
Whose soul lay in his ann, not in his head, 
And had my wrong«, and my power to revenge 

them. 
Would thrust his foolish arm to reach revenge. 
Though he pulled all the kingdom on his head. 
He would accont the match the devil offers me 
Instiuiil of my lost mistress, his own daughter, 
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The heireaa of all Hell, Kebellion. 
I the next minute could confound the town 
Into & temple o' death, and marry her in it ; 
And, with her, get the riches of all France. 
And Hell haa sent to treat about the match 
His kindred, cursed passions to my heart. 
Here come hia agents on the same affair. 
Mountain on mountain pil'd, to scale my honesty. 

Enter the Great Constable, La Force, and 
Conspirators, 

Cim^. Son ! here are all our friends. 

Du. Away with you I 
Vou scare my loyalty out of its wits. 

Const, Thy loyalty I thou art afraid, I see ; 
These are the honest friends I told tliee of. 

JH. You mean the traitors. 

Vmut. Howl 

Du. Yes, such as you promised me. 
And I give men and things their proper names. 
Scuffle for the world then how you will, you traitors, 
There was but one sweet spot in it I valued, 
And it is sunk beneath me ; all the rest 
Take he that will, and how, I do not c&re. 
Go turn the globe about then how you will. 
There shall be in this wide world one honest man. 
Though he has much ado to keop his honesty. 

Cmut. Hold, sir ! come back agaiiL 

I>ii. No, I have said. 

Von^. Thy thoughts ? 

D>t. My thoughts ! 

Const. And art thou such a fool t 
^Vhat dost thou in a Court, or in the world I 
Go be a monk, in hope of being sainted, 
Give friars all thy gold, in the rich hopes 
When thou art dead, they'll tip thy skull with 
silver ; 
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Stink all thy life, to be adot^d when dead, 
And have thy rotten bones to cure lame legs. 

Du. Do you go join your plotting heads and 
lose them ! [AV 

La For. Is this your fooling him so admirably I 
How chanc« we let him go, tind did not kill him t 
Graves have no echoes, skulls want coverings 
Of flesh and blood, but hide a secret better. 

Cimst. I'll kill him with more pleasure than I got 
him. 
I got him 1 I ne'er got him, lie's a bastard ! 
No honesty could ever spring from me, 

1 Cimxp. Curse on hiu piety 1 

GuHst. Some jiriest begot him, 
Lay with his mother when she slept at prayers; 
That makes the world appear a dream to him. 

hi Fi/r. The mother is the chief ingredient in 

Cmi^il. I ought not to get children of a woman, 
I ought to mix with nothing but a chaos. 
And get confusion to the universe. 
And then the children would be like the father. 

La For. I ne'er approved trusting so rank a secret 
To such a tender mind ; I knew 't would gripe him. 
His conscience would have qunlms. 

Consl. Ay, there's the thing ! 
We breed our children's minds as tenderly 
Anil womanish as their bodies ; he, who means 
To have a gallant son, must plunge his soul 
O'er head and ears )>etimeB in wickedness, 
Then when lie is a man 'twill be his element. 
He must not let him go wrap|ied warm in silk 
Spun from the silly worms in a priest's head. 
But go stark naked, then he'll feel no cold, 
For conscience is but tlie soul's outward skin : 
Vne it to nakedness, it feels no weather, 
Use it to labour, and it never blisters. 
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If I had used this fool to sin, I might 
Have lodged my treason in his brawny head 
As safe as poison in an ass's hoof. 

La For. But now it cracks his chrystal wit, and 
spills. 
I hate these chrystal wits ! they are good for nothing 
But to make flattering looking-glasses for ladies. 

Const. He says he'll keep his honesty; damn'd 
sot I 
What will he do with it 1 Go beg with it 1 
For in this age 'tis of no other use, 
But, like a beggar's child, to move compassion, 
Yet never gains the half it cost in keeping, 
For all men will suspect it for a bastard. 

Enter an Officer with a Guard. 

Off', and the Gua. Resign yourselves, my lords ! 
You are my prisoners. 

Const. How, sir ] your prisoners ? 

Off. Your own son, my lord. 
Charges you with high treason against the King, 
And bloody cruelties to Count Brisac. 

Const. Oh ! cursed villain ! 

La For. Villains both of you ! 

1 Consp. You are ; you have betray'd us all ! 
All betray'd ! 

2 Consp. A trick to ruin us, and beg our fortunes. 
Const. Ha ! ha ! ha ! [Laughs. 
La For. How ! are you laughing at us 1 

Const. Yes ; I am ! 

1 Co^isp. You did design we should be seiz'd 
theni 

Const. Yes ! 
And I laugh heartily to see you all sigh. 
As you were bottling up air in your bellies 
To serve you when your wind-pipes are cork*d up. 
But come, poor men, be comforted ! all's well ! 
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I ramm'd this fool up to the mouth with treasan, 
Not to hurt us, but to break him in piece& 

Eni^ the King, Duke, Guard. 

if. So sir, your son informs me ex'lent things of 
you. 

Co^ist, Art thou, unnatural monster, my accuser \ 

Da, I am ! the secret's tore out of my breast 
And broke all bars of nature. 

Const. Oh ! vile wretch ! 
Seek to destroy his being, who gave thee thine \ 

Du. What greater curse than being could you 
give me. 
With all the plagues your sins entail upon it ? 
You spent your own and all my sins beforehand. 
And mortgag'd me to Hell before you got me, 
For more than I was worth. 

Const Thou mak'st me mad ! 

IMl Ambition makes you so. 
If 1 had that disease, I'd have my head 
Trepan'd, to let out all the windy vapours, 
Rather than swell so big till my brains crack. 

Enter the Dauphin, La Marre, and Train, 

Dauph. Where's the Constable] Bold dariuij: 
traitor ! 
And hast thou dared to wrack the man I loveti, 
For whose least hair I took thy head in pawn ? 
Know I will have thee broken on the wheel, 
If thou hast dared only to bieak his sleep. 

CtmsL 1 am contented, 

A'. Why ! Is he not hurt ? 

Const, N ot that 1 know of. 

A'. Did not 3'ou inform me 
You saw him newly taken from the wrack I 

Du. 1 did \ 

Const. You didi Then it was you that wrarkt liim. 
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If 80, sir, you have served me a fine trick, 
To torture him and put it upon me. 

K, But, sir, he says you put it upon me. 
And sought by that to tempt him into treason. 

Const, I never tempted him nor talked with him. 
I scarce have seen him since he came to Court. 

K^ I am amaz'd ! 

Dauph. What jug^ling's here between you \ 

D. Fm half afraid he has put some trick upon 
me. [Asidf. 

Const, You see he's silent, sir ! he knows not 
what 
To say, nor I to think. Well, I've observed 
These damn*d half-witted and half-honest fellows. 
Like Africa, have things of different kind 
Meet and engender, and get monsters in 'em. 
Their wit and folly couple, and get nonsense. 
With a strange face of sense; their knavery and 

honesty 
Beget a devil with an honest look. 
And such a monster is this fellow's lie. 
Or else perhaps he is a down-right traitor, 
And is a partner in Brisac's conspiracy. 
And he would make my blood the aquafortis 
I'o eat his partner's prison bars asunder. 
I believe that. 

Daup, Ck)me, you are villains both ! 

La Ma, An't please your Highness, you have hit 
upon it. 
The Duke of Vendosme affronted me this morniii*: 
Only because I mentioned you with honour ; 
I told him I would find a time to tell you. 

K. Who bids you meddle 1 Give away tluit 
fellow's 
Employment presently. 

La Ma. Give away my employment ? 

K, Begone, sir ! 
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Ia Ma. Sir, it co6t me five years* porchase. 
A". B^one, sir ! 

la Ma, Sir, I have had no salary 
Since I came in it. 

1 Couriier. Stand prating to the King I 
Out of the presence ! 

La Ma, Sir, I've paid for prating. 

Comri, Well, if you have, sir, go prate sconewhere 

else. 
La Ma. Here's a fine business ! tum'd awav for 
lovaltv. 
Well, I will be reveng'd upon the Court : 
I know some malcontents that I will stick to. 
Cond, Now, to conclude the strife, open those 
doors I 

The Scene is drawn, ami Brisac is sitting dreM, 

aioite, and tctll, 

Du. This sight, or th* other was a strange 

delusion. 
Const. Witchcraft ! You know I traffic with tht- 

devil. 
Dau. I am amaz'd at this I How does Brisac \ 
Vendowne reported that his father wrack *d thee. 
Bris. He threatened me, indeed, but durst not 

do it 
D*iup. Some damn'd design was forged between 
'em both ; 
111 trust thee to him no longer. 

K, I'm convinct : 
You tampered with your son, and put some trick 
on him. 
Const. So, I am still judg'd guilty ? though my 
innocence 
Has past the ordeal of the burning noon : 
Ha.s trod the light unscorch't ! Oh ! equal* doings. 
Daup. If thou beest innocent, thy son's a cannibal, 

* Impartuil. 
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Who fe^Js liis greatness with his father's flesh ; 
And to the horrid fea«t iuvitea the King. 

[Oonsi.] 'Tis so ! 'tis so ! the monster, sir, ahusf s 

He gives you philtres in your father's skull, 

And yoa driuk dowu the damn'd bewitching 

draught. 
Throw't up again, if you will ke«p your Crown '. 

K. I'll ke«p my Crown ! and therefore I will keep 
Him who protects my Crown from thy ambition. 
Come in ! I guess the meaning of this riddle. 

[The King gves out leading Ike Duke. 

Const. Not all this do I [Asidr. 

Daup. And shall this jjoteut slave 
Still rule the King, and trample uiion me f 
I'll make his father ruin him ! [Aside.] My lord, 
1 find you were misrepresented to me. 

Const. I'm glad you find it, sir. Your noble youth 
Has not yet play'd enough with the world's tennis 

ball, 
To know its cursed tricks. 

Daiip, I am conviuc'd 
Your son's the villain, that I thought you were. 

Const. I'm now convinc't of it to my great 

Daup. He blackens you, to make himself aeeni 

bright. 
Cotw(. And, sir, 'twas he that black'ned you to me. 
Daup. Oh 1 villain ! 

Const. Now, I find his tricks ; he secretly 
Puts pirates' colours out at both our stems, 
That we might fight each other in mistake; 
Then he shou'd share the ruins of us both ! 
Daup. I will remove him. 
Corid. Oh I by all means, sir. 
Daup. My father's old ! What then ? Age like a 
caterpUlar 
VOL. 3. 14 
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Const. And I your Highness's most faithful slave. 

Bris. Sir, are you in earnest with him 1 

Daup, Ask no questions. \Ex Daup,, Brlsuc. 

The Courtiers run all and salute the Constable. 

All. My Lord ! my Lord ! 
Const. Oh ! now the flies come buzzing % 
All. My Lord, your Grace's humble servant. 
Const. Buzz ! 

All. My Lord ! my Lord ! 
Const. Nay, gentlemen, start fair! 
Don't think you are in a progress ; carve me hand- 
somely. 

1. Cou. My Lord, believe me, Tm your Grace's 
servant. 

Const. I know it, sir. 

\. Cou. I am, indeed, my Lord ! 

Const. I'll take my oath on't. 

2. Cou, My Lord, I honour your Grace most 
particularly. 

Const. Particular coxcomb ! [Aside. 

3. Cou. Oh ! my Lord, I honour you, 
And ever did with all my heart and soul. 

Const. Sir, you and I have but one soul between 
us. 

3. Cou. Nay ! I beseech you. 

Const. Pylades and Orestes. 

\. Cou. Your Grace is pleasant. 

Const. Oh ! your worship's jester. 

2. Cou. Damn him, he laughs at's all ! 
rU scrape no more to him. 

Const. Out ! out you silly rascals, do you hope 
To sell your legs, and bows, and nods to me 1 
Were but your legs as rotten as your hearts, 
I'd pull 'em off, and beat you about the heads 

with 'em, 
For thinking you could pawme such stuff on me. 
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Jfl. \Vi.3d1 what! 

' "lutf. fiut ! out ! I My, yoa flies I you mtf 



[Hf IhntMt ikem imt, 
loltanc 



Tbu ;a*:»iitfu ut a ])erfect Holland cheeae, 
i'<iut wiii<; iuUi'l, and it breeds maf^U presently. 
'tl*- l^ufitliiii only ixiur'd some smiles into me, 
Au'i M-r li'fw soon tliu mag(;ots crawl aboat me. 
UVJj, tia'n't I t>r<>U);)it you off? 

^li. To Mlmiration. 

Oi F'/r. Now 1 shall dare to trust my fortunes 
wit)i you owce more. 

'.'"ri4. How, trust your fortunes t You may ven- 

'('* Juive your hfailn cut off, if I advise you, 
foi I liav'i- trickii t4i jtDt Vm on again, 
Aji'J j/ut Viii OH iM-lti^r than o'er tney were, 

/yi f'/r. I hni] rathttr kei>]i mine on just as it is. 

','wrf. Now I will tell you how I fool'd my son. 
I •:aitl itrimu: into din-p Hlceii with opium, 
'Ilii'ij bIktwM him as if taken from the wrack, 
'I'hitikiiif^ that way to foul him : if I cou'd not — 
f lai'l a trap for him to fiiol himself. 
Si, f vcr) way I rid the mule, and made him 
t arry j«e u[» the Al]m of my designs. 
I m ri'iw alfjut a plot shall take effect ; 
V'lu'll we th' (ivent with aiH-ed. 

h, fin: Karewill till then ! 

[Effiint La F'lrcf and CoMpWaUiTx. 

I'oiiM. Now to my work ! here comes my instru- 
iiii'iil. 

Knttr La Guard. 

y>( <iuii. My conscience I conscience ! 

iliitiM. Now. what ails your conscience 1 
Th.se little souls wejtr great long proking • con- 
sciences, 

* S/MnaXing — iiuiMJDg nn. 
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That make them stumble every step they go. 
Away with thy fool's bauble of a conacieoce I 
A hom-book is not so ridiculous ; 
Thy mother tied it to thee in thy childhood, 
And thou art such an ass to wear it stilL 
Away with it ! and do me one more kindness. 

La Gua. I'll do you no more kindnesses. 

C<»ut. You shall ! 
Do not refuse me, for fear I use you scurvily. 

La Gua. What dare you do ? 

Const. Do not you dare to trust. 
You I have fast ; your lover is my slave. 
And he shall to the gallies ! 

La Gua. To tlio gallies 1 

Coii^. \Vhat to prevent me! you'll complain 
perhaps 
How ill I use persons of quality. 
A noble knight and lady of the poat.^ 

La Gua. Of your own dubbing. 

Onjtf, Who are very dextrous 
. At any knavery ; and to keep your lover 
LYou'II have his ears nail'd to the pillory. 
I La Gua. Oh ! base, base man ! Now, dare not 
F I refuse him. 
Well, what is this sweet business I must do f 

Const. To bring the Princess and my son together. 
And when in talk their spirits begin to mount, 
And get a prospect of the treachery. 
Confess it all, and lay it on the Dauphin. 

La Gua. And what if your son kills me 1 

Const. How ! He kill thee 1 
Ah ! poor tame fool, he will not kill a flea. 

La Gua. Nay, he is not so bloody a man as yuu 
are. 

Coait. Well, let Iiim be as bloody as he will. 
I'll guard thee safely. Take thy lover, then. 
And fly whither you will, I'll yearly give yo« 
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A pension shall maintain you in such equipage, 
That go to England, and thy Love shall pass 
For a French count, thou for a French Countess. 
See, my son comes ! go fetch the Princess presently. 
La Qua, Well, uiis shall be the last foul trick 
I'll play. [Exeunt. 

Enter the Duke of Vendosme. 

Du, I'll go ! I'll go ! Farewell my fortunes, 
honours. 
Successes, glories, power, gaudy rags. 
Which, all together, make up one fine baby. 
I'll fling the rags and tinsel to the winds. 
And let chance pick 'em up, and give 'em fools. 
Let pride and vanity give women's hearts 
To whom they will ; let destiny give Crowns, 
Let England now belch fire and o'erwhelm France ; 
Let Old Time mix the nations in his cup 
To pleajse his palate, and then drink 'em ofl* ; 
Let tyrants pour down rivers of men's blood. 
To grind the world ; all this shall never reach 
My care or thoughts, and, when I once am got 
Into the still ana silent rooms of death. 
Not all the coil and rumbling skuffling nations 
Can keep over my head, will e'er wake me. 

Enter Louize weeping. La Guard. 

See, here ! the beauteous cause of my destruction, 
And weeping 1 Oh ! I have observ'd, though pride 
Endeavours to fill up her robe of glory. 
It drags in sorrow, and it does not fit her. 
Madam ! 

Lou, He here 1 

Du. Nay, do not fly me, madam. 

Imu. Have I not told you my firm resolutions. 

Du. Madam, you have ! but you can change your 
mind. 
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upbraidiuga, 
3it. I come to please you, with acquaintingyoii 
a going to free you from this wretch for ever. 
' '1. Or go, or stay, I am indiiferent 

. Pardon me, if I think you are not indiffer- 
:nt. 

I've pcep'd on the inside of your marriage chain, 
And find it gold, but slightly lin'd with love. 
Yes, you have given yourself to pomp, not love : 
To the King's son, not to the youthful briilegroom ; 
You hug not him, but Pharamond and Pippin. 
You have married titles, crowds, aud noise, and 
forms, 

jid now the lumber hurts you, makes you weep. 
Lum. I am contented you believe all this. 
Dii. Well, madjun. Heaven pardon you ray 
ruin! 
My life luis streom'd o'er fortune's richest mines, 
But ne'er did taste of any thing but love, 
And tliat sole sweetness you make bitter to me. 

Lent. Oh ! this is fidl of art, twisting the mind. 
The wrong side outward, breaks no bones, 1 ae**. 

Dh. Madam, I'm well aasur'd, you will not send 
One poor thought after me, much less a niessen- 

To know the truth; but if you do, he'll find 
In some unfinitiht part of the creation, 
WTiere night and chaos never were disturh'd, — 
And now grown old, are uglier than ever. 
And l)ed-rid, lye, in some dark rocky desert, — 
There will he find a thing, whether a man, 
Or the collected shadows of the desert 
Condenat into a shape, he'll hardly know ; 
This figure he will find walking alone. 
Poring one while on some sad book at nixm, 
By taper-light, for never day shone there. 
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SoinetimeB laid grovelling on tbe bwreD earth, 
Moist with hia tears, for never dew fcW there. 
And when night comee, not known from day by 

darlcnesB, 
But by some faitbfnl messenger of time. 
He'll find him stretch't upon a bed of stone. 
Cut from the bowels of some rocky cave, 
Off'riDg himself either to sleep or death, 
And neither will accept the dismal wretch. 
At length & slumber in its infant anne 
Takes up his heavy sonl, but, wanting strength 
To bear it, quickly lets it fall again ; 
At which the wretch starto np, and walks about 
All night, and all the time it shou'd be day. 
Till quite foi:getting, quite forgot of er'ry thing 
But sorrow, pines away, and in small time, 
(K tb' only man that durst inhabit there, 
Becomes the only ghost that dares walk there. 
For ghosts turn p^er when they look that way. 
Thus never ends his grief, but now ends yours. 

[Ofihs to ffu. 

Lmi. Ob ! stay, my Lord t What do yon mean 
by this 1 
Must not you hlame yonrsrif for all tbe sorrows 
Which we both suffer 1 Had not you first thrown 
Contempt on me, I wou'd have been your wife ! 
Have been your wife 1 have rather been a tree 
On which your name was carv'd, than Queen trf 
France. 

Du. How ! I throw scorn od you 1 

Luti. Rude, public scorn ; 
Your army is my witness, your own hand, — 
1 have it under your own hand mid seal,— 
You Bcom'd my love, and beg'd release of vows. 

Du. Oh! now Hell yawns, and treachery a(»- 
peara. 

La Oua. He'll kill me 1 
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T/ie Constable appears between lite Scenes, and stops 
La Guard, tclio is miming oul. 

Coitst. I'll protect thee t 

La Gua. I'll begone ! 

ConM. I'll kill thee, then ! 

La Giin. I'm in a fine condition ! 

Du. I write these things t If thia right arm 
were rotting, 
And but to write such things wou'd charm it aonmi. 
Kre I wou'd let it write, I d let it rot. 
You know this too, Why wou'd yon credit them ? 
My bosom friends said you were false, and I 
Abhorr'd them all, as men that had the plague 
Of lying and slandering, broke out upon them. 
And I was ready with ray sword, to write 
Upon their bosoms, Lord have mercy on them. 

Zttu. Besides a hundred witnesses, La Guard's 
Acquaintance heard you. 

Da. Your acquaintance, mistress ? 
You are the witch I find has rais'd this storm. 
Assisted by some devil of your acquaintance. 

La Oil Oh !^ 

Iki. Tell the treachery, or I will rip thee, 
And search for it in every vein thou hast. 

La Gu. Indeed, my Lord, I'm innocent ! 

Du. Thou liest I 
No eyes but thine beheld our secret loves, 
And none cou'd come behind uk but thyself. 
And give us such a deadly, deadly fall. 

Li Gu. Oh : pardon me, and I'll confess. 

Da. I will, 

Im Gu. Swear ! 

Dii. Then I swear ! 

La Ou. The Dauphin then perceiving 
The Princess constant in her love to you, 
Got all those letters forg'd, brib'd all those witnesses 
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To blast your interest, and forc'd me to help him. 
Du. Enough — begone ! Had I not sworn to par- 
don thee — 
Yet I must do't, nature gives man a sacrament, 
In his own blood, never to hurt a woman : 
But quickly fly, lest I break both those oaths. 
Const. {To La Gu. between tJie scenes,) Most ex'lent 

liar ! 
La Gu. Ex'lent devil you are ! [ExiL 

Lhi. I am decreed, I find, to kill the Dauphin. 
Const. See, in what season my stars bring the 
Dauphin ! \Aside. 

Lou. Oh! 

Lou. weeps, faints, falls into the Duke's arms. At 
that instant the Constable brings in the Dauphin, 
and shews them to him. 

Daup. Ha ! 

Const. Oh ! peace, sir, let us listen to them, 
I left them kissing. 

Daup. Kissing] 

Canst. Kissing close, sir. 

hyu. For this I do abhor and loath the Dauphin. 
I am resolv'd he ne'er shall touch me more. 

Daup. Oh ! whore ! 

Cmist. Pray silence, sir ! for Fd fain have you 
Be fully satisfied. 

Lou. His love and glory 
Were both to me a tasteless witch's feast ; 
They vanish when so e'er your name was named, 
Like those delusions at the name of Heaven. 

Daup. Tve heard enough ! Til feast you, yoii 
damn'd whore ! 

Du. The Dauphin 1 

Dauphin draws, wounds Louize, she falls. The 
Duke draws, fights, disarms the Duiphiri. 

Daup. Villain ! draw upon thy Prince ? 
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Goy call the guard ! 

Const. Yes, and 111 call the King, 
To let him see the virtues of his favourite. [Exit. 

Daup. What ! wilt thou kill me, traitor 1 

Du. No, I will not ! 
The flowers of graves, and moss of royal skulls 
Protect your head. 

Daup. Bold slave ! talk thus imperiously 
To a great Prince 1 

Du, To a great Prince ? A dwarf. 
Whom men wou'd never see, did you not stand 
Upon your Kingly ancestors' high monuments. 
On, Heaven ! that I must see that beauteous inno- 
cence 
Roll in her blood, and let her murderer live, 
'Cause a King got him. 

Daup, How ! that beauteous innocence 1 
That whore o' thine ! but I ha* cooPd her blood. 

Du, Oh ! hQ will pull my sword upon his breast. 

As he stands in a raging threatning posture^ Enter the 
King, Constable, Guard. 

Const, Now, you may see, sir, what a youth this is. 

Daup, Hold ! kill him not. Take him alive, I 
charge you. 
Your virtuous man here has abus'd my bed, 
And, 'cause I have discovered him,wou*d murder me. 

Du, How we are wrong'd ! 

Daup, You wronged 1 

Du. Yes, by yourself. 

Dmp. By me 1 Was ever heard such im- 
pudence 1 
Away with him ! [Exit a Gwtrd vnth the Duke. 

Const, What shall be d(me with her ] 

fMvp. I care not what's done with her; let dogs 
eat her. 
Hold ! now I think on't, search her for a picture. 
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, Look here 1 the picture of her dunn'd 



Off. Sir, hero's a picture newly &llen from her ' 

Daup. Look " ' " 
aaulterer. 
This have I eeen !-^ — Oh ! Fm too mad to talk. 

K. I'm carried from my reason with amazement. 
In all this Hhame, behold, proud boy, the punishment 
Of thy bold disobedience to my viU. 
And now for Vendosme's sake, I'll never love 
Nor trust man more. [fxtj. 

Daap. Away with that lewd woman ! 
Louize ii carrud off. 
And now your son, since he boasts innocence, 
I will have wrack't, and do you see it done. 

Const. I see it done 1 

Daup. Ay, sir, if yon expect 
I keep my promisa 

Ci»i3t. in 

Daup. Ay ! if. 

OMSt. If 

Daup. If 

I put him unon this to make him odious, [Aside. 
And then I'll throw him off. I know him for 
A turbulent great rogue, and I abhor him. [Exit. 

Const. Brought to an If already t 1 am fool'd : 
My fortune's hung on such a rotten twig. 

Enter La Force. 
Jm Force. Ha! in distraetiuul What's the 

matter with you I 
Conid. Oh ! if! if! if! 
La Force. What do you mean by If i 
6'(Mw/. I am pOBsest, possest by fiends call'd 
tyrants, 
And all my stomach's full of ropes and axes; 
Oh ! for a lusty draught of lukewarm bloo<l. 
The Dauphin's blood, to make me throw them up. 
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u at all. 



La Force. I do not understand y 

Cond. How shou'd you 1 
Your head and mine hang both upon an If. 

La FitfX: What means that If) 

Con^. The Dauphin has deluded me, 
HaB ma4e me tumble down my son, my pillar. 
Now lie's destroying me, and you, and uL 

ia Foret. Me t 

CimA. You! 

La. Firrce. The devil's in your unlucky friendship 1 
I will take horse, and out o' town tliia minute. 

Conti. Take horse 1 take arms I 
Go, mount my son's bravu troops. 
And ride them o'er the heads of these false tyrants. 

La Force. They are not such asses to be rid sti 
eflflily, 
Upon an expedition to the moon. 

Comt. Oh ! take a tube, and ehew them all a 
world 
Of glory in that moon, and golden mines there, 
Plundering, and ravishing; then tell them all 
They will be all cashier'd, and without pay. 
Or rather in tlieir General's coin be paid, 
Be wrack'd for traitors, torn to single money. 

La Force. Must he be wrack't 1 

Cofwi. By mo, his father. 

La Force. Barbarous ! 

Conet. That grieves me not. I'd make no mure 
to kill 
Such a tame fool, than to spill so much milk. 

La F'/rce. What I though your son 1 

Contt. Were all mankind my children, 
1 wou'd hang half, to rule the other half. 
My honours I honours I grieve me. Go, raise the 

army. 
I'm trusted with my son, and I will tempt him, 
Or force liim out to them; either will do. 
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If he be with them, though in close confiQemeut, 
'Twill do ; that will be judg'd a shew. Gro ! go ! 
He pauses ? So ! my whirlpool sucks them in. [Aside. 
He shall be dipt in this ; Til not come near it. 

La Force. He mingles reason so with all his 
knavery. 
None can divide the ratsbane from the honey, 
And I shall swallow't, though it rot my head off. 

C(msL Rot head and tail, and every part o' me ! 
I had rather lose them all in noble strife, 
Than let them moulder in a quiet life. [Exeunt. 

Finis adv^ Quarti. 



Actus Quintus. 

A Prison. The Duke. 

Du. Who looks upon this world, and not be- 
yond it. 
To the abodes it leads to, must believe it 
The bloody slaughter-house of some ill power, 
Rather than the contrivance of a good one. 
Ev'ry thing here breeds misery to man : 
The sea breeds storms to sink him. If he flies 
To shore for aid, the shore breeds rocks to tear 

him. 
The earth breeds briars to rend him, plants to 

poison him. 
Beasts of prey to devour him, trees to hang him ; 
Those things that seem his friends are false to him : 
The air that gives him breath gives him infection. 
Meat takes his health away, and drink his reason : 
His reason is so great a bosom plague to him. 
He never is so pleas'd as when he's rob'd on't 
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Hy drink or madness. Reason is an arrow, 
Shot in his head by nature, to torment him ; 
And he's in pleasure when wine rots the arrow, 
Or the moon pulls it out. All things conspire 
The misery and death of the world's tyrant ; 
His cups are mingled with sweat, tears, or poison. 
Pain keeps both doors of this cursed world, and 

hands 
The tyrant in, and dogs him all the way, 
And never leaves him till she thrusts him out. [Exit. 

Enter the Great Constable. 
C<mst. Get the wrack ready ! 

A wrack, a table, light, pen and paper. 

Keeper. 'Tis ready ! 
Cmist. Bring my son out ! 
Keeper. Here he is! 

Enter the Duke. 

Const. Go, leave me with him. So, sir, an* you 
here ] 
Now you'll believe my principles are true. 
Whoever wou'd be virtuous, is a fool ; 
For he endeavours to plant virtue here 
In a damn'd world, where it no more will grow 
Than oranges in Lapland. It is true, 
Twill peer sometimes a little above ground, 
But never but in dung of poverty ; 
And then it smells so ill, people of quality 
Ne'er take it in their bosoms. 

Du. Very well. 

Const. Nay, the projecting fool that aims at 
virtue. 
Is a ridiculous chymist that wou'd make 
A virtuous thing out of a man or woman. 
Who have not a grain of honesty about them ; 
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And they luve some parts can never be made 

honeet. 
Nay, there is do false fellow like your fool. 
Who wou'd be virtuous 1 for your steady villain 
Who sticlu at nothing is most true to eveiything ; 
But your lame fool who halts 'tween vice and virtue 
Is lalse to both, and so is true to nothing, 
And so has no friends in Heaven or Hell ; 
And that's the reason he never thrives. 

Du. Oh ! divine maxima these ! 

Const. Sir, they are true. 
Perhaps there never were such things as virtues 
But only in men's fancies, like the Phoenix. 
Or if they once have been, they're now but names 
Of natures lost, which came into the world. 
But cou'd not live nor propagate their kind. 
How shou'd they propagate 1 Your virtuous fellow 
Is a hermaphrodite, he has two sexes, 
Virtue and vice, and such a monster thou art: 
To glory thou art a girl, but to woman 
Thou art a vig'rous man ! Oh I thou poor sinner ! 
To scorn ambition, the sin of angels. 
And stoop to be a goat. 

Da. This accusation 
Has no more truth than any of your maxims. 

Conti. Deny it 1 You don't know you shall Ih' 
wrack'dl 

Da. Be wrack'd I 

Cond. Be wrack'd. 

Du. You bring a bed agreeing 
To the fine lodging you have provided for me. 

Comi. It is a bed the Dauphin has provided you, 
Where you must lye, till you confess your crimes, 
Your treason, and adultery. 

Du. Does the Dauphin 
Give his fair murder d Princess this embalming, 
To wrap her up in stinking de&mation 1 
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Const. Oh ! I shall supple your stiff humour. 

DiL Never ! 
You'll sooner carve me into a toad than liar. 

Cotist, Will you talk thus upon the wrack and 
scaffold 1 

DiL On both; and more, I will affirm the 
Dauphin 
Wrong'd us, and not we him. 

Const, How? 

Du. This is truth. 

Const If this be truth, then am I finely fooFd. 

Du. I know not that, but I am deeply wrong'd. 

Const. Then so am I, wrong'd, fool'd, deluded, 
gulPd ! 
To drink my own son's blood hot from his veins. 
That I may smell most rank to all mankind. 
And have dogs fly at me where e'er I go. 
Oh ! barVrous ! made to murder my own son 1 
A valiant young man, a wise young man, 
An innocent young man. 

Du. No more, my Lord ! 
There's always some venom in your paint. 
You ne'er gilded any but in hopes to rot them, 
You never stroke a head but it falls off. 

Cotist. Is it my heart, or all the city trembles 1 
Oh ! tliat some earthquake now wou'd make all Paris 
Roll, and o'er-lay her children in their sleep, 
Kill all of 'em but this young man and me. 
What need I wish for slaughter 1 there will be 
Enough to-night, and let it be for me. 
Du. Wliat does he mean now 1 There is in his 
breast 
A restless, bottomless, black sea of wickedness. 
And I must dive into *t. [Aside. 

What is you meaning 1 

Const. *Tis this : your troops, the city, the no- 
bility, 

VOL. 3. 15 
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Both out of love to you, and hate to tyranny, 
Demand your life, or clear proofs of your crimes, 
Else they resolve to fill up with their swords 
The gap your death will make for tyranny 
To flow upon them. I, who thought you guilty, 
Was cheated by these tyrants to come hither, 
And wrack you into a liar to save them. 
Du. Wliy did I plunge into his breast a sea 

Wou'd make the devil sick if he flew over it, 
And tumble like a bird that flies o'er Jordan ] 
Oh ! how I am confounded ! 

CimsL Ha ! I see 
Loyalty struggling in thy noble nature 
For a brave he to save thy Prince from danger. 
Do what thou wilt ! for my part, I'll not counsel 

thee. 
'Tis true, you wou'd do well to save your Prince, 
For it will breed strange gangreens all o'er France 
To have a great man shuffled out of life, 
They can't tell how, to please the Dauphin's envy ; 
And yet, methinks, to save him by acknowledging 
Yourself a villain, and the Princess whore ! — 
Oh ! out upon't ! I'd let the Kingdom perish 
Ere I wou'd be a dog to lick its sores 
With a foul tongue. 

T)u. Oh ! how does he distract me ! 

Const. I see that paper draws thy kind eye to- 
wards it. 
Thou hast a mind to be scribbling, — take it ! 

[Ghes him j^nper. 
But you must write down all the circumstances. 
How oft, and when, and where, you enjoyed the 
Princess. \Th^ Duke tears the paper. 

Ha ! you resolve then rather to be torn. 
And let the King be torn too, like this paper ? 

Du. Not that. 
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Cimst, What then 1 

Du, I will go head my troops ! 

Const Ha ! Now thou speaJc'st indeed ! Thou 
art cast anew 
Into the very mettle I wou'd have thee. 
Ring out that bell, that passing bell of tyranny ! 
Proclaim thy innocence by trumi>et's sounds, 
And with thy sword and pike bore all deaf ears ! 
If thou must go into another world, 
Go like a gallant man, not creepingly. 
Like a poor rogue, into a house by night, 
Through grates and holes will tear thy flesh to 

rags. 
And make thy friends in Heaven asham*d to own 
thee. 

Du. Which way shall I get hence 1 

ComU. In my own chair. 
We will go both together out, unknown. 
My chair! 

Eider Chairmen tcitJi a chair. 

DtL Will you go with me to the army 1 

Const, No ! I'll preserve a certain friend for thee 
In case uncertain fortune prove thy enemy. 
Go out a while I [To the Chdimien, tcJio go out. 

Du, I want a sword ! 

Coiist, Take mine ! 

[Tlie Constable gives tlie Duh' his 
sword, who draws it, 

DiL Now know, my lord, Tve once out-\vitted 
you, 
IVe div'd into you, and I find your plots : 
You have stir'a up my army to rebellion, 
And now you fain wou'd fool me out to head them. 

Const, A guard, there ! 

Du, Silence ! or you ne'er speak more. 
1 know the reverence I owe a father ; 
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I'll no more violate you than an altar ; 
But we may wipe away dirt from an alt^r, 
And I wou*d free you from this dirty world 
In whose foul womb you labour like a mole, 
And, when you're dragged into the light of inno- 
cence. 
You are sick, like things out of their element 
Since no persuasions then can make you honest, 
Nor keep you quiet, locks and walls shall do it. 
Both for my Prince's sake, and for your own. 
Into the chair ! so with me to the King. 

Const, Oh I slave ! 

Du, Into the chair ! 

Const Priest-ridden slave ! 
^' Who all thy insipid life hast been transfusing 
The sheepish thoughts of priests into thy head. 
Dost know no way but what those wooden hamls 
Direct thee to ? 

Du, Into the chair ! 

Const. I heard 
A lover, once in a rapture, tell his mistress 
Her mother fed on roses ; sure when I 
Gk)t thee I was contin'd to a milk diet. 

DtL Into the chair ! 

Cofist. ril not into the chair ! 

[Dnura a long turk out of a amr. 
I am provided for you, sir. A guard, there I 

EnUr a Guard. 

Secure this traitor here ! he has disarmed me 
To make escape. Now, sir, I'll handle you. 
Bind him, and get the wrack pn*par'd with speed ! 

[Thf Giuinl bind iht Dfdr. 
Oh ! thou fool ! fool I ridiculous, virtuous fool ! 
I cannot si>eak my mind, I shall betray myself. 
Thou mightst have been King I — [AsuU to iht Ihtb. 
Du, A glorious villain. 
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Cotist. Crown'd on that Bcaffi>lil where thy hemi 
sh&ll fall. 

Enter one of tlie GuARD. 
Ou, My lord, the woundod Frincesa does desire 
Admission to the Duke, She says she has 
Some things of consequence she wou'd reveal. 
Const. They &re guilty thent and she is u 
strumpet I 
Admit her ! — 

Enter LoiriZE in a chnlr, her woman kelp* hrr out. 

Lm. Oh ! my lord. 

Da. Help her, she faints ! 
In such fair ruins Heaven would have lain 
If the ill angels had subdu'd the good. 

Lnu. Oh! 

Du. Such a groan a breaking sphere wou'd give. 

I/iti. My lord I 

Du. How does my love ) 

Lim. Exceeding ill ; 
And yet not ill enough for one whose ains 
Has brought such ilia on you. 

Du. Your sins ) 

Lim. Oh yes ! 
My pride and jealousy did ruin both of us ; 
'Twaa wicked sacrilege to let liol rage 
Melt down your golden image in my mind. 

Du. Your love, which never wander'd onto 
from me 
Where it was bom. does talk of me as those 
Do of their native countries who ne'er travel'd. 

[Loa.] I cannot talk or think too much of you ; 
The thoughts you lov'd me onee, will make mi- 

think myself 
Above an angel, and this sight of you 
Make me disreliah all the Heavenly visions. 
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tM THE JOamOCS «TAXZSafA2C 

I 4^7 this ^'f^&ly Vf'-jre the world : 
I -O/m ;«'^ i^rrr ;ili wr bk*^ in dc^^h 
Ai>i wtixi^r il WrLii^i H^ gl^x* ;& pnTa^». 

Im. I'i-i eVr til! now rw«> lorers noii f»:L j->r* 
Id tJw- cr^ bureo Koce bKween ;wo woiiis I 
H*>w do tL-'^ie piraRCir» ^lld tbr gaus of d«a(h« 
MaId^ pkaittiiL waHu to lead up Uj tike ihftir» : 

(^'^'M^. Hiu b the iniK^ccnt pair. 

L nL Uniiat ar^ trra&t 1 
Mj «>q1 U oft^n coming to mr woii»L 
And, s^e^ing yoo, s<tArLe back, uid think? toc HrIL 

<!Vm^. I fii>i yoor wound liAe murh o/rmpCc^ 
Wood in'L 

lyjH. I faint ! 

//v. Oh : h^lp ! 

Z//M. Farew^ thoo Paradise ! 
And for thr dn 'if Eve. belir^-ins lies : 
Bat to a \f(:lx^T worid than Eve was ehas'i — 
To Heaven I ThtrPje ontr. no doabt ; fur. were there 

none, 
Tliere would be one o' parp«e made for yoa. [/A^.^ 

//>i. She's going ! she'e gone ! A^'hilst th' ir«>n 
hand 
Of death br^ke this fair diamond in pieces. 
What oparks flew round, each richer than a world ! 

EtU^r the Daithix. 

/>/»/>. What do I see I Oh ! torment ! torment .' 
Hell ! 
How dunt you suffer this ? 

Cof*4^. Sir, she desir'd 
AdmLsftion on pretence she wou'd confess. 
And only came to die in his embnice& 

Jjaup, Oh ! hot Egyptian lust 1 a lust whicli 
bums 
In damps of death, and makes the grave a brothel 
Vendosme ! you till this moment^ Uke a torrent. 
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Have borne me down like a small floating weed. 
But here you shall run under ground for ever. 

Du. But I shall rise again in Paradise, 
Where I shall mix with this pure stream for ever. 
But, sir, you take his life who gave you yours. 

Daup. Tliou give me Ufe ) Yes, as the crows 
and ravens 
Give me my eyes ; they dare not pick 'em out, 
Thou buzzard durst not Itglit on me, an eagle, 
For thy last perch thou kuew'st wou'd be a gibbet. 

Du. Sir, I'll boldly tell you more ; in me 
You fling away the fortune of the Kingdom. 

Dnvp. If France's fortune he so beggarly. 
Then I do well to fling it on a dunghill. 

Ihi. Tlie crown you hope to heir hangs on this 
arm. 

D<mp. I'd scorn to wear a feather that had hung 
On such a pin. 

/)«. That scorn a rod shall scourge, 
Cut from the cypress that shall shade my tomb. 
Shortly you'll strive to make another me 
Out of my dust, mingled with all my tears. 
And all your souls : but my proud dust will slight 

you. 
My loss is nothing but a world, which always 
Appear'd to me a painted treacherous whore. 
That leads to Hell the fools and knaves ttiat love 

her. 
And is a Hell to the brave men that scorn her. 

Dtivp. Sir, for the satisfaction of the world 
You must confess your crimes. 

Da. You know us innocent. 

Dnup. How dar'st thou tell me tliisi Do'st 
thou not see 
That wrack there ] Ha I 

Du. Yea, and 1 see 'tis wood, 
A limb of some old fallen son of earth ; 
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And I will not be made to speak a falsehood 
By anj sons of earth, or sons of Kings. 

Daup, Intolerable ! lead him to the wrack ! 

[Exit Duke wiih a guard. 

Const, You see how faitnfuUj I've serv'd you, 
sir. 

Daup. Against your son. — 

Canst, Yes, sir, I've gone indeed 
Against the stream of nature to serve you. 

Daup, Can I then think thou wilt be true to me ? 
If thou could'st go so easily to mischief. 
When thou wert shackled with the chains of nature, 
How swiftly wilt thou run when thou art free. 
Know, fool, I've made thee work thy own destruc- 
tion ; 
I've thrown thee at thy son, and made you dash 
Elach other in pieces like two earthen vessels. 

Const, Ha I did you mean, by favours which you 
promised me. 
Only to make me hangman to my son ? 

Daup, Princes no more should keep their words 
with villains 
Than priests with hereticks. 

Const. Oh I horror I horror I 
I have fed your revenge with my blood s quint- 
essence, 
The blood of him I got in my hot youth. 
And now you break your league, and seek my life. 

Daup. I scorn thy wither'd life I let it drop from 
thee. 
Thy wickedness can do no further mischief. 
Except it work confusion in the Heavens, 
And make the sun with horror hide his head. 
But nature now is us'd to barbarous deeds ; 
They do not scare her into dire miscarriages, 
Nor make her womb conceive unshapen prodigiea 
Now thou may'st eat thy son ; the Prince of day 
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I Ib hardy grown, and will not faiut and look 

' As girlish as he did at Atreiis' feast. 
Perhaps that eye of day is dim with age, 
Then live, but live in quiet. [Guard serure him. 

Const. Oh I ruin ! death ! I've torn my bowels out 
To hoyse myself into this tyrant's favour, 
And I've only made my fall more deadly. 
Hoys'd did I call it 1 rather, then I fell, 
When 1 became a man, to be a great one, 
Became a dog to wear a silver collar. 
I am a dog, and I am running mad 

r With drinking tlie hot blood of my own young. 
Daup. Ha 1 what means this 1 

An ainrm. Evirr Brisac. 
Brisac. The Duke of Vendosme's troops 
I Are by our guards let in upon us, 
I That, sir, you have no safety but in flight. 
Davp. Qh villains ! 
Const. Oh ! most seasonable rogues ! 
Daup. I'll fall on them be the event what it will, 
f That Prince who fears deserves not to be fear'd, 
I Sor to be greater than that man who dares 
I Do greater things than he. Secure that traitor ! 
{Exit 
\Tlie Scene clmnges.] 
I £tUer Ihe GREAT Constable, La Force, La Marre, 
Young Captains ; the Dauphin m<l Brisac 
prwmera. 
Const. Oh I you brave heroes, greater each than 
Brutus, 
He but repair'd, you build your country's freedom : 
Till now, a Frenchman scarce deserv'd to come 
Into the presence of a Roman statue. 
la Ma, I find the Constable will be the man, 
[Adile. 
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I am resolved I will chop in with him. 
My lord, 1 l)eg your pardon for past errors, 
I find the Court has injured both of us : 
I'll gladly serve you with my life and fortune 
If you'll accept of them. 

CoiisL In my condition 
I shall have great occasion for a rascal. 
Therefore I will accept thee. 

La Ma, I will serve you. 

1 CapL Where is the Duke f 

Camt Ay ! there's the question. 
Here in this slaughter-house is a torn wretch 
Some say is he ; his father knows him not. 

All. How ] a torn wretch 1 

C(tnsL Ah ! Sirs, cou'd you collect 
In one dire figure all the ghastly horrors 
E'er covered field, after the bloixliest battle, 
When one vast paleness spreads the earth's grt'on 

table. 
And faces folded up in different grins. 
With barbarous ornament, adorn it round, 
And bodies pil'd prepare a gluttonous feast 
For birds and beasts of prey, it wou'd not l)e 
So terrible a sight as this I shew you. 

TJt^ Scene drawriy tJie Duke is slhew*d wrnrJct, 
iMuize dead hij him. 

All. Oh ! horror ! Fire the Louvre ! 

hi For. Proclaim liberty ! 
Freedom is bom, christen it with tyrant's blood. 

Ihi. Hold I I command you, hold ! 

Iai For. What's your will ? 

Du. My will is you refine, and turn barbarians ! 
What savage nation in the world retains not 
In the disfigured mass of human nature 
Reverence to Princes ] If it be too hard 
To be as polish't as barbarians, 
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Be but as good and honest as tame beasts. 
They're gentle and submissive to their masters ; 
But if you will be men, subjects, and soldiers. 
Fall at your Prince's feet, and ask him pardon, 
Or throw me dead at yours ! do one of 'em. 
Or in small time I'll throw you dead at mine, 
For I have loyal troops that will obey me. 

Caiist. His pains distract him. 

L(i For, What do you mean, my lord ] 
You have had great injuries. 

Du. What's that to you 1 
But I've had none : my present sufferings 
Are what appearances gave warrant for. 

1 CapL You are wrong'd. 
And do not rob your self of just revenge. 

Du, Nor shall you all here rob me of my honour, 
Though like base thieves you watch your opportu- 
nity 
WTien I am all o' fire, and laid in ruins. 

Const. He's mad ! stark raving mad ! Sirs, do not 
mind him. 

Du, Ho ! guard ! Convey me to my loyal troops ! 
Those shall obey me, imprison me, or kUl me. 

All, We kneel, we kneel ! We beg your High- 
ness' pardon. 

Du, Now, seize my father ! 

[All hned to the Dauphin, 

Daup. Was e'er man so orave ] 

Efiter a Messenger. 

Mess, The King is coming hither ! 
Du, Meet him all. 
And fall at his feet ! 

77*e Diuphin, BiisaCf and the Captains go out. 
Shouts within. After a pause all re-enter y follow- 
ing tlie King, 
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K, Tlie truth appears too late ! Oh ! thou rash 
youth ! 
Thou hast destroyed the joys of both our lives, 
A noble innocent pair ! for they are innocent ! 
Bring in the traitress who destroyed them both. 

Enttr some with La Guard. 

La Gu, Oh ! blood ! blood follows me. Ill con- 
fess all, 
And beg for death, — no Hell like a bad conscience. 
The Princess was contractiMl to the Duke 
Long ere the Dauphin lov'd her. 

JJiiup. How 1 Contracted 1 

L(i Gu, Yes, sir ; but, ere they cou'd complete 
the marriage, 
You sent away the Duke, to aid the Germans 
Against the Turks, in the meanwhile your i)asiiiun 
For her began : the Constable ptTceiving it, 
Hoping to draw the Duke from his allegiance. 
Knowing that no tem]:>tation else cou'd do it, 
Brib'd me, and others, wicked as myself, 
To aid him, in obtaining her for you. 
We counterfeited the Duke*s hand exactly. 
And wrote in it provoking letters to her. 
Then we invented lies of the Duke*s falsehood. 
And by these arts so turn'd her haughty mind. 
That she soon hated him, and loved your Highness. 
When this was done, the Constable compelled me 
To lay his tricks an<l forgeries on you. 
Then went and kindled a tierce jealousy in you, 
And brought you on th* unhappy innocent pair, • 
When they were only mourning for their wrongs. 

Daup. O ! horrid ! horrid ! 

Const. Oh ! notorious falsehood ! 

La Gu, The truth shall out, sir ! the vile Con- 
stable 
Lodged all these villainous secrets in my bosom. 
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A'. Was ever such a villain ') 

t'imsl. Every man 
la such a villain, who is not a fooL 
Had that damn'd sot been lord of half my wit, 
He bad this hour been lord of all the Kingdom. 
To shew the difference in our understandings, 
I nine wou'd have made him King, his noble wit 

■ made himself a very gallant fellow. 

[Pmntitig seomfullij to the Dukt. 
K. No, thy unnatural villany wrought thin. 
Cmi&t. I own 1 twisted all those various cables 
■To drag that lump of lead up to a tlirone, 
I And he has broke them all. Indeed there is 
■'Too much already of that drossy metal 
I Over the State ; the Church is always cover'd 

with it, 

L And I design'd to melt it down, and place 
L On top of Church and State rich gold, myself ; 
I But, dragging him up with me, broke my puUies. 
K. Impudent arrogance ! 
Cond. A corpse, they say, 
\ Carried to sea, does always breed a storm. 
E I wafting this dead foul o'er to a kingdom, 
\ Have shipwreck'd all the glories I was laden with. 
K. Away with him I 
Da. Pray give him, sir, his life. 
Congl. How I host thou thrown me on hooks, as 
Turks do slaves, 
L Then would'st thou have me hang alive in tor- 
1 ments 1 

' No, I will rather have my limha feed crows, 
Than poorly live to be the acorn of fools. 
For a wise man the image of a God 
To creep to fools, scarce images of men, 
I'll as soon worship golden calves with Jews, 
Or with the Sumatrans a moukey's tooth. 
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My glory, that has kept me ever waking, 
Is out, now send me t' eternal darkness ! 
And, young man, do you pray, pray heartily. 
Be sure you get to heaven, for if your piety 
Shou'd crack, and let you fall to Hell where I am, 
I'll plague you worse than all the devils there. [Exit. 
K, Wliat a black demon had I near my throne ! 

Elder La Marre. 

La Ma, Now will I fix myself. 
The Constable a prisoner I 

Daup, Seize that fellow ! 
You shall be hang'd, sir. 

Di Ma. Oh ! sir. 

Daup. Yes, sirrah, you are a great rogue. 

La Ma, You wou'd not hang me were I a great 
rogue. 
Well, 'tis as foolish to play villany 
As money, with a man of a great stock. 
He can throw out and out and still play on, 
M^e once throw out we are thrown to the devil, 
Whither they come at last, for when all's done 
The devil's box gets all. 

Daup. My poor Louize ! 

K, Noble youth! 
Hast thou had such great wrongs, yet give my son 
His life, and me my crown ] 
^ Du, Princes are sacred ! 

Whate'er religion rebels may pretend. 
Murderers of Kings are worshippers of devils ; 
For none but devils are worshipt by such sacri- 
fices. 
\< They who derive all power from the people. 

Do basely bastanlise it with that buckler 
Wliich fell from heaven to protect innocence. 
They protect villany ; no sacrilege 
Greater than when a rebel with his sword 
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Dares cut the hand of Heaven firom King's com- 
missions, 
To hide the devirs mark upon his own. 
I lifted up my arm against the Dauphin, 
It ought to have died and rotted in the air. 

Daujp, I fully pardon you ! 

DiL Then I die joyfully. 

K. Talk'st thou of dying ] 

Du, I received two wounds 
In the last battle, sir, upon my breast. 
Which now are torn far into death's dominions. 

SThe Duke sJiews his breast bloody, 
e sight ! 
Daup, Oh ! blasting sight ! 
K, Here falls a Pharaoh's tower, Ephesian 
temple, 
Tlie cost of ages, wonder of eternity. 

Duke. You gild a vanishing shadow. 

May I have leave, sir — [To tlie Dauphin, 

To sleep in death by her who was your Princess i 
But in the grave theie*s no propriety. 
In death's dark ruinous empire all lyes waste. 
Daup. You shall have that, and all befitting 

honours. 
Duke. Then come cold bride to my as cold em- 
brace ! 
The grave's our bed, and death our bridal night, 
None will disturb, or envy our delight. — [Ex. 



THE EPILOGUE, 
Spoken by Mr Haines, who acted La Marre, 

Finding sad plays so good success have had ; 

To make this tragedy exceeding sad 

The author doomed me to be hang'd to-night ; 

But now I hop'd I should be hanged outright. 

For I've three plagues no flesh and blood can bear, 

I am a poet, married, and a player. 

A wife has e*er since Eve been thought an evil, 

The first that danc'd at weddings was the devil. 

At the first wedding all mankind miscarried, 

Old Adam ne'er was wicked *till he married. 

And poetry of curses never fail'd : 

Homer his rags on all his race entail'd. 

He was an old blind beggar and so poor. 

He starv'd the dog that led him, and the cur, 

To have revenge on ixjets, got in spite 

Cri ticks, who Yfovry all that dare to write. 

But 'till of late a player was a toy 

That either sex lik'd well enough, t'enjoy ; 

Happy the spark that cou'd a night carouse 

With a whole sharer once of either house. 

Nay, women once in our acquaintance crept ; 

You hardly will believe me, 1 was kept. 

But I, and all of us, are fallen so low ; 
Nothing will keep us but bum bailiffs now. 
Now no divertisement does pleasure bring, 
The Pope has set his foot in everything. 
His priests and poets have conspir'd our fall, 
V Priests by bad plots, poets by none at all : 

And poets like the Jesuits of the times. 
Will hang and damn ere they will own their crimes. 
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Like Friar Bacon^s brazen head, they'll speak 
»Tu8t what they please and then in pieces break. 
Tis strange fond nature often takes great pains, 
To build brass foreheads to defend no brains. 
Well, sirs, damn plays and poets as you please, 
But pray support a play-house for your ease. 
Ladies some journeys to Hide Park may spare, 
Our empty play-house has enough fresh air. 
And gallants pray support us not for plays. 
But to find ladies here in rainy days. 
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SIE COURTLY NICE; 



IT CANNOT BE. 



Sir Conrily Nice ; or, It Cannot he, A Comedy. As 
it is acted by his Majesties Servants. Written by Mr 
Crown. London J printed by H. //., Jun., for R. Bently, 
in Russel Street, Corent Garden, and Jm. Hindmarsh, at 
the Golden Ball over against tlie Royal Excliange in Corn- 
hill. 1685. 4M. 

Sir Courtly Nice : or, It Cannot Be, a Comedy. As it 
is acted by his Majesties Servants. The Second Edition. 
Written by Mr Crown. London, printtd by M. B. for R. 
Bently, in Russel Street, Covent Garden, and Jos. Hind- 
marsh, at the Golden Ball over against the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill. 1693. 4/o. 

lb. As it was acted by lier Majesty s Servants. Written 
by Mr Crown. London^ printed for G. Strahan ; C. 
Bathurst, over against St. Dunstans Church, in Fleit 
Street; and sold by Alexander Strahan, at the Golden Ball 
in Cornhill. 1760. V2mo. 

lb. As it is acted at the Theatres- Royal in Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, by his Majesty's Seirants. 
Written by Mr Crown. London, printed Jor C. Bathurst, 
Messrs Hawes, Clarke and Collins, T. Lowndes, T. 
Caslon, and C. Corbett. 1765. 12wo. 



This comedy was prodaced in IC85, and Langbaine, in 
writing of it in 1G91, remnrks — "This pky is nccouiited 
an excellent comedy, and bao been frequently acted with 
' good applsuse." So great was ite popularity that it held 
me Bta^e as n atock piece for tipwarda of a century. 

Oldya, in hii MS. notes to bin copy of Langbaine, 
now in the British Museum, baa t-his; — "Jlr Oldmixon, 
in one of his hiatories, eays, Crowne tbn poet told him 
that King Charles II. gars him two Spanieb playe, and 
bade him join them together to form one, which he di<l, 
and shewed his Majesty the plan for his comedy of Sir 
Courtly Nice. He oftcrwoids read the acta to him, 
scene by scene, as he wrote theu. When he b&d finiaheil 
the three first, which are by much the best of the play, 
he tend thoee over to the King, who liked them very 
well, only he said, ' Tis not merry cDough I' I do not 
any smutty, though worse might be said with truth. 
Crowne conld easily have mended that fault, but, the 
King dying a month after, he let tiie three acta pass aa 
they are, and there does not seem to be that deficiency 
of which the King complained." 

Mr Dennis, at page 4S of vol. I. of his "Original 
Letters. Familiar, Moral, and Critical," has this account 
of the present comedy : — 

" It was at the latter end of King Charles's reign that 
Mr Crowne, tired with the fatigue of writing, ami 
shocked by the uncertainty of theatrical success, and 
deeirouB to shelter himself from the resentment of those 
numerous enemies he had made by his ' City Politiquee,' 
made his application immediately to the King himself; 
and desired bis Majesty to establish him in enme office 
that might be a security to him for life. The King hod 
the goodness to assure him he should have an office, but 
added, that he would fiist see another comedy. Mr 
Crowne endeavouring to excuse himself by telling the 
King that be plotted slowly and awkwardly, the King 
replied that he would help him to a plot, and so put 
into his hands the Spanish comedy, called No patd 
Eittr, Mr Crowne was obliged immediately to go to 
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work upon it ; but, &fter he had writ three &(!ls of it, 
found to his eurprise thsit the SpMiiah plaj had some 
time before been transUt«d and acted and damned, under 
the title of ' Tanigo's Wiiea, or the Coffeehouae.' Yet, 
Biipported by the King's commaDd, be nent brialily on, 
aud finished it ; and here see the iuflueDce of a Royal 
eucourngement. 

" Mr Crowne, who had once before oblig'd the coni- 
raonweaJth of learning with a very agreeable uoinedy in 
hJB ' City Politiquee,' yet in ' Sir Courtly Nice ' went far 
beyond it, and infinitely surpassed himself. For thougb 
there is something in the part of Crack which borders 
on farce, the Spanish author alone must answer for that. 
For Mr Crowne could not omit the part of Crack, that 
ia, of Tarugo, and ihe Spanish farce depending upon it, 
without a downright affront to the King, who had given 
him that play for bis groundwork. But all that is of 
English growth in 'Sir Courtly Nice' is admirahle; for 
though we find in it neither the fine dc^gnin^ of Ben 
Jonson, nor the general and masculine satire of AVy- 
clu'TJey, nor that grace, that delicacy, nor that courtly 
lur of Etherege ; yet is the dialogue so lively and so 
spirited, and so attractively diversified and adapted to 
the several characters. Four of these chdracters are so 
entirely new, yet general and so important, are drawn 

ISO truly, and so graphically, and opposed to each other. 
Surly to Sir Courtly, and Hothead to Testimony, with 
such a strong and entire opposition ; those oxtrenies 
of beliaviour, the one of which ia the grievance, and 
the other the plague of society and conversation ; eices- 
sive ceremony on one side, and on the other rudeneas 
and bmtaUty. are so finely exposed in Surly and Sir 
Courtly ; and those divisions and aniniositias in the two 
great parties of England, which have so long disturbed 
the public quiet, iind underminei} the public interest, 
are liappily represented and ridiculed in Hotheail and 
Testiiuouy. that though I have more than twenty times 
read over this charming comedy, yet I have always read 
it, not only with delight, but rapture; And 'tis my 
opinion, that the greatest comic poet that ever lived in 
any age might have been proud to have been the author 
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"The play was now just ready to appear to tbeworlit: 
and, as ever; one that had Been it rebeureed was hii^hly 
pleased with it, everj oue wlio had heard of it was big 
with the eipectatioa of it ; and Mr Crowoe was delighted 
with the flattering hope of being mode happy for the 
rest of hU lite by ^e pfrformauee of the King spromiBe; 
when, iipon the very last day of the reheaisal, he met 
Cave Underbill coining from the playhouse as he bimaeU 
was going towarda it. Upon which the poet, reiiri- 
inanding the player for neglecting bo considerable a, part 
as he h^ in the comedy, and neglecting it on a day of 
HO much consequcQce as the very last of rehearsal, 'Oh, 
Lurd, sir,' says Underhill, ' we are all undone ! ' ' Where- 
fore V sajB Mr Crowne; 'Is the playhouse on fire?' 
' The whole nation,' repliea the player, ' will ijuickly b^ 
so, for the King is dead ! ' At the hearing which dismal 
words the author was little better ; for he who but the 
niomeut before was ravished with the thought of the 
pleasure which he was about to give to his King, aud of 
the favours which he was afterwards to receive from 
him, this moment found, to his uuspeakable sorrow, 
that his Royal patron was gone for ever, and with him 
all his hopes." 

Downes notes that " the first new comedy after King 
James came to the crown, was ' Sir Courtly Nice,' wrote 
by Mr Crown: Sir Courtly acted by Mr Mbuntford; 
Hothead, Mr Underbill; Testimony, Mr Gillo; Lord 
Bellguard, Mr Kynsstoii ; Surly, Mr Griffin ; Sir Nicho- 
las Callico [i.e,. Crack] by the famous Mr Antony Leigh ; 
Leonora, ifadara Barry, &c," " This Comedy," he con- 
tinues. " being justly acted, and the characters In't new, 
crown'd it with a general applause. Sir Courtly was so 
nicely perform'd, that not any succeeding, bat Mr Cibber, 
has equalled him. Note, Mr Griffin so excelled in Surly, 
Sir Edward Belford, The Plain Dealer, none succeeding 
in the two former have equoll'd him, except his pred»- 
oesBor, Mr Hart, in the latter." 

Crowne, in his dedication, repeats the fact that " Sir 
Courtly Nico" was " written by the sacred command of 
our late most excellent King, of ever blessed and beloveil 
memory." The Spanish pUy given him by the King 
had been adapted to the Englisli stage by Thomas St. 
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Serfe. am] acted Rt LinoolD'H-Inn-Fieldii Id I6G8, under 
the title of '■ Tarugo'fl Wilea," but with indifferent buc- 
cesB, it, with oChera about the Mine time produced, Dot 
havbg, Bcrardinf; to Downee. been plajed beyond three 
niglita. Gene«te oboerveB : " Crown hu however vaBtly 
improTed the ori^^n&l piece bj adding to it the cbarac- 
ten of Sir Courtly Nice, Hothead, TeatimoDy, and Surly. 
Hia play ia a very good one ; aod, aa be tells tm in LiH 

Kfsce to Cnligula, was as fortunate a Comedy aa Lad 
ti written in that age," 

Although the Comedy of " Tamgo'a Wiles " appears to 
have been unauccuasfnl, the Earl of Doraet thua eoinpli- 
menta Sydaerf, in a ptoem addrtaaed, '' To Sir Tlintiins 
St. Serfe ; on bis play called Tamgo's Wilea. or the 
Coffee-Hoiiae. A Comedy. Acted at the UuLe of York's 
Theatre, 1G68 :"— 

" TaniEV gore ua waoder and delight 
UlieD be ohl<K'<l the world by csndle-li)rht. 
But nnw he'i ventur'd do the face of day, 
T obliiM owl serve hia frienih another way ; 
Make nil our old men wita, StutcNiien the yoinit-. 
Anil teach er'n t^nKliohnicii the En^liah limbic. 

Jamea, on vhojw reign till jt^if'f tit Hurt d\\\ Bmilt'.' 
Dill but attomiit th» uniting,' of uur ifW 
What Kings and nntiire only coiild diniiin). 
Shall be accomplished by thin work of tliine. 
For who is auch n Cartnrigh in hia heort. 
Proud of the plenty of the Southern part, 
To acorn thnt union by wbich he may 
Boaift 't*ns bis oountmnan that writ thin piny ■ 

Phoebiu himself, induhront to thy muse, 
Hiu to thy countrj' sent this kinil Bxcuao. 
Fair nortiioni laaa. it is not through negleol 

I eannnt net, my piiaion is »o grent, 

But I'll make up in light what wants in bent. 

On thee I will bestow my longest daya, 

My beamH that ranch tbee shall smptoy their pow'rs 
To ripen souls of men, not fruits or How^rs. 
Let wanner climes my fading fuTours boairt, 
Poetd and stara abtne brightest in the frost." 
Cibber, as well aa Downea, apeaLa bigbly of Mr Wtii. 
Mountfort in the character of Sir Courtly Mce. Mount- 

* The motto borne by Eing James I. waa " Baati pacifici.' 
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foii. wa* taken off the atape, and ni»de one of the pentl«- 
nieii to I-ord Chancellor Jofferies, " who«t an entertain- 
ment of the LoTd Mayor and Court of Aldermen in the 
year leSS, willeil for Mr Mountfort to divert the com- 
ptkDf — as his Lordsliip was pleased to tertn it, — he beint: 
an excellent mimic, My Lord made him plead before hini 
in a feigned cause, in which beapeilBli the great lawyers 
o( the age in their tone of voice, and in their action and 
gestare of body, to the lerj great ridicule not only of 
tlie lawyers but of the law itself; which to me (says the 
historian) did not secin altogether prudent in a man of 
his lofty station in the law. Diverting it certainly wa.'i. 
bat, prudent in the Lord High Chancellor, I nhall never 
think it." See Sir John Rfrt/<litfii Mrmnrt/rom tht Hia- 
tomlimi to the ller'-r,i(ion. 8yo. 

Mountfort appoars to have been the son of a gontle- 
mao in Staffordshire, and to have gone very early upon 
the Etage. He married Mrs li.e.. Miss PercivaJ), who, 
after his death, became Mr« Verbruggen, He is said to 
have Bung very agreeably, and to have danced finely. 
He met his death by aiwasaination at the age of thirty- 
three. One Captain Hill had entertained a violent 
Ssaion for Mrs Braccgirdle, and, with the aid of his 
end Lord Mohun and some soldiers whom he had 
hired, made an attempt to carry her off forcibly one 
night in a coach, but in this they were frnatrated. As 
Mountfort was a handsome man, and frequently her 
lover on the stage, Hill imagined that he was the bar 
between him and success, and, attributing his defeat to 
JMountfort's agency, vowed vengeance against hun on the 
oecasioD. Mrs Bracegirdle'a friends sent to Mrd Mount- 
fort, recommending her to warn her huabanJ not to 
come home that ui^t. but, ere her messenger could find 
him, he was accosted near liis own iloor by Lord Mohun 
in a friendly tone, when Hill, who had been behind, 
atruck Mountfort a blow upon the head with his left 
hand, and almost immediately ran him through the 
body with his sword, which ho held ready in his right. 
This Mountfort declared, as a dying man, to his friend 
Bancroft, the surgeon who attended him. He was 
stabbeil on the 9th December 1 692, and lingered till next 
day, when he died. Hill made his escape, but Lord 
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OB flcii«d and brought U> trial, 31st Jan. 1692-3, 
Dot appearin)!; that he vas iinplicated in the 
ion, he w«b •cquitt«d. Fourteen Lords fauud 
him gniJlj, anil siitj-niue not guiltj. 

It ifl remarkable that AathoDj Lei)ch. who actorl 
originallj with hjm in " Sir Coartly Xice," died about a 
week alter him. 

Mrs MouDtfort's maiden name was Percirsl. " Of 
this gentlewomet)," wy the Klcmoirs of Mis Ann OldfieM, 
Lond. 1741, ^vo. " 1 am naturally led into the relation 
of one melancholy scene of her life, in which I believe no 
pBiallvl can be found either in ancient or modem history. 
Her father. Mr Percival, had the misfortune to be drawn 
into the aaaaseination plot against Kin^ Willinm ; for this 
he lay under senlenre of dcatli, which he receired on the 
same night that Lord Mohun killed her husband. Mr 
Moantfort. Under this almost insuperable aUiction she 
was introduced to the good Queen Mary, who being, as 
Blie was pleaxed to ny, giract to Ike htart upon receiving 
Mrs Mountfort's petition, immediately granted all that 
was in her power, a remisuon ol her fnther's execution 
for that of transportation. But fate had so ordered it, 
that poor Mre Mountfort was to lose both fallicr and 
hnsbt^d. For as Mr Percival was going abroad, he was 
BO weakened by his imprisonment that he was tAken aick 
on the road and died at Portamoutb." 

l.ord HobuD. bo concerned in Mountfort's death, 
afterwards fell in a duel between him and the Duke of 
Hamilton, he himself having sent the challenge. 

" Sir Courtly Nice is an imitation — Ko puede ser 
guardar una muger — no keeping a woman — which is 
itself an imitation of Lope de Vega, Mayor Impoeible — 
the greatest imposBibility." Shack. Getckickte der drain. 



Lilrr. 
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1, vol. i; 



I. 352. 




" No pued esser," was written by Augustjn Horelo. 

In the 14th volume of Pen sil de apolo, en doxe 

C'omcdias nvevas de loe meiores ingenios de Espana. 

Madrid, 1661. 4to. — will be fouud " La Gt»n Comedia 

luedc ser." 

~inunatia Petsonje are — 

Don Felix de Toledo. 
Donna Ana Pacheco. 
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Don Pedro Pacheco. 

Don Diego de Bojas. 

Alberto. 
• Donna lues Pacheco. 

Hauuela crioda. 

CriadoB. 
In the 3d vol. of Theatre Espagnol, Paria, 1770. 
12nio, there are translaCionB of tliree of Moroto'a Plavs. 
AmoDg these U No puede aer, under the title of " Ln 
Chose Impossible." The characters are— 

Dom Felix de Toledo. 

Doim Alia Paclieco. 

Donua liiis Paclieco. 

Dom Di^go de Kozas. 

Mann^ Siivoalt iTIniji. 

Tarupo, VateC de Dom Fe'lit. 

Alberto. 



1 



It Beeme t« be a literal tranaktion. 

Tunigo ohaerves. in tlie first scene to his raaBt«r, 
who has impartt.'d to him the qualities of which he sap' 
poaea the rich widow, Donua Pochcco, to be possessed: — 

" Monsieur, je consols aisdcoent qu'elle peut etro k la 
foil, belle, amiable et riche ; maia qu'elle acut ODsemble, 
riohe et Poete! c'est la chose inipcuaible." 

Which gives rise to the French title of the piece. 

The gong of " Stop Thief 1 " ia taken out of Flecknoe's 
Demotselle k la Mode, who in turn had it from the 
French of Moliere. It is a paraphrase of Mascarille's 
" Au Voleur " in Les Precieuaes Ridicules. 

There was u farce called Sir Thutuas Ciillico, or the 
Hock Nabob ; fonneil from Sir Courtly Nice. It was 
acted at Covont Ganleii, July 6, 1758, Tlie name of the 
Adapter has not tranapired, and the piece has not been 
printed. 

The noble Duke to whom Crown has inscribed Sir 
Courtly Nice, wiu deserving of the praiaea lavished upon 
him in the deilicatiou. He was truly a peer " sana [leur 
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et sans rcproche." A loyal subject, he supported the 
fortunes of Charles I. with heart and purse until the 
death of the murdej^ monarch, and the ascendancy of 
Cromwell compelled him and his wife to fly to foreign 
lands, and suffer privations which they might have escaped 
had tiiey succumbed to the government of the Protector. 
They remained in exile until the death of Cromwell,- 
the increasing dislike of the Puritan rule, and the 
struggle for ix>wer of the republican chiefs^ created an 
earnest desire throughout the kingdom for a restoration 
of monarchy, and enabled General Monk, without a new 
civil war, to bring back the exiled family. 

Amongst the many interesting incidents in the varied 
life of the Duke, those connected with his marriage are 
the best known, and may on that account be acceptable 
to the reader. 

Thomas, tenth Earl of Ormond, K.G., died in 1614, 
leaving an only daughter, I^y Elizabeth Butler, who 
marrid in her early youth her cousin Thomas Butler, 
who had been by James I. created Viscount Tullyophe- 
lim, and was the next heir male of the earldom, but 
who, dying without issue, the male representation de- 
volved on Walter, the eleventh earl, who died in 1032, 
and was grandfather of James the twelfth earl, and lin»t 
Duke of Ormond. 

The Viscountess TuUyophelim, becoming thus a widow, 
enabled the King to dispose of her in marriage to one of 
his favourites, Sir Richard Preston, on whom he had 
conferred the dignity of Ijord Dingwall in Scotland. Ills 
Majesty insisted that a considerable portion of the 
Ormond and Irish estates should be transferred to her 
husband. This led to controversies and disputes, during 
which her husband was created Earl of Desmond, in 
Ireland, in consequence of his wife being descended from 
an heiress of that unfortunate family. 

But there was another and stronger reason for this 
creation. Lady Dingwall had brought her husband a 
daughter. Villiers, the worst of all the favourites of 
James, had been busily engaged in procuring peerages 
for all his relations. He cast his eyes upon the heiress, 
and marked her out as an eligible wife for the second 
son, then an infant, of his brother-in-law the Earl of 
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Denbigh. Lnrd Dingwall, being nothiiijt loth, tbe affair 
was aettleJ between theiu in tliin way. His lordship wa* 
created, by kttera patent. Earl of Di'tniiiDd. with a 
remainder, not to his duu|;hter, but lo George Fielding, 
her intended hiisbard. 

The infancj of the two contracted children neceaanrily 
prevented an; immediate uiarringe, and fate destined it 
^oitld never take place, Charles succeeded James in 
1625 ; BuBlcingham was murdered by Felton in August 
1628; The Coiintem of Desmond and Baroneas Dingwall 
died iu Wales before IfiiiS; and tlie Earl, in returning 
from Ireland, perished in a shipwreck off Holyhead in 
the Bune year. 

The bubble burst. Tlie young lady was no longer 
fettered, and Charles, approving the choice, granted the 
wardship and marriage of the Lady Dingwall to \Valter. 
eleventh Earl of Ormond, in order that she might be 
married to his granilson James, then Lord Thurles, and 
subsequently first Duke of Ormond. By this marriage, 
which was carried out iu 1631 without further difficulty, 
the male and lineal representation of the Ormonda be- 
came united in the person of the Grand Duke of Ormond. 

George Fielding, although he lost the heiress, got the 
Irish Earldom of Desmond, which is now in the person 
of the Earl of Denbigh. 

Uia Grace was created a Duke of Ireland in 1661, and 
of England in 1682. He died in 1688. and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where thet Duchesa who pre- 
deceased her husband was interred upon tlie 24th July 
1684. Their giandson James, the second Duke, suc- 
ceuded to the Kngliah. Irish, and Scotch honours, but 
after the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, waa 
attainted. Hia death occurred iu 1745. His Grace, not 
having been attainted i[i Ireland, then not united to 
Gn»t Britain, 'the Irish honours were not affected by 
the British statute, and consequently the Earldom was 
SQCCessfullj claimed in 1791, when John Butler of Kill- 
caah, the heir male of the Earls of Ormond, the ducal 
race l>eing extinct in the male line, took hie seat in the 
Irish House of l^urda as Eurl of Ormoud. 



To his Gntce the Duke of Onnond, Lord Steward 
of his Majesty's Household, Obancelior of the 
University of Oxford, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 

May it please your Grace, — This comedy 
was writt«n by the sacred command of our late 
most excellent King, of ever blessed and beloved 
memory. I had the great good fortnne to pleaae 
him often at his court in my masque, on the stage 
in tragedies and comedies, and so to advance my- 
self in his good opinion ; an hononr may render a 
wiser man than 1 vain ; for 1 belieye he had more 
equals in extent of dominions, than of understand- 
ing. The greatest pleasure he had from the stage 
was in comedy, and he often commanded me to 
write it, and ktely gave me a Spanish play call'd 
No Ptudesser, or It canaol Ht ; out of which I took 
part o' the name, and design o' this. I receiv'<l 
the employment as a great honour, because it wa^i 
difficult ; requiring no ordinarj' skill and pains t^) 
build a little shaUop, lit only for the Spanish South 
Seas, into an English ship royal ; but 1 believe my- 
self able for the work, because he thought so, ^vho 
understood me and all men, better than 1 only 
knew myself ; encourag'd by a royal judgment tliat 
never was mistaken, I have attained a success I 
never should have met with, had I only followed 
my own feuble genius, which often deceives me. 
That I may enjoy the little fortune I have got with 
the better reputAtion, and not ramble the world 
like a bold outlaw, observing none but myself, I 
make this humble application to your Grace. 1 
am snre all the world will approve my choice. I 
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c&imot be guilty of flattery if I would ; nor slander 
wit (if I hod any) by fulsome and wanton paint- 
ings. Here will be no trial of skill how I can 
praise ; nature has done it to my hands, and devia'd 
and expos'd finer ideas, than 1 aui able to trans- 
late. A gracefulness of person, excellence of under- 
atanding, largeness of heart, a loyalty, gallantry, 
integrity, humility, and many qualities above my 
description. Fortune also has been more wise than 
usual ; Bhe frequently honours and enriches others 
to her own disgrace, but here she shares in the 
praise, and commends her own wisdom, in what 
she bestows on your Grace. She has advanced 
honour in advancing you ; titles, greatness, and 
command may be proud they have attained you. 
Wealth has a value in your hands ; 'tia no vile 
pardon, poor flatterer, servile lackquey, wretched 
prisoner, but excellent minister of a Just, wise, and 
liberal Prince, Should I mention all the qualities 
that have long gained you the highest honours 
from Prince and people, I should rather seem to 
describe a province than a man ; for what single 
province can aff'ord what are at once in your Grace, 
a general, a statesman, a courtier, and all in per- 
fection; and which is rare in anch company, a 
martyr? What baa your Grace both done and 
sufiered for our religion, laws, liberties, and 
honour T And not only in the former times of 
rebellion, but the latter of confusion 1 When the 
pretended Protestants of the times, out of their 
zeal against all Popish doctrines, abbor'd you for 
adhering to good works. 

As an Englishman, I am bound in justice to pay 
you all the honours I can. You have been an 
ornament and support to the Crown and Church 
of England, both in your person and posterity. 
Many great men no doubt have sprung from your 
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exain[>le, hut none equalling those descended from 
your w;!f. The late hrave ^rl of Ossoiy advanced 
the honour of our nation, both by sea and land. 
'Tis hard to say in which element he made us most 
renown'd, and for which virtue. He was no more 
to be vanquished by falsehood than fear ; loyalty, 
fidelity, and gallantry, are virtues inseparable from 
the house of Ormond ; we find 'em in every branch 
of it, and at all seasons. The Earl of Arran at- 
tacked in the late days of confusion a bloody, 
popular, and formidable error in its camp, fortified 
and defended by all the strength of England, and 
for ever secur'd his own, and so much of the public 
reputation as was entrusted to him ; managing that 
charge with the same wisdom, justice, and fidelity 
he lias done the kingdom of Ireland, and many 
other great commands, for the honour and service 
of the King. In the young Earl of Ossory we have 
great assurances the grandfather and father shall 
live in him, an<l receive the last rewards of virtue 
men are capal)le of in this world, to have their 
honour and happiness extend beyond their own 
beings. And herein the history of your Grace 
seems a comment on the fifth commandment : you 
have always honoured the father of your country, 
and your days of honour continue long in the land, 
in your own person and your illustrious race ; a 
useful prec(Hlent to England. 

That I may approve myself an honest and grate- 
ful Englishman is one reason of my address : I 
have also other obligations on me. Your Grace 
has l)een a Princely patron and encourager of 
jwetry ; a pleasant but barren country where my 
genius and niclination has cast me. I am entangled 
among the inclinations of it, though it affords 
nothing but a good air, a little vain reputation, 
and we must climb for it, and shall miss it too, if 
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envy or ill nature can hinder us. There were no 
living, if some great men, elevated not only in 
quality but understanding above the rest of the 
world, did not protect us from these barbarians, 
because they know us. I beseech your Grace then 
give me leave to pay my duty to you. Many and 
great are your revenues in honour, in the camp, 
the Court, the Church, and the whole common- 
wealth of learning. The poet may be employed as 
well as the historian. I have made but a small 
collection, but I have put it in hands that I hope 
will not soon embezzle it. This comedy has rais'd 
itself such a fortune in the world, I believe it mtHI 
not soon run away. Give it leave to honour itself 
with your great name, and me with the title of. 

May it please your Grace, 

Your Grace's most humble and 
Obedient Servant, 

John Crown 
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THE PBOLOGUE. 

What «re the chanos by which these happr UIe<> 
Hence gaiu'd Heave as brightest and et«niiJ 

smiles 1 
What nation upon earth, be«idea our own, 
But by a loes IJJie ours had been undone I 
TeD ages scarce such royal worths display 
As England lost and found in one strange day : 
One hour in sorrow and confusion hurl'd, 
And yet the next the envy of the world. 
Say, we are blest, in spit* of us 'tis known, 
Heaven's choice for us was better than our own. 
To stop the blessings that o'erflow tills day. 
What heaps o' rogues we pil'd up in the way ! 
We chose fit tools againxt all good to strivt^. 
The sauciest, lewdest, Protestants alive ; 
They would have fonnd a blessed Church indeed 
Upon a turncoat doctor's lj"ing creed. 
To know if e'er he took degree is hard, 
Tis thought he 11 have one in the Palace Yar»l. 
Plot swallowers sure will drink no more stutf 

From that foul pitcher, when his ears are gone. 
Let us rely on conscience, not on cheats. 
On Heaven's wisdom, not on jugglers' feats. 
How greatly Heaven has our great loss supplied : 
'Tis no small virtue heals a wound so wide. 
Nay in so little time to rear our head, 
To our own wonder, and our neighbours' dread. 
They see that valour crown'd with regal power, 
Tliey oft have seen with laurels crown'd before. 
Verse is too Darrow for so great a name. 
Far ammding seaa hourly repeat his fame. 
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Our neighbours' vanquish'd fleets oft vafted o'er 
His name to theirs and many a trembling shore ; 
And we may go, by his great conduct led, 
As far in fame as our forefathers did. 
At home he milder ways to glory chose, 
Ood-like, by patience he subdued bis foes ; 
Now they and their designs are ruined all. 
Beneath their fall'n, accurst, excluding wall. 
These are not nil the blessings of this isle, 
Heaven on our nation in a Queen does smile ; 
Whose virtue's grace by beauty shines so bright, 
All the fair sex to virtue she'll invit« ; 
And all the clouds turn to a glorious day, 
fiy that illustrious pair's united ray, 
Who both reform and grace us by their sway. 



THE NAMES OF THE PERSONS. 



LaRD Bellgl'ard, 
Sib Courtly Nice, 
Farewel, 



SfRLY, 

Ckack, . 

Hothead, 
Testiiiosy, 

ViOLANTE, 

Leonora, . 
Aunt, . 



Leonora's BrolhfT, in lorf irilh 

ViolanU. 
A Fcp, or^-etirimis in hit Jitl 

am drm: in lore trilh 

Leonora. 
A gnvnp man of qualilt/ and 

fitrtvne, bit rinil. 
A moroeejll-nalut'd, negligent 

/eili'ie, in Imt iritk I'if- 

lantt. 
ynung saUle inlriming frll-f. 
A choleric zealot ujtiins/ 

fanoiirh. 
finting hypoeritieal fanoiirk. 
A I'ldif '•/qualilr and fortune. 

in l"ff tritk Brl/ituiinl, 
BellguanFi tiMer, in lore irith 

F'irewfl. 
Ivtonora's Gt 



lid. 



Scene : Covent-Gardes. 
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Scene, Lord Bellguard's House. 

Enter at several doors Leonora and Violante. 

Leo, My dear — [They tmhrace. 

Vio. My dear, how is it with thee? Wliat 
amendmeut in thy brother's humour, and thy con- 
dition ) 

Leo, None. 

Vio. Oh ! thou break'st my heart, for I love him 
extremely, and am, I think, as well belov'd by 
him ; but whiVst he has this disease upon him so 
mortal to liberty, dare venture on him no more 
than if he had the plague, or any other distemper 
dangerous to life. For what is life without liberty % 
To be his wife is worse than to be a ghost, for that 
walks and enjoys a little chat sometimes, but I 
must be laid by a conjurer calPd a husband for my 
whole life. I would not be a Queen on the terms; 
no nor on any terms, because a Queen is coniin'd 
to forms, so fond am I of liberty ; but next to that 
I love your brother ; I wou*d give all the world to 
cure him. Is there no way 1 

Leo, None that I know of. 

Vio. Must we then be for ever unhappy, I in tht* 
loss of him, and you in eternal slavery f 

Leo, I might have liberty, but on such terms — 

Vio. What terms] 
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Xeo. Marriage with Buch a coxcomb, you know 
him — Sir Courtly Nice. 

Fikt. A tempting man ; he has a vast estate. 

Leo. But incumber'd. 

Fio. With what ) 

Leo. A fop. Tis mortgag'd to a thousand expen- 
sive follies ; if it were not, I wou'd not drink water 
for the sake of a fine bowl chain'd to the well. Tlie 
youth I love haa a fair and fno estate. 

Fu). Mr Farewel, Is it not 1 

Leo. The same. 

fio. Ay, but he's forbidden fruit. 

Leo. I know it to my sorrow. 

yio. What's the reason % 

Leo. History must tell you. There has been a 
pique between our families unce the Conquest ; 
none were thought truly of our blood, that hod not 
that scurvy in it ; because mine tegan to sweeten, 
my father almost suspected my legitimacy ; and 
left me no fortune but on condition I retain'd the 
ancient mark of our house. 

yio. There arises then your brother's great autho- 
rity. He has the disposal of your fortune, by con- 
sequence of your person ; fortune is all men seek 
now. They are so cow'd from marriage, they will 
go Tolunteers into a battle but must be prest to 
marriage ; and 'tis the shilling does it. 

Leo. Too true ; hut I believe Mr Farewel of a 
more generous temper ; he addresses stilL 

Vio. It may be he does not know how it is with 
you. You have the fame often thousand pound. 

Leo. And the money too, if I marry with my 
brother's consent, not else. 

Fu). That's hard, but Mr Farewel has enough 
for you both. 

Leo. Ay, if he will venture on me ; yet if he 
will I know not how to come at him, I am so 
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watch'd, not only at home but abroad. I nevtr 
atir out but, as they say the devil does, with chains 
and torments. She that is my Hell at home, is so 
abroad. 

yio. A new woman. 

Leo. No, an old woman, or rather an old devil ; 
nay, worse than an old devil, an old maid. 

Pw. Oh ! there's no fiend so envious. 

Leo. Eieht 1 she will no more let young peoijle 
sin than the devil will let 'em be sav'd, out of envy 
to their happiness. 

Ho. Who is she % 

Leo. One of my own blood, an aunt. 

Vio. I know her. She of thy blood I she has not 
had a drop of it these twenty years; the devil 
of envy suclc'd it all out, and left verjuice iu the 
room, 

Leo. True, this aunt hangs on me like a daily 
ague ; but I had rather endure her than be cur'd 
by such a nonsensical charm as Sir Courtly is, 
And nothing else can be applied to mo ; for, to 
assist my governing aunt, there is a whole army of i 
spies in the house ; and over them two spies-general. 
And there my brother thinks he shews a master- 
piece of policy, ' 

I'lo. Why I what are they ? 

Leo. Two, that will agree in nothing but onu 
another's contusion. The one is a poor kinsman 
of ours, so fierce an enemy to fanatics, that he 
cou'd eat no other meat ; and he need no other fire 
than himself to roast 'em, for he's always in a 
flame when he comes near 'em. His name is Hot- 

Fio. And I warrant thee the other is a fiinatic. 

Leo. Oh ! a most zealous scrupulous one ; with 
a conscience swaddled bo hard in its infancy by 
strict education, and now thump'd and cudgel'd &o 
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Hore with daily sermons and lectures, tliat the 
weak ricketty thing can endure nothing. 

Fio. Certainly these two muat make yon sport. 

Leo. Oh t their faces, dresses, names are jests. 
The fanatick's name's Teetimony. 

[Hot-head, irithin. 
WTiere is my lord 1 Where's my lord % 

Leo. Oh ! I hear my choleric cousin, Hot-head. 

Enter Hothead. 

Jiot. Wliere's my lon.1 1 Where's my lord, I say I 

Le/i. What woii'tl you do with my lord 1 

Ilol. Call him to an account if he were not my 

cousin, cut bis pate, it may be cudgel him. Heaven 

he thauk'd to cudgel a lord is no seaiidaluia mag- 

nalmn. 

Leo. \Miat'8 the reason of al! this anger 5 
Hot. He atfroiitB me. He invites me to live in 
his house, and then keeps a fanatic to make a jest 
o' me. He knows I sweat when I see one. 
Leo. May be he has occasion for one. 
Hot. What occ^ion? He is not in a plot, is 
hel Fauatics ore good for nothing else that I 
know of. 

Leo. Why iiotl Toads are good for some- 
thing. 

Hot. Ay, when they are hang'd and dried, so is 
no fanatic. He is such a canker'd rogue, he does 
mischief when he's hanged; let him spread ink 
upon paper and it raises blisters. But here the 

Enler Testimony. 
Sirrah ! Sirrah, What's your business in this 
house, sirrah t 

Ted. What authority have you to examine me, 
friend ) 
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Sot. Friend, you dog ! call nui friend, I'll knock 
you down, sirrah. 

Test. Poor soul poor soul 

ffot. You Are an impudent rascsl to call me |>oor 
aouL Sirrah, I have a loyalty and a good con- 
science, and that's a l>ettcr estate than any of your 
farty have ; and if you live in the house with mu , 
U settle it on you, with a pos to you. 

Teit. Yea, Mr Hot-heiul, I know you well eoough. 
I know you would haug us all if you (xtuld. 

Hot. 1 need not, sirrah, for Heaven be prais'd now 
you begin to hang your selves. I knew when 
Tyburn was bestow'd upon the priests ami Jesuits, 
the fanatics and republicans wou d not long be with- 
out it, for they are very fond of all Church lands. 
Come, sirrah, if you live here, I'll make you turn 
over a new leaf, I'll make you go to Church, sirrah. 

Test. That's more then you do your self, Mr Hot- 
head ; you go not often to Church. 

Hoi. What then I I'm for the Church, sirrah. 
But you are against the Church, and against the 
miuisters, sirrah. 

Test. I cannot be edified by 'em ; they are formal, 

weak, ignorant, poor souls Lonl help 'em 

poor souls. 

Hot. Ignorant 1 you're an impudent rascal to 
call men o' their learning ignorant ; there's not 
one in a hundred of 'em but has taken all his de- 
grees at Oxford, and is a doctor, you sot, you. 

Test. What signifies Oxford I can't we be sav'd 
unless we go to Oxford 1 

Hc4. Orford don't lie out o' the road to Heaven, 
you ass. 

Ttil. Pray what do they learn at Oxford 1 only 
to study heathens. They'll talk of Aristotle in the 
public; they may be ashnm'd to name Aristotle 
among civil people. 
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Hni, Oh ! yoa sot 

Ted. Our ministen are powerful men. Oh! 
Forsooth, I wish you [to Leo ] were nnder one of 
our ministers; yoa woa'd find they wou'd pierce 
you, forsooth ; Uiey woa'd go to your inward parts. 

Rot. This rogue is talking bawdy. 

Ted. They would shew you the great — great 
sinfulness of sin, that sin is one of the sinfdlest 
tilings in the whole world. 

Hot. You senseless rascal, what should be sinfid 
but sin ? what should be foolish but a fool I 

Leo. Are not these a ridiculous couple 1 

Ted. Come, this is very provoking, and very 
prophane. I shall have a sad time on*t in this 
wicked family. 

Hot. Wicked ! Sirrah : what wickedness do you 
tee in this family 1 

Leo. Ay, Mr Testimony, now we are all con- 
cerned, what vices do you find among us ) 

Ted. Suppose I see not many vices, morality is 
not the thing ; the heathens had morality, and 
forsooth would you have your coachman or your 
footman to be no better men than Seneca ? 

Hot. A coachman is a better man than Seneca ? 

Leo. I wou'd have him be a better coachman 
than I believe Seneca was. 

Ted. Ay, and a better Christian too, or woe be 
to him. But truly I see great wantonness even in 
your self, forsooth, — the very cook debauches you . — 

Hot. How 1 call the cook ! cook ! cook ! 

Leo. The cook debauch me, sirrah ? 

Test. I mean by pamp'ring you, morning, noon, 
and night with one wanton kickshaw or another. — 

Fio. You coxcomb ! 

Leo. Sot ! 

Hot. Kascal, I thought the cook had lain Tvith 
my cousin. Sirrah, you deserve to have your bones 
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broke. Well, sirrah, since you fiDd my lord's table 
is too lusty, I'll have it gelded ; I'll make you 
keep Lent, and fast Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Test. I will not, 1 abhor it. 'Tis Popery. 

Hot. Then you shall fast Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. 

Test. And then the family will slander me, and 
say I do it ont o' contradiction,— I will not do 
it ; I do not love to grieve the weak. 

Hot. To grieve the strong thou mean'st, — thy 
own strong stomach. 

Ted. You are offensive. 

Hot. I will be more. I will watcb yon, sirrah, 
and know why my lord feeds such raacala. 

Test. I tarry not for his feeding. The family is 
a sad family, and I tarry out of pure bowels. 

Hot. Out of empty bowels, which you have a 
mind to fill, and it may be you may fill other 
empty bellies, I mean among the wenches ; some of 
you godly rogues play such tricks sometimes. Ill 
watch you, airral). [^EjtM. 

Teat. And I'll watch you. My spirit rises at this 
man exceedingly. [^Ejtit. 

Fio. These are a pleasant couple. 

Leo. la not my brother politic ? These are to 
see no prorisions for wantonness be convey'd to 
ine from abroad, and be sure they will not agree to 
deceive him. And that 1 may have none at home, 
my brother will not venture a handsome servant 
in the house ; he swears he will not be brothei^in- 
law to e'er a butler or footman in England ; and 
he has cull'd for his family the most choice pieces . 
of deformity he cou'd.find in the nation. I believe 
they are now altogether in the pantry, and my 

aunt among 'em distributing their breakfasts 

the monsters will be worth seeing — o[H'n the 
door I 
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The Scene is drawn, and a company of crooked, 
icUher^d, ill looJcd fellows are at breakfasiy and 
Aunt with them. 

Aunt, How now ? "WTio open'd the door with- 
out my leave 1 Niece, this is one o* your girlish 
tricks ! will you always be a child 1 Will you never 
learn staidness and gravity, notwithstanding the 
perpetual counsel you have from me, the perpetual 
displeasure I shew at ail sort of youthful follies 1 
do not you know how I hate impertinent youth 1 

Leo. Or any sort o' youth to my knowledge. 

[Aside. 

Au. Do not I always tell you how fine a thing 
it b to be grave ; that youth with gravity is very 
passable, and almost esteem'd equal with years? 
Very wise persons will not be ashamed to match 
with grave youth ; daily experience shews it, and 

will you never leave ? Fye fy o fye ! 1 

wou'd not for the world any wise sober person o' 
quality that has au inclination for you shou'd ha' 
seen this rudeness in you, to expose your aunt in 
this manner, in her undress ; it might ha* created 
in him an aversion for you. 

Leo. An aversion to me, to see your ill dress 1 

[Aside. 

Au. Madam, I hope you'll pardon the liberty I 
take in your presence. 

Fio. Oh ! good madam. 

Au. Oh ! madam pardon me 1 know I 

commit a solecism in good manners, but you 

are a lady that has a great deal o* goodness, and a 
great deal o' worth 

Vio. Oh ! sweet madam ! 

Au. Oh ! mjuiam ! our family has found it 

you are ]»leas'd to honour us with your friend- 
ship. We may venture to expose our frailties be- 
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fore you, madam, youll be so good to pardon- 
madam 



Vio. Oh ! madam !• 



Au, Well, really madam 1 wonder where 

my niece learns her wantonness, we are the most 
reserved family in the world. There were fourteen 
sisters of us ; and not one of us married. 

Vio, Is*t possible ] 

Leo. To your great grief [Aside. 

Au. We were all so reserved. Oh ! madam ! 

no man durst presume to think of us ; 1 never 

had three love letters sent to me in my whole life. 

Fio. Oh I strange ! 

Au. Oh ! we were very reserved. Well, madam, 
I am very much out o* countenance to appear thus 
before you. 

Vio. Oh ! madam, everything becomes you, 
madam. 

Au. Oh ! you are very obliging, madanL Do 

you hear, niece learn o' this lady 1 

Leo. To flatter you, [Aside. 

Au. Madam, I am extreme unfortunate, the 
affairs o' the family call me away from your sweet 
conversation. 

Vio. The misfortune is mine, madam. 

Au. Oh ! sweet madam, your most humble ser- 
vant [Exit Aunt. 

Vio. Your humbler servant, dear madam. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! what ridiculous piece of antiquity is this) 
Thy brother has a great honour for his family since 
he will keep such a relic of his ancestors as this. 

Leo. All the house is of a piece. 

Vio. Nay, if thou leamst lewdness at home, thou 
hast a great genius to it 

Leo. Well, what do you think of ray condition % 

Vio. I like it. 

Leo. Like it 1 
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Fio. Ay, for I perceive your brother has put the 
whole force of his wit into this form of govern- 
ment ; now, if we can baffle it, he will find it is a 
dream fit for nothing but Utopia ; and never tor- 
ment himself and his friends with it any more. 
Then hell be a faultless creature, and all of us 
happy in our loves. Here he comes ! 

Enter Lord Bellguard. 

Your servant, good my lord. 

Bell, Your most humble servant, madam. 

Leo, My lord ! why do you call him lord 1 he*s a 
doctor, and curing me o' the palpitation o* the 
heart, falling-sickness, convulsions in the eyes, and 
other such distempers. 

Vio. A doctor ! a quack by his false medicines ; 
shortly we shall see him mount the stage, or stand 

at the Old Exchange, and cry a cure for your 

horns ! a cure for your horns ! 

Bell. Vm glad to see you so pleasant, madam. 

Fio. How can I otherwise chuse, my lord, and 
see your family and government 1 

Bell. Faith, madam, he that will have a garden 
must enclose it, and cover tender plants. This is 
a very blasting age to virtue, 'twill not thrive with- 
out a covering. 

Via. Ay, but, my lord, you force your ground 
too much : what horns wou'd not grow in your 
soil 1 When wou'd not your forehead sprout f 
Were I your wife and thus kept, I shou'd spread 
like a vine, and all the walls in England wou'd 
not hold me. 

BelL Vm not o' that opinion, madam. 

Vio, Why shou'd you think better o' me than 
your sister f 

Bell, I judge very well of her, but must speak 
freely ; I tliink few women may be trusted in this 
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Hfa This world is, and ever was a great brothel. 
Where, or with whom may a woman be trusted 1 
With ancient ladies 1 they are the chief beauty 
merchants, vendors of fine love. 

Lee. Ladies o' that profession. 

Mfll. Oh ! the most excellent, and moet in em- 
ploy, Pedltng women cry Scotch cloath of a groat 
a yard, atuff only fit for footmen. But wou'd you 
have fine beauty, choice of beauty, and with ease, 
security, and decency 1 go to your lady merchants. 
In common houses the work is manag'd as slovenly 
aa religion in conventicles, enough to put one out 
of conc«it with it ; but, in brothels a' quality, ini- 
quity is carried on with that venerable order wou'd 
entice any one to devotion. 

Vio. Fie! fiel 

Bell. And with that security : a man may then- 
enjoy a lady whilst her husband holds her cards. 

Lfo. And shall the lady o' the house know o' 
these things 1 

Bell. And manage 'em too ; break the lady to 
the lover's hands ; that's the advantage o' quality. 
If a young lady has not a natural amble, a poor 
bawd cannot have access to teach her. 

yio. What can a lady o' quality propound by 
such doings 1 

BfU. Oh ! many things. As presents, and ple.a- 
sures. She has her house full of good company, 
her eara full of wanton stories, her eye full of 
tempting sights, and now and then her tips get a 
close kiea. Oh ! madam I do you think it does 
not warm an elderly lady's blood, to have a brisk 
young spark always by her side I he is her liquor 
of life, and though she never gets a full draught, a 
taste cheers her heart, 

Leu. Who are these ladies I Where do they live? 

Btll. Oh ! you'd feign be acquainted with 'em 1 
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no such matter ; and yet I'll tell you where they 
live. 

Leo, Where] 

Bell. Almost every where ; where there is an 
amorous aunt, or over-indulgent mother. 

Leo. Mothers] will mothers corrupt their 
daughters ? 

Bell, Ay, or, if they won't, daughters will corrupt 
their mothers. Things are so inverted, that ladies 
who were honest all their youth to be like their 
mothers, turn lewd in their old age to be like 
their daughters. There never was such an open 
and general war made on virtue ; young ones of 
thirteen will pickeere* at it, and by that time they 
are twenty, they are risen to be strumpets-general, 
and march in public with their baggage, with 
miss and mass, and nurse and maid, and a whole 
train of reforniadet sinners, expecting the next 
cully that falls. 

Via. You talk of paltry hussies. 

Bell, Very good gentlewomen. 

Leo. Gentlewomen o' those employments ? 

Bell, Ay, purchase 'em. I have known a fair 
young lady give all her fortune to attend a man o' 
quality in his bed-chamber; be his chief gentle- 
woman. 

Leo, Suppose so, what's all this to me 1 If they 
be bad must 1 be so ] 

BeU, Truly sister, a rambling woman, let her 
be never so good a manager, will be apt to bring 
her virtue as a traveller does his money, from a 
broad piece to a brass farthing : but say she does 
not, is reputation nothing 1 and, let me tell you, 
reputation will hang loose upon a galloping lady ; 
you may as well go among high winds and not be 

* Skirmish. f Disbanded. 
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ruffled, as among men and not have your good 
name blown over your ears. 

Vio. Those winds blow where they list A 
woman is not secure at home from censure. 

BelL But you must allow a jewel is not so safe • 
in a crowd as when lock'd up. 

Leo. Lock'd up 1 Do you think to lock me up ? 

BfJL I think to secure thee, my dear Sister. 

Women like china* shou'd be kept with care, X 

One flaw debases her to common wara [Exii. 



Act II. 



Scene, Violante's House. 
Elder Violante afid a Servant, 

Vio, Is Mr Farewel coming ? 

Ser. YeSy madam, he's just at the door. 

Fh, That's well ! if this brisk young fellow has 
but love enough to undertake this work, and wit 
enough to go tnrough with it, we shall all be happy. 

Enter Farewel. 

Fa. Where's your ladyl Madam, your most 
humble servant. 

Fio. Your servant, Mr Farewel ; you are a 
happy man, young, rich, and in the ladies' favours. 

Fa. I'm glad to hear that, madam. Who are 
these ladies, madam? a day, an hour of youth 
and good fortune is precious ; and ladies, like birds, 
must be aim'd at whilst they hop about us : miss 
that opportunity you may lose 'em for ever. 
Therefore the ladies, good madam, quick, quick ! 
for if you defer but half an hour, they'll be in love 
with somebody else. 

• 8{)elt " Cheney" in first edition. 
VOL. 3. 18 
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J'h. No, Mr Farewel, there is one lady more 
constant; you'll own it when I name her ; my Lord 
I^^llguard's delicate young sister. What say you 
to her 1 

Fa, I adore her. 

Via, And dare you attempt her ? 

Fa, Dare I ] 

Vio, Ay, for do not you know you are the only 
man forbidden her. 

Fa, Do I know of what race I am, madam 1 
Never was such a pack of fops as my Lord Bell- 
guard's anc«»8tors and mine. They lov'd wrangling 
more than we do intriguing ; kept lawyers instead 
o* wenches, and begot upon their ])odie^ a thousand 
illegitimate lawsuits : the terms they observ'd as 
duly as the, river does the tides, and land was car- 
ried too and fro, as mud is in the Tliaraes. Nor 
were their quaiTels so bitter about land, as place ; 
so big were their great hearts they cou'd not conu* 
into one room together, for fear of losing place. 
My Lord Bellguard's father, to end the dill'erencc, 
most piously endeavours to be a better man than 
any of his ancestors. Tliat is to say, a loixl. 

/ 7o. And then the strife ended ? 

Fa. Was more enfiam'd. For my lord was more 
insolent, as having authority under the broad seal 
to be proud, by consequence my father more 
enrag'd ; and both the old gentlemen contended 
who shou'd have the greatest estate in malice, and 
attained to be very considerable, and, when th(*y 
died, endeavour'd to settle it all ujwn us. But 
truly the young lady and I most prodigally con- 
suuiM all our portions at one look, and agreed to 
cut off the wicked entail. 

Vio. You did well, but how will you accomplish 
your desires 1 her brother has such guards upon 
her. 
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Fa. Oh ! 'tis decreed ! nor shall thy fate, Ok 
brother ! resist my vow ; though guards were set 
on guards, till their confounded coxcombs reached 
the skies, I'd o'er 'em all 

Vio. You are in a rapture. 

Fa. Ten thousand when ^ver I think of her. 

Vio, But how will you do this ] 

Fa. I have leagu'd with a witch; at least a 
young fellow that has more tricks than a witch ; he 
was a poor scholar at Oxford, but expell'd for 
studying the black arts. 

Vio. For conjuring] 

Fa. Yes, Madam, not only any man's pigs or 
poultry, but wife or daughter into his chamber. 
Nothing cou'd scape him, and he scap'd every 
thing. The proctors watch 'd more diligently for 
him than a benefice, and cou'd never catch him. 
The grave doctors abhor' d him worse than a heresy, 
and studied more to keep him out of their families, 
but he confuted their skill, and they cou'd no more 
light upon him than on a jest 

Via. I long to see him. 

Fa. I order'd him to come hither to me. 

Enter A Servant. 

Ser. Here's one Mr Crack enquires for you, sir. 
Fa. That's he ! — bring him in ! — 

Enter Crack. 

Mr Cnick, your si^rvant. 

Or. Your servant, sir; your humble servant, 
madam. 

Vio. Your servant, sir. I am told you have been 
an Oxford scholar. 

Cr. A scholar, madam? a scholar's egg — 
emptied by old suck-eggs of all that nature gave 
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lue, and cnimbl'd full of essences, hypoat&ses, ami 
other atuff o' tlieir baking. 

Fio. Why did nol you apply yourself t" 
divinity 1 

Cr. Leave wenches for pigs, nia<lain 1 'tis true I 
niay wench then too, but it muat be with fear atul 
reverence. I hate that. 

Fio. Why wou'd not you be a physician t 

Cr. A gold-finder, madam t look into jakee for 
bits o' money I I had a Bpirit above it. I had an 
ambition to be of some honourable profession ; such 
as people of quality undertake. As for instance, 
pimping. A pimp is as much above a doctor, as a 
cook is above a scullion ; when a pimp Las foul'd a 
dish a doctor scours it. 

Fio. This is an art;h blade. 

Or. Oh ! you arc pleas'd to say so, madam ; "tis 
more your goodness than my desert. 

Fa. Well, Mr Crack, you know what you havi' 
undertaken. 

Vr. I'll do't! The Lady's your's. — Give me 
some money. 

Fa. There, there !— 

Vr. Gold ! thou son o' the sun, and brother o' the 
stars, imtmeg o' comfort, and rose o' delight, as my 
friend the King o' Persia calls himself, — —what 
vanst thou not do great Prince, if I be thy chief 
Minister t [A'j-((, 

Fi'i. This is a notable fellow. Our next plot 
must be to secure your rival, SirCourtly Nici'. 

/'((. Hang him ! he secures himself by his fu[>- 
peries. She despises him. 

Fio. Xot many ladies do so. 

Fa. Oh ! no, madam, he's the general guitar <>' 
the town, inlay'd with evei^ thing women fancy ; 
gaytry, gallantry, delicacy, nicety, courtesy. 

Fio. And pray put in gold too. 
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Fa. True, madam. Oh ! the ladiea love to have 
him in their chambers, and play themselves asteci- 
with him. 

fw. Well, I have provided one nhall thrumble 
on him. 

Fa. Who's that I 

Fio. Surly. 

Fa. Ohl fire and water are not bo contrary. Sir 
Courtly is ao civil a creature, and so respectful to 
everything belongs to a gentleman, he stands bare 
to his own periwig. Snrly uncovers to nothing 
hat his own night-cap, nor to that if he be drunk, 
for he sleeps in his hat. Sir Courtly is so gentle a 
creature, he writes a challenge in the style of a 
billet^oux. Surly talks to his miatreas, as he 
would to a hector that wins his money. Sir Courtly 
ia so pleas'd with hia own person, his daily con- 
templation, nay, his salvation is a looking-glass, for 
there he finds eternal happiness. Surly's Heaven, 
at least his priest, ia his claret glass ; for to that 
he confesses all his sins, and from it receives ab- 
solution and comfort. But his damnation is a 
looking-glass, for there he finds an eternal fire in 
his nose. In short, if you wou'd make a posset 
for the devil, mingle these two, for there was never 
ao aweet a thing as Sir Courtly, ao sour as Surly. 
But how will you get 'em together 1 for nothing 
has power over Surly, but claret and the devil 

t' h. Yes, I have. Heaven is pleas'd to think the 
devil himaelf has not mischief enough to plague 
that ill-iiatnr'd rogue, and joins me in commission 
with him to torment him with love; he loves me. 

Fa. Love 1 can he love 1 

Fio. So much, he neglects his claret for me ; and 
comes hither hourly to perform his devotions to me, 
but in such a slovenly manner ; 'tis auch a non- 
conformist to all decent ceremonies. 
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.Sur/y (within) Where's your mistres* t 
Fh. I hear him ! we'll ha' eiKirt with him. He 
abhors his love worse thau murder or treason, for 
tliose are miBchiefs to others, but love he accounts 
high treason against his own damnable person ; and 
he's more asham'd of it, than he wou'd of a beast's 
tail, if it grew out of him. Therefore, I'll conceal, 
and do you charge him with it; you shall hear 
how he'll renounce it, then will I appear like Con- 
science to a sick debauch, and you shall see what an 
awkward penitent I'll make him. [Kj^it 1"m. 

Enter SuBLY. 

Fa. Honest Surly, how do'st do J 

iivr. Prithee, look in my water ! 

Fa. In thy water 1 

Sw. Ay, for I don't love to answer impertinent 
questions. 

Fa. Is it impertinent to enquire after the health 
of a friend T 

Sur. A friend ! thy talk is more boyish than 
tliy face. Do'st thou think there are such friends 1 
thou believ'st there are mair-maids and centaurs 
I warrant ; for such friends. Monsters that grow 
to some other beasts, and are the least part o' 
themselves 1 

Fa. Why 1 hast thou no concern for any beasts 
but thy self t 

Sur. Yes, bird, for many things for my own 
sake ; for witty men whilst they drink with me, 
handsome whores whil'st tliey lye with me, dogs, 
horses or cattle whil'st they belong to me ; after 
that, I care not if the wits be hanu;'d, the whores 
lie poxed, and all the cattle bewitch d. 

Fa. A very generous temper. 

Sur. 'Tis a wise and honest temper. The pre- 
tended good nature is ill nature ; it makes a man 
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an as9 to others, he bearB their burden ; a rogue tn 
himself, he cheats himself of his quiet and fortmit-. 
I am so very honest to my self, if t!ie whole world 
were hang'd it shou'd not rob me of a. minute'it 
ease, I thank Heaven for it. 

Fa. Was ever auch a barbarian I 

SuT. Thou'rt an ass ! which is tlie barbarian, he 
that eats man, or the man that's eaten 1 The rogue 
that grieves away my flesh eats me. and is a bar- 
barian ; BO is he that with vexation gnaws himself ; 
I am no such cannibal 

Fa. Hast thou no compassion ) 

Sur. 1 know not what it is. 

Fii. Suppose you see a man o' quality in m.isery 

SuT. Let him be in misery and be damn'd. 

Fa. Are you not concem'd for hia quality t 

SuT. The less for that, because il' he fancies the 
whimsey he has it to please him. 

Fa. To trouble him. 

Sar. Then to comfort him I'll tell him he's the 
son of a whore, and his grandfather rose by pimp- 
ing. 

^"0. Suppose you aaw a man o' parte unfortu- 
nate 1 

Sur. Let his parts look after him. 

Fa. They'll afflict him. 

Sur. Then to quiet him I'll tell him he's an ass. 

Fa. Have you no charity 1 do you never give 
any thing to the poor t 

Sur, As much as any man. 

Fa. What's that T 

Sur. Nothing. 

Fa. Does no man give any tiling I 

Svr. Not to the poor; diey give it tu theui- 
■elves, Some fools have diaeases in their natures. 
they never see any one in pain, but they feel half 
on't, and so they give money to ease themselves. 
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Fa. Ha' you no love for any thing ? 
Svr, I have appetite. 

I Fa, Have you no love for women ? 

I Sur, I ha' lust. 

. Fa. No love ? 

/ Snr. That's the same thing. Tlie word love is a 
fig-leaf to cover the naked sense, a fashion brought 
up by Eve, the mother of jilts : she cuckolded her 
husband with the serpent, then pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making plackets presently. And 
her daughters take up the trade : you may import 
what lewdness you will into their common-wealth, 
if you will wash it over with some fine name. You 
may proclaim at market-cross, how great an adorer 
you are of such a woman's charms ; how much you 
desire to be admitted into her service; that is, 
how lusty a centaur you are, that the horse in you 
is much the major part ; an<l she shall receive all 
this without a blush, whil'st the beast trotfl to her 
under the name of a lover ; when if she had any 
wit she'd know, a lover is a more impudent name 
than whoremaster ; for a whoremaster throws all 
his bombs at a whole city, your lover wastes all his 
upon a single house, that when a woman desires 
a lover, she desires to have the whole brute to her- 
self 

Fa. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Sur. What do you laugh at, sir ? 
Fa. Only that your mistress has heard your 
learned discourses, sir. Pray appear, madam, and 
own you have lost your wager ! is he a lover or no ? 

Enter Viola nte. 

Sur. Here's a young treacherous rogue ! 

Vto. Yes ! — a brutal one are these your 

sentiments of love, sir 1 was it this you meant when 
you talk'd of love; when we grow lovers do we 
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degenerate into brutoa 1 I thought there was a 
generous passion, of whicli a beast cou'd have no 
more sense, tban he has of music or poetry. And 
to such love you pretended, sir. 

S«T. I'll wheedle her. [Aside to Fa. 

So I do still, madara, but why must 1 let a boy 
catechise me 1 I have tliat musical, poetical, fan- 
tastical love, you speak of, and a pox on me for it ; 
you'll neither be my slipper, nor my shoe, my 
wench to slip on and off at pleasure, nor ray wife ; 
that ia, a whore buckled on. 

Vie. You are charming in your expressions. 

Fa. Mr Surly, Madam, ia a mystical piece, to be 
understood like a prophecy, where rams and he- 
goats stand for Kings and Princes. Mr Surly's 
rank expressions must signify virtue and honour. 

Ho. No, no, they signify his own filthy mean- 
ing : and the truth is, love has no other sense, in 
this cortnpt age. Now, if a woman by blushes or 
otherwise, confesses she thinks a man a fine gentle- 
man, he to requite her sends her presently a libel 
call'd a billet^oux, where he in fine words t«Ila 
her to ber face, he thinks her a wench, and invites 
her to lye with him. This ruins all conversation ; 
men are always driving their brutal appetites to 
the plays, the Court, to Church, like drovers their 
beasts to every market ; and there's no conversing 
with 'em, imlese you'll take their cattle off their 
hands. 

SuT. Madam, I love you in your own fashion, 
admire you, adore you. andthe devil and all ! what 
woii'd you have 1 — ^Now will thia simple jade 
believe me. [,^siWe Ui Fn. 

Fa. He calls you simple jade, madam, and says 
you'U believe him. 

S«r. You malapert boy, why do you meddle in 
my business 1 
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Fa. Tig my busitiess; she's my fiienil, and 1 
wont see her abus'd. 

SuT. A frieud to the woman that loves your 
enemy, Tom-Fool) 

Fa. No, she hates him, and has quarrel'd with 
him, and I wou'd ha' had you step into his room. 

Sar. Oh ! oh ! 

Fa. Now who's the Tom-Fool 1 

Sur. I am ! look you, madam, that rogue 
Despair made me talk like an ass, and I am sorry 
for It. 

fio. I know you am, sir. I know your baae de- 
sire is, for your punishment, confin'd to my eyes, 
and I'll use you as you deserve. 

Fa, Come, madam, let me interpose ! though 
you will not receive Sir 8urly as a half-horse, you 
may ae a whole ass, a drudge. You know you have 
business most agreeable to his ill nature, pray em- 
ploy him. 

^. Well ! I'll make trial of him. You pret«nd 
you love me generously 1 

Swr. Yes, and damnably. 

{■^. Know then, my Lord Bellguard is, as I 
have of late perceived, sunk with the rest of the 
age into base opinions of love and women, that I 
am angry I ever had a good thought of him. 

Sur. Good ! 

Vio. Look upon his address to me, as an affront, 
and will revenge it. 

Sw. Better and better ! 

yio. And you shall do it 

Sur. Best of all I 

Fio. Do not you know Sir Courtly Nice 1 

Sur. That you shou'd join knowledge with such 
a fop i 'tie a question to he put to a boy. I may 
know philosophy, but to ask a man if he knows a 
horn-buok 1 for such a thing is this fop ; gilded 
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on the outside; on the ineide, the crisa cruHS* ruv, 
and always hanging at the girdle of a girl. 

I'io. Yon have describ'd him right. This fop 
has my Lord Bellgnanl entic'd to accept lua sister 
with no fortune, but her birth and beauty. Now, 
if you'll break tliu match, yon'll be to me the most 
amiable creature in the world. 

SuT. Or the most damnable, if yon jilt me. 

Fio. In earaest of a farther favour, liere's my 
hand. 

Sur. There's the devil in it. Tis transforming 
my shape, 1 am growing a woman's ass, J feel the 
ears prick out o' my skin already ; and I must 
hoof it away with her load of folly upon my back. 
Well, I am thy ass at present, but if thou jilts me, 
I will be thy devil. [ErU. 

Ill), 'Tis the fittest office for thee ; thou art so 

like one already, you may pass for twins. Now, 

Mr Farewel, let's ro in and laugh ! [Exil. 

Scene, Lord Bkllguakd's House. 

ErUer Hothead and Testimony. 

T(3l. He shall not speak with her ! I don't ap- 
prove of it. 

Hot. You approve, sirrah 1 what lia' you to do t 

Tent. I have authority. 

Hot. ■ Yon authority 1 

Text. Yes, from my Lonl. 

hot. Yon had it then out of his kitchen, sirrah ; 
the beef o' the nation breeds alt the maggots in the 



people's heads. I am sometimes tempted to throw 
down their porridge-pots, and spill the divine right 
of Presbytery. In short, my Lord is a man of 
honour, and you have belied him, sirrah. 

2'egt. It is well known 1 make a conscience. 

Hoi. Ay, you rogues, making o' conacieuces la a 

* CUB»T-nvH. The Aipbahct.—llallirdl. 
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great trade among your party, and you deser^'e to 
lose your ears for it. 

Test. I mean, I keep a conscience. 

Hot, Y'ave reason, sirrah, it ktjcps you ; but that 
an honest lord shou'd give money for a rogue's 
false conscience. Oons ! 

Test, Well, but don't swear. 

Hot. Sirrali, who swears 1 

Test. De'e hear ^ don't swear, I say ! 

Hot, Oons I Sirrah, don't preach to me. 

Test, Don*t swear tlien ! 

Hot. Sir, if you preach to me, I'll cut your pate. 

Test. Had I a sword 'twere more than you 
cou'd do. 

Hot, How now, sirrah ? [Takes Test, hy the throat. 

Test. Nay, but don't throttle me ! don't God- 
frey me ! * 

Enter Aunt. 

Au. What's tlie noise ? what's the rudeness ] 
Cousin Hot-head ? you a gentleman, and make a 
bear-garden of a person of honour's house ? 

Hot. Better make a bear-garden of it tlian a con- 
venticle; here's a fanatick rogue ordain'd ruling 
elder o' th' family by my lord, as tlie rogue says, 
so he undertakes to govern and preach. 

Au. And you undertake to govern and correct \ 
Cousin, nobody governs here but 1 ; if he had com- 
mitted faults, you should have brought him be- 
fore me. 

Hot. Oh ! you 'd have him enter'd in your office ? 

Au. What do you mean] obscenely] you are 
confident. You are the first gentleman that off*er\l 
to say a wanton thing to me. 

* The murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey evidently jrave 
rise to this phrase, as, in more recent times, the expression 
*• to burke" was derived from the name of the ruman who 
IHsrpetrated so many murders in Edinburgh by strangulation. 
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Hot, To your great sorrow. [Aside. 

Enter Leonora. 

Leo, What's the quarrel here ? 

Hot, There's a tailor wou'd fain speak with 
you. 

Leo, All this noise to introduce a tailor] 

Hot. He can't get through this fellow's narrow 
conscience, yet there is room for a whole common- 
wealth. 

Au. Call in the tailor ! there must no cloaths be 
made without my orders, that I may see 'em 
modest. 

Leo, A tailor? I order'd no tailor. [Aside, 

Enter Crack. 

Au, How now, sir ] what are you % 

Cr, A tailor, madam ! 

Au, Who sent you 1 I know you not. 

Cr, Your own tailor, Mr Stitch, madam. 

Au, How chance he came not himself] 

Cr. He's sick, madam. 

Au. And can you work well, for we are very 
liard to please] There's scarce a tailor in town 
can make me endure to see my self. 

fjfo. The fault lyes in fifty fifty. [Aside, 

Cr. Indeed, madam, I must needs say my coun- 
trymen are not the best tailors in the world. This 
is a fine nation, and all spoil'd by the tailors. 
Heaven makes the women angels, and tailors make 
'em hedge-hogs ; 'tis a sad sight to see 'em ! now I'll 
make an angel of a crooked pin. 

Au. Ay, where did you learn your skill 1 

Cr. In France, madam. 

Test, In France ] Then, friend. 1 believe you are 
a Papist. 

Hot, Sirrah, I believe you are a Presbyterian. 
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Test. Friend, if you be a Papist I'll lia' you be- 
fore a Justice. 

Hot. Sirrah, if you be a Prealiytorian I'll Itick 
you down staira. 

Test. What are you, friend % 

Sot. Ay, what arc you, sirrali i 

Cr. What am 1 1 why, I m a tailor. I think the 
men are mad. 

./<«, Intolerable ! Mr Testimony, pray leave us, 
and, cousin Hothead, I shall desire the same of 
you, unless you'll l>ehave yourself like a gentleman. 

Hot. I will behave myself like a gentleman, for 
I'll know of my lord, when he comes home, if lie 
has given this rogue authority over me ; if he has 
I'll demand satisfaction of him ; if he be innocent 
woe be to your prick-ears, sirrah '. [Etii Hut. 

Teifl. I fear you not. 

.4u. Mr Testimony : I once more desire you'll 
give us liberty. 

I'esf. Yes, forsooth ! I dare trust the young 

gentlewoman with you, foraootli you are a 

grave gentlewoman and in years foi- 

sooth. 

.^u. In ye^ars, rude clown 1 

Test. And truly she's a very pretty sweet woman, 
and deserves to have great care taken of her. 

Leo. Well, sir, we'll excuse the care at thih 
tima 

Tfsl. Pretty woman '.— [^ifii!'-. 

Ijki. Pray leave us I — 

Ttxt. Sweet woman ' — I profess she's stran{;ely 
alluring ; I had best retire lest 1 fall into frailty, 
and he discover'd. \Er.ii. 

Cr. Now, madam ! before I take measure of you, 
I'll shew you some patterns. Please you to look 
upon some, madam ; you have judgment.— — 

[To the Ami. 
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Au, Let me see ! 

CV. To you, madam, I wou*d recommend this 
piece. 

Leo. Mr Farewers picture % oh ! Ay, sirrali ! now | \y^ 

I guess thee my dear dear 

[Kisses the picture, 

Cr, Have a care o* your aunt, madam. 1 have 

a letter too. 

Leo, Give it me ! — quick quick ! — 

Au. These are pretty silks. 

Cr. The best in France, madam. 
Where's my sister 1 [Bellguard wiihin. 

Leo. My brother ? I hope he does not know thee. 

Cr. No, if he does I'm a dead man ! 

Leo. Hast thou no disguise for fear he shou'd ] 

Cr. Only this great pair of spectacles. 

Enter Lord Bellguard. 

Bell. A\Tiat fellow's this ] 
Leo. A tailor. 
Bell. Not your tailor ] 

Au. No I he's sick and sent this fellow in his 
room. 

Bell. How comes such a young fellow to wear 
spectacles ] 

Cr. Young, my lord ] I'm above five and fifty. 
Bell. Thou bear'st thy age well. 
Cr. Ay, everywhere but in my eyes, I thank 
heaven. 

Bell. This fellow may be a bawd for aught I 

know. I'll watch him. [Exit. 

[Aunt views the patterns^ Bell stands behind his 

sister, and watches Cr. Cr. meanwhile 

puts his measure before, and delivers her 

a letter. 

Cr. Well, madam ! I perceive your ladyship likes 

the pattern I shew'd you first. 
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LfA. I have seen the whole piece. 

Or. And your ladyship likes it 1 

Leo. Oh ! very well. 

Or. Ill assure you, madam, you'll like it mightily 
vhen 'tin upon you, and you have a sweet body to 
work for. i do not doubt, madam, but to get a 
great deal o' credit, and a great deal of custom by 
you among the ladies, as soon as ever they see my 
work. 

LfO, Well, let's see your work I and I 'II suy some- 
thing. 

Or. That you shall and speedily, madam. I'll 
briog you home as sweet a piece o' work as ever 
you had in your life. You'll look upon the pattern 
I shew'd you last ) 

Leo. Yee. 

Ct. That's for the inside ; do you like nnicli 
boml>a£t, mwlam ) 

Leo. No. 

Cr. Well, ma<lam — —I li.i' taken a survey n 
your fine body— ~ now you shall be pi eas'd accord- 
ing to your own heart's desire. Your servfint, 
madam. [iVi/. 

Bell. Well, sister, prepare to receive a visit 
from Sir Courtly Nice, this afternoon. 

Ati. Oh, dear ! then I must dress. He's ;i 
greAt critic. [Ej-H. 

Leo. She designs luni for herself. Wou'd kIr- 
cou'd get him. [.■/,*«/(-. 

Sell. Sir Courtly and I have agreed; pray give 
him your promise. 

Leo. So soon t 'twill be fulsome, he's abstemious. 

Bell. Therefore take him wliil'st he has an edp'. 
^ Leo. You use to despise fouls, how chance you 
I marry among'st 'em 1 

[ Bell. Because none but fools will marrj-. Wits 
are but few and commonly i>oor ; fools an.- iiunit- 




rous and rich. Fortune is as fond of those bits of 
meD, OS bigote are of rehques ; wraps 'em in silver. 

Leo. Better they were buried. A fool in a coach 
ifi like a knave in a pillory, — the object of public 
derision. 

BtU. Oh ! there are few to deride them, many to 
admire them ; so many, I have oft admired how onf 
apple 

Shou d such diseases in old Adam breed, 

That irom his loins not men, but worms proceeil. 
ySxeunt omnen. 



Act ITI. 

Scene, CovENT Garden Square. 

Enter Farewel and Crack meeting. 

Fii. Oh ! the news 1 the news I art thou an angel 
or u devil ) Bring'st thou joys or torments 1 

Cr, Joys ! joys ! joys ! 

Fa. Aneel I angel ! angel 1 

Cr. In the first place I deliver'd your picture. 

Fa. Rare. 

tV. And she kissed it. 

Fa. Kissed iti 

Cr. Sweetly, wantonly, lasciviously. She set me 
so on fire, I kisd'd all the wenches as I came along, 
and made their moist lips &b again. 

Fa, Oh I rogue ! rogue ! delicious rogue. 

Cr. Then I deliver'd the letter, and before lier 
brother's face. 

Fa. Before his face 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Cr. Prepare this night to be the happiest u' 
mortals. <iive me some more money ! 

Fa. Money 1 111 sell my land rather than thou 
shalt want. That one inheritance will purchase 
VOL. 3, 19 
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me two ; one in love, and another in laughing at 
this politic brother. 

Or. No, no ! inheritanccB 1 as for laughing, I be- 
lieve you will have an annuity for life ; but for love 
you'll only have a kaae for three or four years. 

Fa, Pleasant rogue I Here's money. 

Or. 80, so, I wish you joy 1 I wish you joy ! [Exit. 

Fa. See Surly going to ray rival ; my affair 
thrives admirably. ]ExU. 

Enter Surly. Knocks, enter a Servant. 

Sur. Is Nice within 1 

Ser. Nice, sir 1 

Sur. Ay, Nice, sir; is not your roaster's name 
Nice. 

Ser. 'Tis Sir Courtly Nice. 

Sur. WeU, sir, if I have a rainJ to clip half his 
naroe, 'tis not treason, is it, sirrah 1 

Ser. I believe not, sir. 

Sur. Then get you in, and tell your master I'd 
speak with him. 

Ser. What sort o' domineering man is this 1 

SceM, a Chamber — Sir Courtly Nice dressiiig, 
Men and IVoimn Htitfing to Inin. 
A Song 
To be Staff iv Dialwpie between a man and a Koman 
in the Third Act to Sir Courtly Nice, at hisjirft 
appearance.* 
Man. Oh ! be kind, my dear, be kind. 

Whilst our loves and we are young. 
We shall find, we shall find 
Time will change the face or mind ; 

Both will not continue long. 

Oh ! be kind, my dear, be kind. 

* ['rint«d in all other editionj of thU Comsdr, ftt the end uf 
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Woman. No, I love, and fear to lose you, 

Tlierefore 'tis I must refuse you. 

When I've yielded you my crown 

You'll no more obedience own. 

No, I love, jinil fear to lose you. 

Therefore 'tis I must refuse you. 

Man. Tlie fair by kindness reign. 
By cruelty destroy. 
If you can cliarm with the pain 
Of love, then what can you do with thf 

joy' 

The fair by kindness reign, 
By cruelty destroy. 

IVomiin. I fear to yield but cannot deny. 
Man. If you do not I shall die. 
Womcm. So shall I. 
Both. So shall I. 

Chonu \ Tlien come to joy come to joy, 

iogt&er. ] Better love tlian we ahou'd die. 
Come to joy, come to joy ! 

Sir Co. Very fine ! extremely fine ! Gentlemen 
and ladies, will yuu do me the favour to walk iu, 
and accept of a small collation f I am in somi^ 
haste to dress upon an extraordinary occasion. 
You'll pS3on mel your very humble ser- 
vant. — [A>(V Mami; 

Ser. Very fine ! 

Sir Co. You sot, 'twas very barbarous. 

Sw. Your honour said 'twas very fine. 

Sir Co. You clown, don't you know what be- 
longs to a gentleman } Complaisance is the very 
thing of a gentleman ; the thing that shews n 
gentleman. Wherever I go, all the world cries 
that's a gentleman, my life on't a gentleman ; and 
when y'ave said a gentleman, you have said all. 
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Ser. Is there nothing else, sir, belongs to a 
gentleman t 

Sir Co. Yea, bm ntin<, fine hands, a mouth well 
fumish'tl 

Ser. With fine language 

Sir Co. Fine teeth, you sot ; fine language be- 
longs to pedants and poor fellows that live hy their 
wits. Men of quahty are above wit. Tis true 
for our diversion sometimes we write, but we ne'er 
regard wit. I write but I never writ any wit. 

Ser. How then, sir 1 

Sir Co. I write like a gentleman, soft and easy. 

Sfr. Does your honour write any plays t 

Sir Co. No, that's mechanic ! I bestow some 
garniture on plays, as a song or a proline. 

Sn. Then your honour is only a haberdasher o' 
small wares ! 

Sir Co. A haberdasher, you saucy rascal 1 
Elder a Servant. 

2 Ser. Here's one, Mr Surly, to visit your honour. 

Sir Ct. Surly ! what the devil brings him hitherl 

2 Ser. He has been walking about the rooms 
this quarter of an hour, and wou'd not let me 
bring him in, till he had fould 'em all with his 
dirty shoes. 

Sir Co. A nauseous, beastly, sloven, clown, fool, 

Elder SuRLY. 
Dear Mr Surly, your most humble servant. 

[Sir Co. botes to receive kirn. 

Snr. What, are you unbu buckling my 

shoo 1 [Sitr. is drank, stammers enui belches. 

Sir Co. Dear Mr Surly he stinks horribly 

[Aside. 

How came I to enjoy-- — a very itolecat 

[Aside. 
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ThiB great happiness 1 pox ! foh ! You and I 

have been long piqute, and I'm amaz'd to see you 
at my levee. [Asidr. 

SuT. I begin to think thou art a good honeat 
fellow, and have a mind we shou'd no longer be 
two lo -lo loggerheads, but one. 

Sir Co. Dear sir, you are always bo divertisiny. 
Well, air, shall I beg a favour of you 1 

Sur. What's that 9 

Sir Co. Leave to dress before you, sir. 1 am to 
meet some fine women to^ay ; one presently. 

Sur. Prithee dress, aud be damn'd shall we 

di dine together I 

Sir Co. Yes, sir, I suppose, and sup too. 

Sur. That's kind ! well, when I 

Sir Co. About five o'clock, sir. 

Sur. Where 1 

Sir Co. In the King's Box, sir. 

SuT. Must you and I dine in the King's Box ! 

Sir Co. Oil I dearest ! I beg your pardon ten 
thousand times. I thought you ask'd me where I 
shou'd meet the lady. 

•Sur. Pox o' the lady ! I ask where we shall 
dinel 

Sir Co. Really, sir, I don't know. I can't put my 
head into one o' your beastly eating houses, nor 
swallow the filthy meat you eat there, if you'd give 
me one hundred pound. 

Sur. Filthy meat, Sir 1 1 eat as good meat as 
you do. 

Sir Co. Oh ! dear Mr Surly, do doubt the me.it 
in its own nature may be very innocent ; but, when 
once it has committeil familiarity with the beastly 
lists of cooks and butchers, 'tis to me an unpar- 
donable sinner. My butcher cuts up all his meat 
with a fork. 

Sur. Does he cut up an ox with a fork t 
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Sir Co. 1 have several drinks of my own com- 
posing at your service, as mead, cyder, ale.— 

Sw. Ale t tfaere's sauce for a woodcock ! Come 
let's taste a bottle. 

Sir Co. Fet€h a bottle ! This fellow will poison 
me. [AsUU. 

SuT. Well I come to request a favour o' thee. 

Sir Co, Your most humble servant, bIt, how de'e 
like tliis cravat ? 

Sur. What's that to my business 1 1 come to make 
a request to thee. 

Sir Co. Tia well tied too, with a great deal o' 
humour. 

Sur. A pox on thee ! mind me. 

Sir Co. Your most humble servant, sir. 

Siir. I am going to make love. 

Sir Co. Before you drink, sir ? 

Sw. Before I drink, air. 

Sir Co. Well, sir, since you'll have it so, 111 wait 
on you down stairs. 

Smt. Is the devil in the fellow t I tell thee I'ni 
going to make love. 

Sir Co. Oh Lord I sir, I beg your pardon a thou- 
sand times. 

Su,T. And I come to beg thy assistance. 

iJir Co. Oh ! dear sir. 

Svf. For thou hast a knack on't. Thou art the 
only Court card women love to play with ; the 
veiy pam at lantereloo, the knave that pii'ka up all. 

.S'lJ- Co. Oh, sir I you are so obliging ; — and 
stinking — pox take him ! \Asid( 

Sur. And 'tis a very pretty woman I'm in love 
with ; my Lord Bellguard's sister, Leonora ; thou 
know'st her. 

Sir Co. 'ilie rogue's my rival ; he was bom formy 
confusion (aside.) Ay, sir, I have the honour of 
some small acquaintance there. 
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Sw. Prithee epeak for me. 

Sir Co. Ob I dear sir, you have a great talent of 
your own. 

SuT. But thine'a a better. One thing I am sure 
thou mayst do, there's an abominable fop makes 
love to her, and I aro told is to marry her ; prithee 
tell him he's a son of a whore ! 

Sir Co. Really, sir, Fm uofrntanate '. I ha' n» 
manner o' genius to that sort o' couTersation. 

Stir. Say my words ! Tell him if he proceeds, I'll 

not only libel him, but tweag him by the nose, 

kick him, cudgel him, and run him through the 

gute. Prithee, tell him this. [HugtSir Vo, 

) Sir Co. Oh 1 pray, sir '. give me air. 

Smt. Prithee, do ! 

Sir Co. Sir, I am ready to^ 

Sur. And thou wilt tell the puppy this ? 

Sir Co. I will, upon my souL 

Enter a Servant irith icine and glassts. 

Sur. Then thou art an honest fellow — so. is th*> 
drink come 1 fill a glass I why two glasses ) do you 
think I cannot drink after your master I 

jSir Co. Pox o' your compliment. — [Jside 

[/:>ur. fiings <iir<iy a glois. 

Sur. Here, Sice, my mistress's health. 

Sir Co. \Vbhb miser}' is this beast imposing on 
me ! he coughs in the glass too— [Jgidr. 

Sur. Pox on't, a whole gulp went the wrong way. 
Come, off with it! Tis my mistress's health. 

Sir Co. This fellow's the dei-il— [Jside. 

Sur. Off with it, man ! 

Sir Co. I never was so embarass'd since I was 
bom 

Sur. Oons ! off with it 

iSir Co. I must take the beastly potion down, 
bat I ahall be moat honible sick aftar iL — [DrtKkt. 
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Sur. So, now thou are an honest fellow ! now I'll | 


kiss thee. 


1 


Sir Co. The devil thou wilt.1 more miBeriesI | 


((uide) nay, but Mr Surly. 




Sur. I swear I will. 




1 Sir Co. Ay, but you'll disorder me. 




Sur. I swear I will. 




Sir Co. But, air, I'm going upon youroccaai 


onsto 1 


your mistress. 




SuT. Nay, then Til give thee two kisses ; one for 


thyself and another for her. 




Sir Co. Oh ! Hell ! (aside) Nay, but Mr Surly. 1 


Sur. I swear I will, [ki-^m him a«d belches. |' 
This bottle beer is damn'd windy I— Well, honest 


Nice, farewell to thee. 


lEiit. 


Sir Co. Who's there? I'm sick to death",— to | 


death ! —lead me in- get my bed ready- 


and. 


bath— and some perfumes — I'm sick to death 
dead! 


-I'm 1 
[Exit. 


Scene, Lord Bellguard's House. 




EiUfrhELLGVMLD with FartweTs picture is Am htmd. , 1 


Bell. Thou horrid vision ! wou'd I bad met with ,' 1 


the worst Gend in hell, rather than thee ; in thee 1 


there is a legion exciting me to blood — blood ! \ 1 


^Vho's there I 




Enltr a Servant. 


J 


Sw. My lord t 


H 


Sell. My coach !— to blood— blood ! 


^ 


Enter Leonora and Aunt. 


^ 


Lm. To blood 1 what means my brother 1 


1 


BeU. Be gone 1 




Leo. To whom do you speak 1 


^J 


^u. Bless us ! Nephew what ails you } 




^_ ■ 
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Leo. Alas, my lord : I fear you are a going to 
qtiarreL 

Beil. Yes, I am going to punish one who rioUt«s 
my fother't, mj will, and calls my mother whore. 

Lu). What execrable wretch ia that I 

Btll. ThvaelC 

Leo. Me I 

Btll. Yes, what dost thou else but proclaim our 
mother false when she conceir'd a thing so 
opposite U> all our father's race as thou art % 

Lto. In what ( 

Bell. In infamy ; when was there a spot in our 
name, till Heaven for our sins sent thee among us ) 
and I am going t« destroy thee in thy lewd undoer. 

Lto. I know (if no reproach in our family but 
yuur madness ; destroy thaL What are your spies 
and cuxcomlfS. but so many capital tetters, wherein 
you write over your door, my sister is a wanton 
woman t 

Bell. Tis truth, you are not only a wanton, but 
a wicked woman ; not only intrigue, but with the • 
enemy of our family, FareweL 

Au. Howl 

£*j. I am betrav'd — [.Iti-U. 

Btll. Do you blush I 

Leo. At your folly. 

Brll. Dare you deny it ? 

Leo. AMio dare accuse me t 

Bell. This picture, which I found in your 
chamber. 

An. Horrid L-reature 1 — I shall swoon away. 

Leo. How shall I bring off this (aMde) I All thU 
noise for picture i If you liad found a little human 
effigies in swaddling clouts, there might ha' been 
some squawling. 

Au. Do you laugh at your shame I 

Bell. She shall have no cause. 
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Leo. Do kill me, before you know whether lie's 
guilty or no. 

BfU. I'll know it from himself. If he denies 
it, it will be some revenge to make him stab his soul 
with lies. He shall swear not only that he never 
ilid, but never will send so muoli as an imagination 
to you. 

Leo. Do, if you wou'd force him hither. What 
chann to a man of spirit, like daring 1 

BtW. She speaks sense in that. \AmU. 

Leo. If you wou'd be fighting, fight your own 
jealousy, which abuses you worse than Mr Farewel 
can do ; my honour protects you from him. But 
neither wit nor honour can guard you from the rude 
insolence of your jealousy, which is now sending 
you of an errand a footman o' spirit wou'd scorn, to 
proclaim the dishonour of your own sister. Fie! 
fie! 

Bell. And so I must sit down tamely with this 
abused 

Leo. You are notabus'd. The picture was found 
at church. 

Au. At church t Do you intrigue at church 1 

Bell. They do nothing else. The church is almost 
as bad aa the porch. 

Au. N&y, there's sJiameful doings, that's the truth 
nn't. It provokes my flesh to see how the young 
men fiing their eyes about. 

Leo. And not upon her. [Aside. 

Au. But tis no marvel ; when women will en- 
courage 'em. No fellows dare gape upon me, 
because 1 never encourage fellows. 

Leo. A face of fifty is small encouragement, 

Bell. Nay, no wonder the devil's cause tlirives, he 
has a numerous clergy. Heaven has but one minister 
in the church, and, whilst he is preaching divinity, 
the devil has a thousand of both sexes, by all tlie 
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I bratory of looks and dresses, preaching fornication 

f and adultery. 

! \ Av. Too true I Well she's certainly undone. I 

\/ I dare not examine her breasts ; if there shou'd be 
i I any thing in 'em I should die. 

I Leo. In niy breasts 1 

Au. Ay, gentlewoman, do you think I regard 
I your Aim flam story o' the church 1 

I Leo. 'Tis not my story ; my woman found it in 

I j I Westminster Abbey, at prayers, and I, knowing 

I That work wou'dbe made with it, commanded her 

I 1 1 to burn it, and she has dar'd to disobey me. 

I If IVom. Indeed, madam, I thought to have pre- 

I sented it to a friend o' mine ; and, laying it out o' 

my hand unfortunately in your honour's chamber, 
my lord found it. 

Bfli Oh ! how nimbly she lakes the lie at the 
first rebound. 

An. Out upon you ! I'm ejctreme sick — lead me 
in — not you ! you are not fit to touch a woman o' 
my virtue. These things have strange impression 
upon me. — [Exit. 

Leo. That you don't share in 'em.— [^Aside. 

Bell. Pray, sister, go out o' my sight ! you are 
an horror to me. 

Leo. Your own dreams are. Y'are as mad as a 
prophet, you have always before your eyes a vision 
of horns and wliorea. 

Bell. All this goes upon the score of Farewel's 
heart-blood if he be guilty. I'll make enquiry pre- 
sently, and search at what gap this treachery 
entered. 

Leo. Oh ! unfortunate negligence ! [^Astde^ExU. 

Enter HoTHEAD. 
BeU. Who's there, cousin Hothead 1 Testimony 
Hot. Oh ! are you here ) 




J 
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Bell. Ay, to your sorrow, if you have play'd me 
false. 

Hoi. You ha' serv'd me finely. 

Bell. Do you first complain t 

Hoi. Coupled me with a dog ! 

BeU. But you ha' coupled my sister, sir. 

Hoi. With a fanatick rogue ? 

Bell. No— with a finer gentleman. Who brought 
this picture ? 

Hoi. The common fire-fork of rebellion. 

BeU. A fire -fork 1 Fork! me no forks. Who 
brought this picture? 

Hoi. The rotten rump shou'd ha' been burnt — 
when 'twas only roasted. 

Bell The rotten rump ? Answer me, or I'll tight 
thee. 

Hoi. Answer you what 1 

Bell. Who brought this picture 1 I found it in 1/ 
my sister's chamber. 

Hoi. Then your fanatick rogue convey'd it thither 
to make me suspected, out of his malice to the 
Common-Prayer. I'll cut the rogue to pieces. 

Entei' Testimony uith a greai sword hj his side. 

Bell. Testimony ! 

Tesi. I am here. 

BeU. How now I sworded ? 

Tesi. To preserv'e my life. My life is threat'ned 
by that bloody Papist 

Hot. How, sirrsJil dare you think of fighting 
mel 

Test. Yes, and hope to do it, through Providence. 

Bell. Drawing before me 1 

[Hoi. and Test, offer to draw. 

Hoi. Will you protect a fanatick ? I see what 
you are. Well, sirrah, though I may not cut your 
throat, I'll choak you, sirrah. 
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Ttst. De"e hear the bloody Papist ? He'll throttle 

Hot. Sirrah, I'll cram the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy into you, and they'll stick in your 
throat, though treason wont, and bo I'll to a Justice 
presently. [Ex. 

Bell. And stay with him, and never plague me 
more. Now, eir, do you resolve my question. 

Test. I do resolve I will not take the oatlis, 

Bfll, I do not ask you about the oaths. 

Teit. Why, if you ask me ten thousand times, I 
will not take tlie oaths. 

B«U. Did one ever see such a coxcomb T 

Tad. Call me what you please, I will not take 
the oaths. So, do your worst. [£.r, 

BtU. A very tiiie account of my business. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. My lord, a gentleman desires to speak with 
your honour. 

Bell. I'm not to be spoke with, I'm abroad — 
my soul i»— in the heart of Farewel, ripping it up 
for this sbcret. What gentlemui I 

Ser. One from th' East Indies, my lord ; he 
brings a letter from your uncle Rich. 

Bfil. He conies in a storm ; he will Gnd worse 
weather here than any he met at sea. But Fll 
endeavour to compose myself. Admit him. 

EiUtr a Man drtd like a Merehaitl. 
Man. My lord, your lordship's most humble ser- 
vant. I perceive your lonlship has forgot me ; 
you will know me better, when I acquaint you 
who I am. My father had the honour of being a 
retainer to your lordship's father, of honourable 
memory ; and sent me some years since to the 
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fcJiBt Indies, in tlie service of your noble uncle, 
Mr Rich. My nnme ia Waytewel. 

Bell. Oh ! Mr Waytewel, 1 am glad to see you. 
Truly you are so chang'd, if you had not told nie 
who you was I shou'd never ha' known you. 

Man. 1 believe so, my lord — for I'm sure you 
never saw iny face before, but the picture of it you 
have — for Waytewel waa my picture. (Asme.) 
Time ana travels will alter a man, but truly I 
have lost nothing by my travels but my counten- 
ance ; and in the room have gotten what's better, 
a convenient small competency of some seven or 
eight thousand pound ; Heaven and your uncle's 
love be prais'd. I have brought your lonUhiji 
some letters from your nolile uncle, and a small 
present of some threescore thousand pound, 

Bfll. Howl 

Man. Only the trouble of it, my lord. Your 
uncle contracted in tli' Indies an intimate friend- 
ship with Sir Nicholaa Calico, President for the 
East India Company. Hit Nichohw died, and left 
most part of his estate, which was near a hundred 
thousand pound, to his only son. Sir Thomas. But 
poor Sir Thomas happen'd in his father's lifetime 
to fall into a distemper, which gave him a scurvy 
flaw in his brain, that Sir Nicholas left him and 
all his estate to your uncle's guardianship. Now, 
your noble uncle, perceiving his affain are like to 
detain him many yeare in th' Indies, and, fearing 
if he shou'd die, poor Sir Thomas might be cheated 
of all, he has, like a worthy aud honest gentleman, 
aent Sir Thomas and all his estate to your lord- 
ship's care, as these letters will testify. I suppose 
your lordship is well acquainted with your uncle's 
liand and seal 1 

Hell. I am, and this is his hand and ^eal. {Remh) 
— um ! um ! uni ! to preserve him from being 
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cheated here, or beg'd in Euglaod, I take tlie 
boldness to recommend him to tlie care of su 
noble a person as your lordship — um ! Dm 1 um ! — 
Well, sir, the letter expreesea what you told me. 
Where is the gentleman 1 

Man. I brought him along with me ; he's in the 
next room, my lord. Poor gentleman, he has the 
oddtat phrases and waj'B with him. He will needa 
be attended like a great Indian mandarine or lord, 
and has brought with him sereral Siamites and 
Bantammers that sene him as his slaves, in the 
ridiculous dres»^s and modes of their own coun- 
tries ; we had such a gaping rabble after us ai> 
we came along. 

Brli. Prar call him in ! I long to see him. 

jl/un. Sir Thomas, pray come to my lord. 

Enl-r CluCK ridimioHj'lydrfd, alUmUd h/ nun it- 
thf hitbits o/^iamUts and Bantammrrs. 

Cr. Which is the Peer t 

Jfiin. This is my lord. 

(V. Great Peer, your extreme humble senant : 

BtM. Your senant, sir ; jou are reconunende<i 
to me by my uncle. 

t>. r know it. my lord, and am most incom- 
paisbly obhg'd to him. He is a [irrwn. my lord. 
that as to the altitudes of friendship, and the most 
glorious cirvumstauces of a singular pen-on. is not 
to be cast up by the logarithms of oratorj'. nor 
his Utitude to be taken by the quadrangle uf tir- 
fumlocution. 

It<li. So — I find 1 shall ha' stor« o" nonsense. 

<.>. My lord. I'm a person that as to the circum- 
stances of money am not iudiSVrencly contempt- 
ible : and. as to the citx-umsiamts of honour. I am 
by profession a merchant, by generation a Knight. 
Sir Nicholas Calico, applying his person to my 
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mother, was the author of, sir, your humhh* wr- 
vant. 

Bdl. So the letter says. 

Cr. The letter contains verity. 

Bdl. Pox, I shall be teaz'd. 

Cr, One thing more, sir. I am a person that lis 
to understanding am under the circumstances of 
witchcraft. I lov'd in th' Indies a fair Christian 
curiosity, and a nauseous Indian baggage had a 
mind to apply to my person her tawny circum- 
stances, and, I finding she could not obtain her 
ambition, applies herself to an Indian bawd, and 
bewitches me. 

BelL Pshaw ! Bewitched ! What stuffs hcrr ? 

Cr. Bewitches me, sir ! what fellow's thereupon ? 
a loathing in me of females. I abhor women ; fall 
into agonies when i^see women. Pray let me see 
no women. 

BelL You shall not, sir. 

Cr. Pray, my lord, no women. 

BeU. I'll warrant you, sir. 

Cr. But as much supper as you please, my lord. 

Bdl. You shaU, sir. 

Cr. You are highly civiliz'd. 

Man. I told your honour he had such odd ways. 
Well, my lord, as soon as the ship is come up the 
river, which will be in few days, I'll bring the 
captain to wait upon your lordship, with the 
account of Sir Thomas his estate aboard, which 
will amount to forty thousand pound, besides ten 
thousand pound he has brought ashore in rough 
diamonds. So, my lord, your veiy humble ser- 
vant ! Sir Thomas, your servant ! 1 leave you in 
good hands. 

Cr, Your servant, sir ! 

Bdl. m order things for you. I must disiK>se 
VOL. 3. 20 
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this mui quickly, for I'la borribly weaiy of him, 
and also impatient to go about my affun. 

Leo, Tis ne I I'm sure, 'tis he. [Leo. peep*. 

Bfll. Howtiow,Eist«rI AVhat'syourbnsiiiessheret 

Let: Staring at this strange sort o' man. 

Beii. You were no woman else. Pray get from 
him speedily. 

Liv. You are not jealooa of a mnHman, gme T 
He's mad, is he not t 

Bdl. Yea, and impertinently brings me rexation 
too from tlie Indies, at a time when I've enoa^ 
at home, as every man has that keeps a womuL 
Pray get from him — he hates to see women. [Erii. 

Leo. Uatee to see women ! ha ! ha ! Sir Thomas 
Calico, your humble sen*aut ! jou are welcome from 
the Indies ; but have a care of being discover'd, 
lest you be under the circumstances of a cudgel 

Ct. Truly, madam, I ezpetf to have somethiDS 
stick by my ribe presently ; that is to say. a good 
supper, which 1 have order'd. My lot\i and I will 
sup together, and you and Mr FareweL 

Leo. We sup together 1 where 1 in the grave t 
A fatal accident has hap'ned will bring us both 
thither. My brother has found Mr Farewel's 
picture in my chamber. 

Ct. He shall not keep iL He shall deli\~er both 
picture and jealousy. 

Leo- Then thou art a master. I told him my 
woman found it in Westminster Abbey. Maybe 
thou may'st make «omethiiig out o' that i 

Ct. Stay, let me consider — Westminster Abbey, 
or the Abbey of Westminster — um— um. Let me 
alone — be gone ! he comes ! [Exit Leu. 

Enter BellgU-UID. 
Bell. Come, sir, let me wait un you to your 
chamber. 
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Or. Hold, my lord, a word. I have business of 
great consequence. I muBt humbly apply to your 
understanding. 

Btll. So, I must be hind'red with more non- 
sense 1 [Asidf. 

Cr. I've in the Indiea a delicate piece of mj 
father's rib. 1 beg your lordship to advise me in 
the disposal. 

Sell. Ob 1 dispose it how you please, sir. 

Cr. 'Tis a sister I mean, sir. 

Btll. Oh ! that's sometJiing. 

Ct. She's sweet and slender as a clove, and 
is worth two millions o' coxcomba. Three hun- 
dred of 'em comes to three farthings ; 'tis a Chinese 
money. This money makes her much sought in 
marriage. The great hobbommoccoes o' the Indies 
oome gallopping upon eiei>hant8, camels, rhino- 
ceroses, and oxen to see her. Now, my father 
was under the circumstances of great obligation to 
a gentleman in England, and, out o' gratitude to 
him, ordered me, on hia death-bed, to bestow my 
sister on hia son and hetr, if his actions have any 
sort o' simile in 'em to his incompatible father, 
which is the querj-. Pray, resolve it ! 

Bell. First, let me know the gentleman. 

Ct. You shall. I'll give you a map of his face 
—a picture contain'd in my pocket — ha ! — I ha' 
lost it ! 1 ha' lost it ! 

Bell. TeU me his name, sir. 

Cr. I ha' dropt it out o' my pocket. 

Bfil. Ay,— but his name, 

Cr. I ha' dropt it out o' my pocket. 

Bell. Ha' you dropt his name out o' your pouket ? 
His name, sir ! 

Cr. Oh I his name 1— I'll tell you both his name 
and cogname. His name is Andrew, his cogname 
Farewoi. 
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£tli. Ftwwel t — what comes into my hnd t 
Sir. cam rou gue«« where yi>a might Lih« thLs 
picture I 

(V. A guess may be obtaiDtl— by tli« pnyen nf 



&;;. No other war t These I seldom heu *>L 

(V. 1 w»s linwD down — slay, let me see — re- 
tttembniKV bejrins to be idle — hsa Loodoa n-. 
pbee Id the west \ 

BfiL Ay. no dvHibt- 

(V, Ar. bttt somethici: verr west ', nxatthm^ 
«Ua West I 

/tfuL Yes : — there* W^t Smishfield. 

tV. Th«"* m.^ th' apfellaUTe. U ihere oo 
BEvtKSer to ;be wvst t.-:tIW W^fcmooiter ' 

i^;» \V«tniutti*r, I beliexe. r.c r;.;az- 

■>, V*Tv m^-k\i ::. T^- VVe«::L:.:^rfr I r>i^, !c% 
behi.'M :ie p-.'ri-.Xis v-tnusisbk&k-es .' lie i-siii ; aaJ 
*£t<ia; !r;o my pLx:^^:. w cnsec: '.'--i TtVKsmztr 
wilt t ir»5:£>.'5*is.c. I itu r^y Acirs. i I li-a 
u.'cC :j ; wc =iy ey^s izti tie pi-.t;:;- tjii. =^t-c i^y 

ft(u. T^ esih.'sly «rws w.:i 317 «.«<!? * f5.,iry. 

<BKec's :2i'.x-wi».'» sea; v s.-i r-.-o; :i l^i'L/tA. :=. * 
i>!«p v: »;iBi«»t *=■! — A.- ;r.T:'.-»l & jtime , 
ex.viJic* rr.»3Wc.-e 

la' j.-so iry ^o.-m^ ' 

i«.'. Jt-f. KT ':V-i» j;it.>£ *t » TTffnji ; ii:ae. ;t 
r A'7oe» rw« :c «. 
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My Lord, I must requite this favour. Open thnt 
casket, and give my lord a handful of diamonds. 

Sell. A handful o' diamonds ) 

Cr. Ay, my lord, I beg your pardon for the in- 
con aiderabl en ess o' the present. 

Bell. Inconsiderahleness 1 Wliat a market wou'd 
some make o' this man ! — Put up your diamonds. 

Cr. By no means, my lord. 

Bell. Put 'em up, sir, or you'll disoblige me. 

Cr. You overwhebn rae with favours. I wish I 
had you at my house in Bantam. 

Bell. I tliank you, sir ; we are better where wf 
are, 

Cr. My lord, you put me under the circuiu- 
Btance o' blushing. 

Bell. Pray let me put you into a chamber to 
rest your self, 

Cr. Rest is good yours humbly ! — 

Bell. Yours as humbly!— What a fire did I 
kindle in my house, to clear the air of a. pestilence 
was not in it ! My sister and all my family are 
imiocent, but what a fantustic thing is women's 
honour ! 

Wliil'st she enjoys it, 'tis not seen or known, 
And yet when lost she's utterly undone. 

[Exeunt omjies. 



\J 



Act IV. 

Tht Seem conlinues. E'tter VioLANTE and Leonora, 
lajigking. 

Vio. Ha 1 ha I ha ! what an excellent fellow is 
this ! What .engines he has in his head, not only 
to wind himself into my lord's house, but the pic- 
ture out of bis hands ! 

Leo. He undertakes to bring Mr Farewel bitli>-r 
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to-nigfai. If fae engaig'il to brms bim in a chiurfi 
vitfa a paiBou to nuurr a& 1 wood not iloobt K. 

riii. Ceruinlr mr lonl mast be id a moet morti- 
fied humoar. Now u the time to f^anfT him, and 
uke oat his ironn. 

Lfo. Here he comes ! Now wiQ I cvrr mnelf 
with all the iiuolencv of a nnvou woman. 

Enkr Lord Bellguaru. 
So, my lord '. hare yonr slaves beien gathering any 
more acatt^r'd snuke o' mine ! What load$ o' th^ 
gM aand have your asses brvaiiht home I 

Biil. They have heard alL Now I'm a^am'd In 
■hew IDT face. [.ItuU. 

rio. Come, my lord, won'd yon confine a woman 
of hoitaar I give her libeny. Woold yon oorropt 
her I confine her. 

Lw. Tis tnie : were I a wife to snch a man I 
shoold abnse him out o' pride, and think myself 
not an ill but a great woman, since to puniEh is a 
mark of Princelv dipnitv. 

Bell This. I couffs.'^ is ihe English dialect : and 
when I talk of governing women. 1 Lilk of a thing 
not ODderslood by our nation. I admirr how it 
came about that we. whc are of all nationc the 
most wise and free in other respect*, j^on'd be the 
(»ly slaves and fools to women. 

ilo. Oh : yon are the wisest of all nations : you 
know, let men do what they can. women will do 
what they please ; and whereas other nations, by 
their spies and govemantes. are at givai toil and 
charges to be cuckolds, yon have it for nothing. 

Ltc Come, hrothcr. do not drees me in a fool's 
coat, nor hang spie« about me. likeaii many gingling 
bells, to give notice of all my motions. I ran 
eount. and know that one and one, |>at shamefiiUy 
together, an two lewd foola, and not otte happy 
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ftair, as Ul ' 
selves. 

Bell. Sister, I believe you virtuous, but I wuu'd 
hare you not only be virtuoua, but thought to. 
And truly a woman may be virtuoua, but is seldom 
wise in men's company. Her vain honour will put 
her on new conqueeU, and women's conquests are 
pretty things ; they often end like those of high- 
waymen in a shameful execution on their own 
persons. And yet all the business of their lives in 
mustering up forces. To-day the beauty lyes ain- 
bush'd in undresses, the hair pin'd up in papers. 
like serpents coil'd to fly on you with greater 
force : the garments are loose and flowing as the 
sea, to shew a Venus is there. To-morrow she's ii.* 
regularly fortified as a low-country town, and oft 
a party of charming looks are sent abroad to put 
alt spectators under a contribution. 

Fio. Your wife must not dress ) 

Beil. Why should she 1 I think women's points 
and embroideries but so many billet-doux in needle- 
work, 

Fio. She roust not go abroad or see a play t 

Bell. Yes, she may go to plays, provided she'll 
see plays and not fools ; it may be, enter into con- 
versation with 'em, and instead of getting wit 
from the plays get folly from the fops ; and so her 
wit being spoil'd in her youth, and, like a clock 
aet wrong in the morning, go false all the day 
after. In short, no wife or sister of mine shall 
dabble in conversation with any man : I hate ii 
slattern in her credit. 

Enter StJRLY, peeping. 
Sw. V my conscience I think I hear Bellguard 
and his mistress quarrel in good earnest, [Asidf. 
I'is. Let no woman marry a man o' your humour 
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but she that, for her crimes, is condemn'd to trans- 
portation. The eUve that in Virginia toib to 
plant her lord tobacco is not more miserable thaii 
Klie that in your bosom labours to plant a good 
opinion; both drudge for sinoke. I scom the 
slavery, nor will many a King to eocrease his 
dominions, hut to share 'em. 

Bell. I offer you the entire dominion o' mj'self ; 
only desire you not to aim at further conijuests. 

flo. I shou'd be a fine Sovereign where jealousy, 
|>ride, rage, and such a saucy conunittee cJiall give 
me laws ; which they wou'd never do to a Prince 
they lov'd. 

fie'll. I think I've given convincing proofs of 
love. 

rto. AMienl 

Bell. When I offer'd, madam, to take you for 
l>etter and for worse; those are heroical compli- 
ments. The form of matrimony outdoes Ovid for 
passionate expressions. 

fill. Ay, my lord, but that's none o' your wit, 
and I wou'd not have a man o' your parts steal 
other men's phrases ; so your lordship's humble 
servant 1 — Come away, child ! [Exeunt I ic. and Ia>: 

Etdtr Surly. 

SuT. Rare I they're parted ; once a woman spoke 
truth. My lord, jour servant I've overheard your 
quarrel, and I honour you, you are the only man 
in the nation that understands himself. Lock up 
tlie women till they're musty ! better they shou'd 
have a hogo than their reputations. And their 
himours are not, like their smocks, whitened by 
lying abroad. 

hell. Nor have their ador'd faces the more esteem 
for often appearing. 

^'ur. Pox on 'em, they varnish like copper, and 
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nre sensible of it ; that's the reiisoii 
they forge Dew faces every time they go abroad ; 
and all the arts of paint and dress are Gubom'd to 
give a bastard beauty title to reign, because the 
legitimate face is fallen into coDtempt by fami- 
liarity. No more to be said ; keep your ground 
like a man of honour, and lose your mietre»>s 
like a coxcomb. (AmU.) [ExH. 

Enkr a Servant, 

Ser. An't please your honour, Mr Hothead and 
Mr Testimony are retum'd, as your honour gave 
orders. 

Enler THSTraoNv. 

Bell. That's well I Come, Mr Testimony, here 
has been a mistake gave me a barsh opinion of 
you. I'm sorry for't. 

Tesi. Oh ! my lord, have a care of censuring 

ProfeBBora I for a Professor 

I 

Test. Truly you would, if you knew what a 
tender spirit I am of. I was only deluded the 
other day into a play-liouse, and tnily it wU! be a 
burden to my spirit whilst I live. 

Btll. A lack a day ! well I hope you'll be the more 
tender of my sister ; your trouble will not be long. 
I have engag'd her to a gentleman, whom about 
this time I expect. What a clock is it I 

Ttst. Truly I do believe it is about four, I cannot 
say it positively ; for I would not tell a lie for the 
whole world. [Erit. 

Bell. This is an excellent fellow, if he be what 
he pretends. [KnotkiTttf . 

Hark, some one at the door ! maybe 'tis he— see i 
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Enter HoTHKAD. 



Sal. Did yon send for me, my lord t 

BM. Ay, coDsm, to reconcile myself to thee. I 
wit in a mistake. 

Sol. 1 think you was, when yon judged a rascally 
fanatick a better man than I. 

Bdi. The contrar}', cousin. — 1 think thee bo 
much the better man, I keep tbee to have an eye 
over him, because I don't know if he be a knave. 

Hot. Not know if a fanatick be a knave T You're 
fit to ait in the House o'- Peers, i' faith. 

BtU. Well, thou art a very honeet feUow, cousin 
— let me have thy company. But what are those 
patches on thy faco 1 f()r ornament ? 

Hot. They are for plaisters, but they are orna- 
ments. I have been in a fanadck coffee-house, anil 
this is the beanty they gave me. 

Bell. 'Twas to reward some honourable names 
thou gav'st 'em. 

Hoi. I gave 'em no wrong names. I call'd 'em 
rogues indeed, but that's their proper name ; and 
they all set their liands to it immediately, and 
sufaecrib'd themselves rogues upon my chops, — the 
only true narrative they ever writ. 

Sell. Thou art a mad fellow ! prithee, go in ! 

[Exit Hot at one door. 

Enter at another Teeftihony. 

Bell. Well— who's at the door 1 

Tal. A lamentable aouL 

Bell. A beggar) 

Te^. A more aad object; but I conceive he 
comes rather to rob than beg, for he comee arm'd 
with a strong bow and arrows. 

BelL A bow and arrows t what, is he a Tartar 1 

Tat. A bow and arrows made of ribbons, laces. 
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and other idle vanities, wherewith he intends to 
wound your sister's heart. 

Bell, Oh ! the canting coxcomb. 

Tesl, Nay, why canting coxcomb 1 

Bell Begone, you senseless ass ! and bring in the 
gentleman. 

Test. Nay, why senseless ass ? this is unseemly. 

Bell. He won't stir. 

Test. I am no senseless person — I ha' more senses 
than yourself; I have a sense o' vanity, and of the 
nothingness o' the things o' this world — and a 
sense o' sin, and a sense o' the insinuating nature 
o' sin — I dare not bring this wanton frothy young 
man to your sister — for she is frothy also — and sin 

will get in at a little cranny and if sin once get 

in his head, he'll get in all his whole body. Now 
your honour has not that sense o' these things you 
ought to have. That your honour is a senseless 
person 

Bell. How, sirrah t 

Test. In a spiritual sense. — 

Bell. There's no getting this preaching fellow 
away. — Cousin Hothead ! 

Enter Hothead. 

Hot. My Lord ! 

Bell. Why do you let this canting coxcomb 
plague me t 

Hot. Why do you keep such a canting coxcomb 1 
let him plague you, pox you, and damn you, I don't 
care. 

Test. Oh ! sad ! oh ! sad I 

Hot. Oh ! shad ! oh 1 sot ! 

Bell. So, now Fve brought 'em both upon me. 

Hot. He's always tuning his nose, too high, too 
low, like a sowgelder's horn. 
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Bell. Well, sir, if yon please, tell me who's at my 
doort 

H(4. Forty One is coining in ding dong. 

Bell. Into my door ) who's at my door, I say 1 

Hot. Old Forty One, i'faith. 

Bell. I cannot have an answer 1 Sirrah 1 who's at 
my door J 

Tesl. Popeiy, Pm sure is coming in. 

Bell. Into my doort I ask you, who's at my doorl 

Test. Popery, I'm sura 

ffot. Roguery, I'm sure. 

JVri. Popery, I'm sure. 

Hot. Roguery, I'm sure. 

Bell. Confound you both ! 

Hoi. And confound you both I 

[Belt Ittme Ihem loth oat. 

Bell. You boy, is tliere any one at door I 

[To a Page. 

Pa. Yes, my lord ! 

Bell. So, this boy can answer. Wio is it 1 

Pa. Sir Courtly Nice, my lord. 

Bell. Oh ! tltesc rogues, have they made him 
wait all this while 1 Introduce him quickly. He 
comes most seasonably to rid me ot my plague, 
now I'm very sick of it. 

Enter Sir Courtly Nick and the Page, hotting tn 
one another. 

Dear Sir Courtly, my servants did not tell rae 
who yuu were, that 1 have ignorantly made you 
wait. I am asham'd to see you. 

Sir Co. Your lordship's most humble sen-ant. 

Bell. Your very humble servant ! Page, call my 

Enter AuNT and Leonora. 
Sir Co. Madam, your most — 

[Goes to salute Leo., Aunt dep»firA. 




' .^u. Sir Courtly, your very humble servant. 

Sir Co. Oh ! your ladyship's very humhle ser- 
vant — [Saiutes Aunt. 

Au. Your most humble servant. 

Sir Co. Now, madam, your most humble Bervant. 
[ToU... 

Au. An incomparable fine gentleman ! 

Ml. Well, Sir Courtly, now I've brought you 
thus far o' your way to my sister's inclinations, I'll 
leave you to pursue the rest o' your journey by 
yoorself; you need no guide to ladies' hearts. 

Sir Co. Oh ! your most humble servant 

Ati. No, Sir Courtly commands aU. If my niece 
does not receive you, Sir Courtly, in all the oblig- 
ing manner in the world, 'tia for want of experi- 
ence and understanding merit. Ill assure you. Sir 
(-'ourtly, I, who have some little more judgment, 
have had a very particular value for you, sir, from 
the first minute I had the honour to see you, air. 

Sir Co. Oh! madam, your moat humble servant. 

Att. A very particular 

Sir Co. Oh ! your most humble servant. 

All. And if my niece lias not, it proceeds from 
her want of years to know desert. And indeed 
all youth is indiscreet ; I would by no means ad- 
vise a gentleman of merit to many any person 
that hfts not some years and experience upon her. 

Bell. She's setting up for herself, I think. Aunt! 

Au. Nephew \— 

Bdl. Pray leave the lovers together. 

An. Sir Courtly, your most humble servant. 

Sir Co. Madam, your most humble servant. 

Aa. Pray, niece, behave yourself ao to Sir 
Courtly, as at least to do me right ; and, by all 
your expressions and behaviour, he may know how 
very particular an honour I have for htm. 

Btll. She hasforbiinl [Aside. 
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Au. Most particuW. 

Bell. Praj, Aimt in puticukr — come with me ! 

Ju. Vary particular. 

Sir Co. Oh J Madam — Madam — 
' Bell. Aunt ! 

A*. Yes, Nephew 1 Sir Courtly, I am exceed- 
ing uDwilliiig to leave yuu to the conversation of a 
vouDg lady, whoee years I'm afraid will not afford 
her wit enough to entertain ao fine a gentleman. 

Sir Co. Oh 1 Madam I Madam ! Madam ! 

Ak. But I'll return with all speed powible. 

Bell. But you shall not, if I can help it. [Aside. 

AtL And so, your very humble servant. 

Sir Co. Oh i madam ! your most humble servant 
[ExevtU Aunt and Bell. 

Leo. Now, will I manage him, humour him, 

iiretend to admire him, to draw him into love; 
augh at him and revenge my self on him, for 
pWuing me. [Aiide. 

Sir Co. Now, madam, is the glorious opportunity 
come which my soul has long wisb'd tu express 
how much I admire, adore — 

Leo. Oh ! Sir Courtly 

Sir Co. Extravagantly adore 1 

Leo. Oh I Sir Courtly, I cannot receive all thin. 

Sir Co. Oh I madam, is there anything on the 
earth so charming I I never saw anything so fine 
as your ladyship, since I was bom. 

Leo. Fie, Sir Courtly ! 

Sir Co. Never since I was born. 

Leo. You'll kill me with blushing 

Sir Co. 1 speak my soul. Heavens ! what di- 
vine teeth there are. 

Leo. Fie! fie! I shall never open my mouth 
more. 

Sir Co. Then you'll undo all the world. Oh ! 
there's nothing so charming as admirable teeth. 
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If a lady fastens upon my heart it must be with 
her teeth. 

Lto. That's a pleasant raillciy — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[Feigns a fovlisli laugh. 

b'ir Co. Oil ! madam, 1 hope your ladyship has a 
better opinion o' my good manners. Rwlly, a lady 
o' your quality? 

Leo. Oh, you wite turn all things into ridicule. 

Sir Co. Madam, I never was so serious since I 
was born ; therefora, I beseech your ladyship have 
pity upon me. I swear and vow if you do not, I 
shdl die. 

Leo. Die 1 ha I ha ! you Wits will be raillyiDg, 

Sir Co, Heavens, madam ! bow shall I convinct^ 
you I am serious t 

Leo. Keally, Sir Courtly, I should be very sorry 
if you be serious. 

Sir Co. Oh ! heavens ! why so. Madam 1 

Leo. Because 'tis pity so fine a geotlenuin shou'd 
lose all his ^lantry. 

Sir Co. how you frighten me, madam. Is it 
impossible for lae to attaiu the glory of your in- 
clinations t 

Leo. It will be Impossible for me to keep the 
glory of your inclinations. Sir Courtly ; so I dare 
not venture on 'em. 

Sir Co. Oh ! as to that, madam, I'll swear eternal 
coQstancn', eternal services, and all those things, 

Leo. You are not in your own power, Sir Courtly. 
Vou Hue gentlemen, like fine countries, are desir'd 
and sought by all, and therefore in a perpetual 
war. If I should place my heart in you, it would 
not have a minute's quiet. A thousand potent 
beauties would every day assault you, and you'd 
yield out o' complaisance; your good breeding 
wou'd undo me. 

StT Co. Oh : madam, tliia is extremity o' gallan- 
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try ; your ladyship pushes thiDgs to a Strang*' 
heighl. 

Leo. I apeak iny soul. Besides I've iinother 
humour, but that's &/oiblesse will ridicule me. 

Sir Cc. Oh ! madam. 

Leo. Nay, Til confess it, I am strangely curi- 
ous—extravagantly curious — I nauseate a perfunio, 
if it ever salute &ny nose but my one, 

Sir Co. Oh I fortunate 1 my own humour, 

Leo. Nothing must come near me, that was ever 
once touch'd by another. 

Sir Co. Is it possible 1 

Lto. Not if you'd give a hundred pound. 

Sr Co. My own phrase too I I've observed it my- 
self^ I'm strangely fortunate; we shall be fond to 
an infinite degree. [A.iide. 

Leo. For that reason, your fine gentleman is my 
aversion ; he's so tempted by all ladies, so complais- 
ant to all ladies, that to marry a tine gentleman if' 
to accept the leavings of a thousand ladies. 

Sir Co. Oh ! madam I you ha' met with the crea- 
ture you desire. I never touch'd woman since 1 
was born. 

Leo. That's pleasant ! I believe you have ruiii'ii 
a thousand. 

iSt'r Co. Not one, upon my soul. 

Leo. 'Tis impossible, 

Sir Co. Oh, madam ! there's not one lady in a 
thousand I can salute. I can only touch the tip o' 
their ear with my cheek. 

Leo. Fie! fie! 

Sir Co. Not one Indy in a million, whose breath 
I can endure. But I cou'd not go into their beds 
if you'd give me a thousand pound. I could not 
come into the air of any bed in England but my 
own, or your ladyship's, if you'd give me all the 
world. 
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L&i. This is all gallantry, Sir Courtly. Ycm 
have been told this is my humour. 

Sir Co. Ib it really, nuidaml 

Leo. Oh, above all things. I suffer nothing t« 
come near my bed, but my gentlewoman. 

Sir Co. Nor I, but my gentleman. He lias n 
delicate hand at making a bed ; he was my Page. I 
bred him up to it. 

Len. To making beds 1 

Sir Co. Ay, madam, and I believe, he'll make a 
bed with any gentleman in England. 

Leo. And my woman has a great talent. 

Sir Co. Is it possible 1 Ladies commonly employ 
ordiuary chamber-maids, with filthy aprons on. 
made by sluttish women that spit as they — spin — 
fob! 

Leo. Fob I 

Sir Co. Your ladyship will pardon me — my lin- I a. "^ti 
en is all made in Holland, by neat women that | ' 

dip their fingers in rose-water, at my chai^. 

Leo. Delicate ! 

Sir Co. And all washed there. 

Leo. And so is mine at Hearlem ? 

Sir Co. At Hearlem 1 I hold a constant corie>^ 
pondence with all the eminent washers there. 

Lto. That's delicate I and agrees wonderfully 
with my humour. 

Sir Co. Oh I happy ! we shall be fond Co an iu- 
fiuite degree. 

EiUer Surly. 
Leo. Oh ! foh ! here's that beastly mde clown, 
Mr Surly. 
Sir Co. Oh ! foh ! what shall we do with him t 
Sur. How now 1 how now t you two are inti- 
mate 1 Heark you, madam. 
Leo. Oh ! foh ! 
vou 3. 21 
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Sir Co. Fdi! 

Hut. Fob : what's this foMng atl 

Sir Co. Nobody, Mr Surly ; only U present we 
are accosted with an ungrateful smelL 

S'ur. Yes, 1 Btnell an ungrateful smell ; your 
roguery. Madam, I employed this fellow to speak 
for me, and I'll be hang'd ^ he be not Ealae to me. 

Ij^n. To speak for him 1 ha ! ha ! 

Hit Co. Ay, for him, madam t ha J ha ! 

Hiir. Ay, for me, Nickumpoop. 

Sir Co. Your humble servant, sir, y'are very 
civil 

Sur. So I am, that I do not execute thee for 
this theft upon the place ; but thou plead'st thy 
face, as whores do their bellies ; 'tis big with fboL 

Sir Co. Very civil sir ! 

Sur. .Sure, madam, a woman o' your sense will 
not chose him before me t He has more land - not 
more improv'd land. His acres run up to one 
great weed, I mean himself; and there it blossoms 
in periwigs and ribbons. Oh ! hut he has a finer 
)>eT80U — that's a cheat ; a false creed imposed on 
yi>u, by a general council of tailors, milliners, and 
Heinstresscs. Let my bat expound his face, and 
you'll see what a piece o' simple stuff it is. 

'Sir Co. Horrid I he has put his beastly hat npon 
my head. Pray, sir, do me the favour to remove 
it, or I shall grow very sick [To a Ser. 

Sw. Sick 1 I hope thou wilt cat my haL Now, 
madara, you see what a cheat he is, and whether 
he deserves any more favours than to be decently 
hang'd with the rest of his brothers. 

air Co. My brothers hang'd, Mr Surly t 

Hur. 1 mean the pictures in the hangings, for 
they and thou are all but needlework ; and thou 
would'st serve for a piece o' t^iestry ; but for a 
husband, Lord ha' mercy on thee. 
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Sir Co. Your servant, Mr Surly, You are a 
very well bred gentlenmti, sir, and pay great vene- 
ration to a lady o' quality, and your mistresa- — 

Leo. Hia mietress 1 ha ! ha ! 

Sir Co. Let's rally him to death, madam 

ha! ha! 

Sar. Rally I does the ridiculous figure pretend 
to laugh at anything ] 

Sir Co. De'e hear, madam ) 

Leo. Sir Courtly, you are a martyr to good man- 
ners, and Buffer out o' respeet to me, more than ia 
fit for a man to bear. 

Sur, He a man 1 I ha' seen a butler make it 
better thing out of u diaper napkin. 

Sir Co. Your most obliged humble servant— — 
air! 

Leo. Sir Courtly, I'll u-ithdraw, that you mny 
do yourself justice and be kick'd [Asuir. 

Sir Co. Your ladyship's most humble servant 

Leo. I'll no longer protect such a coxcomb 

as yourself. [^sWr. 

Sir Co. Your very humble servant, madam I I'll 
push his soul out presently. 

Leo. Ob ! don't do him that favour, sir ; only 
correct him. 

Sir Co. Well, madam, what your ladyship 
pleases. Your ladyship's very bumble servant. 

[Exit Leo. 

Mr Surly, I have receiv'd some favours from 
you, sir, and I desire the honour of your conip&uy, 

air, to-morrow morning at Barn-Elms, sir, 

please to mune your weapon, sir. 

Sur. A squirt. 

Sir Co. A squirt 1 

Sur. Ay, for that will go to thy heart, I'm sure. 

Sir Co. Well, sir, I sbaii kiss your hands. 
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^Hr. Kim my br««ch ! [EjtH. 

Sir Co. Be&st, clown, fool, nscal ! Pox take 

him : what shall 1 do with him I It goes against 

I ror stomach hoiribly to fight such a b«ast. If his 

lilthr sword shou'd touch me, *twoiid make me as 

sick as a dog. [EtU. 

Se^He, a Garden. 
Enter Crack aitd Leon<.>ra. 
Leo. Ha : ha : I'll secme the coxcomb 111 

gvl him confin'd npon the gnan], among tobacco 
taken, and thai will confine him to his bed and 
ba^ioe for one month. 

Cr. That will do rarely. Aboat this time I ex- 
pect Mr FareweL I ha' sent for tout brvjther to in- 
troduce him. 

Lfo. My brother I 

Cr. Yimr brother I say. to shew my sfciU. Re- 
tire, and stay conce«l'd in the garden. Here yL';:r 
brother comes : ~^'^^' ^* • 

EnlfT BELLCt'.UU>. 

Now for lies and nonsense to ectenaia :h:$ 
jtakna bn«her till (he lover come?N 

B^li. Sir Thomas, your serrant. what's yvur w-.2 
with me ! 

C>- Talk 1 lore talk b^gin. 

BtU. VerTf«hy. 

(V. In what circomstaDce are we t 

Bfll. Cimmutance I 

Cr. At. That caD yoo this, where we are '■ 

BtQ. A garden. 

(>. A pLTdcn I I hav« seen in th« Ic-Ii-^ i 
melon as t>i^ 

&i2: AsaUthaoiidcBl 
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Ct. Bi^r. 

Bell. Well lied of a madman. {Aside.) An' ull 
your fruit BO large ) 

Cf. All! 

BfU. Your nutmegs and pepper are not. 

Cr. Your history is erroneous. We have nut- 
megs as big as small fly-boats. I have sail'd a 
hundred leagues in a nutmeg. 

Bill. Well lied. [Agidc. 

Or. Our oysters have wonderful conference. 

Bell. Circumference, I suppose you mean. 

Cr. yave nick'd it. Three of 'em block up a 
harbour. 'Tis our way of mortification. 

BtU. Fortification. 

Cr. You are in ihe right Pox on't, I have 

been bo long abroad, I have almost forgot my 
mother-tongue. 

Well when will this lover come 1 'tis near 

the hour, and ilelicately dark, [Asidr. 

Farewtl {xeilh'm). Mui'der ! murder I murder ! 

[Clashing of ^uwdi/. 

Cr. That's he ! he's come ! (Aside.) Murder 
cry'd out 1 

Belt. And at my coach-house doort 

Farewel {wiihin). Oh I cowardly rogues ! four 
upon one ) 

Bell. A gentleman aBsassinated 1 

Cr. Open the lioor ! 

Bell. \Vho'fl there 1 

Enter a SERVANT. 
Ser. My lord 1 

Bell. Call some o' the servants to assist a gentle- 
man, set upon at my coach house door. 

Cr. Ay q^uick- quick ! [^Druw!. 

Bell. How. Sir Thomas ? will you venture among 
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Ct. De'e think I wont 1 * ^nilemao and n<>i 
figfatt 

Btll. I most not suffer it. too mar be hnrt. 

Cr. No, BIT. rU fi^ht like a gentleman ; FU cnin^ 

by no hnrt, 111 wamnt von. Come qukk^ 

qniek open the door r 

Enter SeETASIS. 
Sow soond a trumpet, tivy — tiTy — tan tan — 
tiTT — tone. — pox on't 'tis a horn — - I don't km-w 
a bom. I ha' forgot, ereiything b^ngs to a gentle- 
man. Among 'em. helter skriter ' 

\Etm,t M.. Cr.. tnd Srr.. owohm-W' 
Farnni steati into tkt 0-jrdf*. 

Emler Leonoka ami ker fT^mam. 
Lif. r mr conscience this is Crack's design to 
let in Mr Farewel. 

F-i- Dear nuilam. yon are in the right 

Lei). >Ir Farewel ? 1 know ynar roioe 

F-\. Oh ! madam, I ailore rou ivt thi « b-r-uatr. 
Leo. And I shoud Wnsh fer i:. 

F'\- Whv so, m«ij»m t 

Lt-y. .'*hou'd a woman admit a l-'ver by cJiih; a: 
a back door ioto the same house wherv sh>- Ivc*. 
and converse privately with him btf.ire marriace ■ 

F-1. Your brother admittetl me. 

L'.ti: Tis true, indeeil, yon may thank tim f t 
the favour. I thought yoar sofTerings desenvd 
[•itv, and mv brother woud let me jhew i; n-.- 
..iherway. 

/*'■. A tboosuid blessings on yoa ! 

Leo. I doabt n->t but my bonoar is retr safr :u 
your k-rrping ; I wish yocr [■ersi.'n were as sevcr*. 
in mice. 

/<r I am gla-l o' the danger, since 'tis socr 
* o' my I'ive. 
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Leo. Your friend, Mr Crack, plays hie part very 
well, and I doubt not but lie will secure us here, 
and convey ua hence, hut then other dangers will 
follow you. 

Fa. What are those, madam t 

LfA). The danger of marrying withonfc a fortune. 
My ten thousand pound is at my brother's dispose. ' 

Fa. I am glad o' that too, madam ; 'twill shew 
my love ia not mercenary. 

Lto. The danger of being laughed at by the Wits, 
for marrying at all. 

Fa. Oh ! let the Wits keep the jilting rotten 
wenches, and leave the Eweet virtuous ladies to us 
marrying fools. I can be as well pieas'd to keep a 
fine wife to myself, as they can be to maintain Hiii- 
wenches for all the town. 

Iao. Nay, your keeping men, keepers like, have 
commonly but the offals for their slave. Well, 
the evening air will be unwholesome to you ; if 
you stay longer in it, you'll be in dangetr of thunder 

and lightning presently ; I mean my brother 

he comes follow me I [Eieufd Lfh, Fa., IVwimh. 

Enter Bellguahd, CractK, i£c. 

Cr. What cowardly rogues were these 1 they ran 
upon our first sallying. 

Bdl They had a reason ; you're a Uon. 

Cr. I us'd to kill lions and tigers in the Indies. 
as yoii do hares and conies here. I kept a tiger 
warren, I kill'd a brace every morning to get nie 
a stomach. 

Bdl. It was a good one sure, you offer'd dear fur 
it Well I hope you ha' got no hurt ) 

Ct. Yes, something very sharp went quite 
through ray stomach. 

Bell. Howt through your Btomachl then you can- 
not live. 
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Cr. Ya, if Tm *iMnit h ^nautly whh a good 
<luh o jeltr-brotb, and t«Dt it with a bone o' rout 
boeC 

Alf. Is that the vooimI T it ihaO be hold pre- 
Mutlr. 

'V. Pt«sent]T. ftn* my (tomach it captiooi. 

BeU. It shall be door. Gq to mv aunt and desire 
her to onler Sir Tbomas hie rapper 

Sfr. She's not rerr well, my kcd. and gooe to bed. 

Bfli, Then let the Slewaid do it. Sir Thomas, I 
am going oat and shall stay Ute. Pny commaod 
my Doase good ni^t to yon ! [Eat. 

'.>. Your wrrant, sir too keep a vomao t 

now to the lovers nere ai* they I 

Eiitfr Fakkwzl, LboXOKA, ami her tFtrwum. 
F-t. Hm«! here '. thoa divine feUow. 

tT. So. ao : kiae ! ki$s I kiae '. 

Leo. Before mairia^ f 

Cr. Ay. for fear tvo shoa'd not kits after mar- 
riage. Well the hooae is oar om. and the night 

oar own yoor annt gone to bed. and yoar 

brother abroad, well toiy-ioTT. and lis a fine 

night, we'll rerel in the garden Slaves go brii^ 

my snpper quick quick ! 

[Ex. Slanf—at^ rnttr nU ZV4*s. Fan- 
T(i, Leo, aai Cn<-t at ii.x%. 

Emifr SUHITS itaJ RufTUDESRS. 

Now a song and dan^.'e o' your own £kshion 

Imt shM the ganlen gates and k<ok to tm well. 

tM rU be pTi»"*te in my pleasure. 

[A S<%f MJ /whin Janet.* 
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A Song. 



A Dialogue Sung bdween an Indian man and woman, 
in the Fourth Aci, to Faraeel, ViolatiU, Cruel:. 
Being an imttatum of a Song tang bi/ tome Nalivtis 
of India hfore the lak King, 

Man. Thou lovtly Indian sea of charms, 

I'd envy no jaw-waw alive, 

Might I be BO blest to dive 
In thy aoft-yielding arms, 
With Jimminy, gomminy, whee-whee, 

whee. 
With SL gomminy, jimmiuy-whee. 
Woman. I wou'd if you'ii be true. 

But when you've done 

You'll be gone, 
And throw nit- off with a shoo-«hooh, ehooh. 

And a liush pooh, 

And a fuah whooh, 
And a migotty, magotty, raigotty, magotty, 

Migotty, magotty, shooh. 
Man. No, no, my other females all, 

Yellow, fair, or black. 
To thy charms shall prostrate fall. 

As every kind of elephant does 

To the white elephant, Buittenacke. 
And thou alone shall have from me 

Jimminy, gomminy, whee, whee, whee. 

The gomminy jimminy whee, 
tfoman. The great jaw-waw that rules our land. 

And pearly Indian sea. 
Has not so absolut« command 

As thou hast over ine. 
With a jimminy gomminy, gomminy 
Jimminy, jimminy gomminy, whee. 
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BM. Tboa ftlooe ih^ hin 
Jitnminj' gonuninf , g 
Jimminj', jimminy. gomminj, 
Whee, whee, wh«, whee, wbee, wbee. 
Cr. So — DOW to my chamber ! well — there is no 

public officer like your pimp. 

Pimpe maiuee the great business o' the nation. 

That is ute heavenly work o' propagation. 

[ExeuiU Omnet. 




Act. V. 

Seew, Crack's Chambkr. 

StiUr Farbwkl and CRACK. 

Fa. Oh ! thoa divine felto v ! what joys host thou 

procured me I 

Cr. What joys 1 

Fa. AJ] that innocence cou'd afford. 
Cr. Innocence i that's insipid stuff. 
Fa. No, Mr Crack, there's difference between 
the manna that came from Heaven, and that out 
of 'pothecaries' shops ; a touch of Leonora's hand, 
like mauna from Heaven, has all that man rati 
fancy. Hrre she comes ! 

£iUeT Leonora. 

This, madam, is bountiful, after an evening's con- 
versation, to afford me a morning too. 

Leo. We ehuu'd be charitable to prisoners. 

Fa. I am a prisoner, but such a nappy one, as a 
King is when lodg'd in a Boyal Tower, to prepare 
for his Coronation. My hour of Coronation draws 
ni-Jir, I want only the church ceremony and the oath. 

l.'r. Madam, how durst you venture hither by 
daylight I 
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Leo, My aunt and brother are both gone abroad, 
and won't come home till noon ; so all those hours 
are mine. And now, Mr Crack, to requite your 
music I ha' brought some o' mine to entertain you. 

A Song — and enter Woman. 

fFom, Oh ! madam, undone ! your brother 

Cr. How] how? 

Worn, Just coining up stairs, to visit — you, Sir 
Thomas. 

Cr, Pox of his civility. Hide, sir, Hide ! And do 
you women shriek ! — shriek! and cry out murder. 
[Cr, throws himself on the ground and scrambles 
in distracted postures after the Women, They 
shriek — 

Enter Bellguard. 

Bell, So, here's my sister got into the madman's 
room ; and has put him into a frantic fit. Oh ! 
the insatiable curiosity o' women. 

Cr, You whores ! — ^you bewitching whores, do 
you come to bewitch mel Til fetch blood from you. 

Bell, Why wou'd you offer to come hither, sister 1 

Cr, What are you, sir, — the King of Bantam ? 

Bell. No, sir, no. 

Cr, Oh ! the Mogul 1 

BeU, Nor the Mogul 

Cr. What do you then with all these concubines 1 
Oh ! I know you now ; you're a fine man ! you have 
put me into brave circumstances. Did not I desire 
you to let me see no woman 1 and here, you keep 
a company of rambling whores in your house, that 
have put me into the circumstances o' distraction. 
I was a top o' the staircase taking a prospect o' the 
Cape of Good Hope, and these fly-boats came sail- 
ing under mv nose. What do me I? but leap 
down to break their necks, and ha' broke my own, 
I think. I am certain, I have broke somethin<^, 
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bat what I don't know. Pny take me ap. and 
look over m j bones, see if none be missing ! if they 
be, bone for bone will be demanded. 

Bell, Poor creature ! Who's there ) 

Cr. Who's there ? will you trust me to your ser- 
vants I So if a leg or an arm of mine be broke, 
theyll leave it behind 'em, and I shall lose it I 
expect all my limbs and bones from you, as you 
received 'em. So — come and take account of 'em. 

Bell. I wiU— I will : [Takes him up. 

Cr. Oh ! have a care — Oh ! — 

Bell. Alas ! I fear he's hurt ; your foolish curi- 
osity has done this ; did you not gape enough 
upon him before ? 

Cr. Oh ! gently ! gently ! — so — so — 

[Bell, leuds him oui. 

Fa. Oh ! this pleasant roeue ! ha ! ha ! 

Leo. Tis an excellent fellow. As soon as we 
hear my brother is returning, slip into that passage ! 
'twill lead you to Crack's bed-chamber. 

Enter Aunt. 

Au, How, now, gentlewoman 1 a man wi' you } 
Nephew — nephew — nephew ! 

Leo. Begone, begone, through that entry ! 

[Exit Farewel at one door, at another 

Enter Bellguard. 

Bell. What's the matter ? 

Au. Our family's dishonoured, dishonoured — here 
was a fellow, a handsome young fellow, wi' my 
niece. Oh ! my flesh ! my flesh ! 

Leo. Wi' me 1 

Au. Will you deny it, Confidence ? 

Bell. Who's there 1 Hothead, Testimony, all of 
you, come hither ! 
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Enter Hothead, Testimony, 

Test, What's your honour's pleasure ) 

Bell. To cut all your tiiroatB ! you are all bawds 
anil villains. 

Hot. Leave me out o' the number, you bad besi. 

Bell. I wilt not, sir, for here was a young fellow 
wi' ray sister. 

Leo, My Aunt's whimsy and jealousy. 

.4u. I cou'd tread you under my feet. 

Bell. Which way went he ) 

Ail Into that passage : he cannot be got further 
then Sir Thomas Calico's bed-chamber. 

Belt. Lock all the doore ! arm and beset Sir 
Thomas Calico's lodgings. 

Leo. This will prove such another wise business 
as the picture. 

Bell. Hold your peace ! get you into that room 
wi' my Aunt. Aunt, pray look to her. 

[Ex^intBeJl., llot., Ted., At. 

Au. I'll keep her, I warrant her. Come in, gen- 
tlewoman ! you are a tine gentlewoman. 

Leo, Oh ! my heart trembles — Heaven inspire 

Crack. {Asult.) \Ex^anl AutU and Leoimu. 

Scene changes to another room. 

Elder Farewel and Crack. 

Fa. Oh ! cursed fortune. 

tV. Well, don't trouble yourself I'll bring you 
off safe. 

Fa. Not trouble myself, when Leonora's honour 
is in danger } she'll be the jest of every prating fop, 
and malicious beauty. 

Cr. Her honour shall be safe too. Tliis bluat'ring 
— brother shall entertain you. 

Fa. With a blunderbuss) 

Cr. Ay, full o' claret. Away, away— he conies ! 
[Exit Fa. and 
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Enter Bellguard, Hothead, Testimony, and the 

Servants ami'd. 

Cr. How] the high and glorious Emperor o' 
Siam with all his guards ? Thou most invincible 
Paducco, Farucco, melmocadin, bobbekin, bow, 
wow — wow — why dost thou seek to destroy us 
English, seated on thy dominions by thy own letters 
patent ? 

Bell. Pish ! — take him away. 

Cr. Take away our privileges 1 Then this goes to 
my heart. [Draws his dagger, and pre- 

tends to stab himself. 

Bell. Hold, hold, Sir Thomas ! Sir Thomas, no 
hurt is meant to you. 

Cr. Most great and glorious Emperor, I humbly 
thank, and do humbly implore thee, that thou 
would'st command thy invincible guards to lay 
down their arms, and put us out of our frights, 
and we'll submit our persons to thee. This is some 
interloper's work. [Aside. 

Bell. Pox o' this impertinent, mad— coxcomb ! 
Lay down your weapons ! May be if we humour 
him, he may come to his senses, and give us 
leave to search the rooms. 

[TJiey lay dovm their weapons. 

Cr. My Lord Bellguard, your most humble ser- 
vant ! 

Bell. He's come to himself; that's well. Sir 
Thomas, your servant ! how do you 1 

Cr. A little discomposed; something has frightned 
me, and put me into the circumstance of a sweat. 

Bell. I'm sorry for that. Shall I beg leave to 
search your rooms for a thief that's got in ? 

Cr. Pardon's beg'd ; search must not be made ; 
for I have a friend there you must not see. 
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Bell, Wou*d you and your friend were hang'd. 

Ct. a very honest gentleman, but very much 
addicted to marri^e. 'Tis he that I told you is to 
many my Indian Fubs of a sister — Mr Farewel. 

Bell. Mr Farewel? 

Cr. Ay, hearing of my arrival, and what circum- 
stance I was in, hover'd all this morning about 
the house to get a sight o' me; but c^d not 
to come in, for it seems there is enmity between 
you. 

Bell, Tis true, and I wonder how he got in 
without my knowledge. 

Cr, I made him come in. I was throwing my 
legs about in the hall, and, the door being open, 
our eyes knocked immediately, and cave remem- 
brance such a bang, that we ran full speed into 
the circumstances of embracing. 

Bell, And pray, who saw this 1 

Cr, Who saw ? what care I who saw 1 1 care not 
if the whole town saw ; I'm not asham'd of owning 
Mr Farewel. 

Bell. No, sir, but I mean which of my family 
saw ? that I may thank 'em for their care. 

Cr, What do I care for your family 1 If I may 
not bring a friend into your family, a fart for your 
family. 

Bell. Nay, be not angry. Sir Thomas; your 
friend's welcome. 

Cr, I doubt it not, for I have found you a very 
civil person. And now recollection is active, I 
fancy he's the man you take for a thief. 'Tis so — 
ha ! ha ! — excuse me — ha ! ha ! — leave is implor'd 
^-ha ! ha ! — Brother Farewel ! 

Fa, (within) Brother ! 

Cr. Come out, and participate o' laughter. 

Bell, So, now have 1 play'd the fool again, vex'd 
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myself, and wrong'd my sister with my impertinent 
jealousies. 

Enler Fabewel. 
Ct. Come, brother — lia ! ha ! laugh — but first 

Fa. My lord, I believe you wonder to see me 
here, and you may. I call myself bastard, and re- 
nounce the blood of my famUy, by coming under 
your roof with any design, but to prejudice you, 
which at present I must acknowledge to my shame 
is not my intention. I visit my friend here for 
hia own soke, and the sake of a c^reat beauty, which 
you shall not hinder me of, my lord. 

Bell. I will not, Mr Farewell ; I scorn those 
effeminate revenges. If I hurt any man it shall be 
with my sword. 

Fa. Your sword, my lord I 
- Cr. Hold! hold! 

Sell. Ay, any where but here, Mr Farewel ; my 
honae is your sanctuary, and here to offer you 
violence wou'd prejudice myself. 

Cr. \\Tiat,a quarrelliug'sherel I'my conscience 
I believe, my lord, 'tis bwanse you think he came 
to steal me, 1 being under whimsical circumstances, 
for I remember you call'd him a thief. Look you, 
my lord, don't fear me, I wont be stole — I know 
when I'm well. Brother, I'm very well provided 
for, I want nothing but my wits; and what do 
they signify ! if a man lives like a gentleman, no 
matter whether he has wit or no. 

Fa. Well, my lord, though I have the misfortune 
to be your enemy, I am none to good manners ; 
I'm sorry to have given your house this trouble, 
and the more because my friend receives suth 
generous usage in it. 

Bell. Nor am 1 an enemy to love, and the fair 
sex. If the lady you come for loves you, for her 
sake I wi^ you success. 
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Fii. Now, my lord, you vanquish me. 

Cr. He'e a brave man, faith. 

Fa. I fancy we shall live to be better frit-nds : at 
present 111 take my leave. My Lord, your ser^aiil. 

Bell. Your aervaiit, sir ! 

Cr. Brother, I must see you down stairs. This 
was a. maaCerpiece — ha 1 ha I \_ExeuiU Fit. and Cr. 

bfll. Now, I am cuol again. What a flame liad 
yotir uegligence put me into ! Here, release my 
sister, I'm ashamed to see her. \To a sermnt. 

Hoi. Sirrah ! sirrah 1 you did this to moke me 
suspected. 

Test. Ay — ay, I must be ahus'd, because I'm ii 
Protestant. 

Hot. A Protestant? a dog. But with such names 
the rogues divide the rabble, and make the nation 
go lite the devil, upon cloven feet. 

Bell. Hold your prating, and by your fiiture 
care make amends for yonr past negligence. Your 
trouble shall not be long ; within this eight and 
forty hours I'll marry her, or send her into tin- 
country. 

/M Well, well, I'll look to her, for the hoii..iii 
of my family, not your huffing, [A'jiV. 

Test. I to discharge a conscit-nce. 



Enter Leonora. 



[F.nt. 



Leo. So, girl 

Bftl. My sister 

Lfo. Do you run from me 1 is that the reparation 
you make for the intolerable wrongs you have dont- 
me I [I'l-etends to burst into tear.s. 

Bell. AVell, I have wrong'd you ; I'm sorry for it, 

and beg your pardon. I must be gone about husl- 

neaa, your business, — to fetch Sir Courtly Niei-. 

Yoiir servant, sister. [Kril. 
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.><i' '.';. Ofa : fortonate. 

Lf: <jfa : fop, ;.^.-«'^. 

£'tX. Now. improre yoor interwt. umI let iis wr 
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liuw great a maBter you t 



lourtahip, by your 



dexterouB dispntiCh. ._ .. .^ . 

Sir Co. And upon my soul, I will. Oh, madam ! 
am I so fortunate, so glorious, to be well in your 
iine inclinations % 

Leo. Oh ! fie. Sir Courtly — if I liatl any audi 
guilt upon me, do you think I wou'd confess ) 

Sir Co. You do confess, madain — your fine eyes, 
and your languishing air. aod your charming 
blushes, and all those things. 

Li-o. 1 hope I curry no sucli false tilings alraut 
me ; for if they say any such thing they infinitely 
wrong me. 

Sir Co. Oh ! now you are cruel, madam ; you 
kill me. 

Leo. Can you hope for my heart. Sir Courtly, 
till I've some assurance o' yours 1 

Sir Co. What assurance wou'd your ladyship 
have) 

Le'i. All manner. He that pretends to my heart 
luusl sidi, and wait, and watch^and pant — and 
light and write — and kill himself, 

Sir Co. All this I ha' done, madam, and ti*n 
thousand things more. Drove by your windows a 
thousand times a day, sought you at the parks and 
ttie plays — was a constant faithful attendant at all 
tragedies — for I preaum'd your ladyship nauseates 
comedies. 

Leo. Oh ! foh I 

Sir Co. They are so Ul-bred and saucy with 
iiuality, and always oram'd with our odious sex, 
tnat have not always the moat inviting smell- 
Madam, you'll pardon me. Now, at tragedies the 
house is all lin d with beauty, and then a gentle- 
man may endure it. And I have gone, found not 
your ladyship there, drove home, kill'd myselt 
with sighing, and then writ a song. 
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Uo. Oh, Heftvens! Sir Courtly, liii! you over 
write a song upon me I 
Sir Co. Above a thousand. 

Ijto. Oh ' there's notliiug charms me like a simg. 
For Heaven's sake — the song l^-the song ! 

Sir t'w. I've above forty here in a sneet bag. 
Ill show you the first I made upon your lailyship. 
'Tis thought to be a pretty foolish soft song : most 
ladies are very kind to it. 

As I gaz'd unaware, 
On a face so fair, — 
Lm. Oh : Sir Courtly— 
>'ir Co. Your cruel eye. 
Lay watching by 
To snap my heart, 
^\^lich you dill wi' suth art. 
That away w'it you ran. 
Wliilfit I look'd on, 
To my niin and grief — 
Stop thief; — stop thief! 
/-<■". Oh, fine ! iili, fine ! 

Sir Cn. Tliat stop tliief, madam, is pretty no»el. 
Ltd. Oh, delicate : I'm charm'd ! I'm lost ! — 
fie, what have I said 1 

Sir Co. What makes me the hap[>iest of crea- 
tures. 

Lt". I only railiy — I renounce all — 
.Sir V-. Not for the world— 
Leo. Away I — the song again — the song; I'll 
hear nothing but the song. Is there no tuue 
toitt 

Sir Cn. One of my own composing. 
Lfi. That accomplishment too J Heavens ! how 
tine a gentleman is this ! 

Sir Co. Oh ! madam, how proud you make mt-. 
I^K Oh! dear, how I Ijetray myself! foolish 
creature — do more, no more — the tune, the tune. 
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Sir Co. I alwaya humour my words with iiiy 
nir. So I make the voice Bhake at tlje last line in 
imitation of a man that runs after a thief. Sto — 
ho — h& — ^hop — ^thief ! [Sings. 

Ltu. Oh, delicate ! cannot I learn it? Bto— lio^ 
ho— ha ! ha ! ha 1 

[Imitales his/oolisk singing, ami falls into a laugh. 

Sir Co. Dear madam, what makes your ladysliip 
laugh 1 

Leo. At a coxcomb that thought to win me with 
a foolish Bong : this puts it into my head. 

Sir Co. Oh, foolish ! there are abundance of those 
foolish fellows. And does the song please your lady- 
ship 1 

LfO. lutinitely. I did not think you had bft>ii 
so fine a poet. 

Sir Co. Poetry, madam, is my great foible, and 
when I see a fine woman I cannot command my 
foible. 

Leo. How 'i De'e make songs upon other ladies t 
unfortunate — I've given my heart to an inconstant 
man. 

Sir Co. Oh, madam ! — only gallantry. 

Leo. I'm abus'd — unfortunate! [Prelendstoici-rji. 

Sir Co. Oh, madam I you take it wrong. 

Leo. I'm ahus'd. 

.Sir Co. Oh, Heavens ! 

Leo. But the song's very fine 1— sto — ho — ho — 
ha! ha I 

Sir Co. Pleasant creature t [Sings and Inughs. 

Leo. Coxcomb! [Aside. 

Sir Co. We shall be infinitely fond —a pretty 
glass this, madam. [Looks tn a glass. 

Leo. So, he's making an assignation with his 
own foohsh face. I'll leave him to court that and 
steal away. [Eril. 
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TOO liAV^ ^ai'l S>:* nuCT tiiw things ^> TS^, tu£ 1 

MRin niy5«lf of T-JBT ii^an. utd e->w I ua pj^.-ivd 
to |Aih thu oppommiiT :o an rxtmiiin' o haf<ri 

At. Oh : f->rtan*w : this t» me I I -i-A rsAk" 
him "itaK atlTancM i»da;. I tfofti^. tsri Lit.- 
tber had thu sai-*^*** I Mr b«an {ncu : I m 
■niprizd with intinite Jut. u^l aai a>-t abi« t^ 
aiuwn-. [.-Jill' 

!fir C4. WtIL »"■«■<«"■ I msM be Lappr. aniii sc- 
npon my — the larfv g-ine t [r<'^'/>'«i« (A* *tf. 

Au. Sir CoartlT, yju pot m* in 2T*!i! ■.■■jn!a*;--c 

Sr Co. The laily t coiiirDi is v.?ry ■-•■jtii-ierablr — 
she goTems her nie":*, aii>i ur.iier her <:or.'iai.t mAV 
make me happy. withare*erTe:.Mn--i'^y. .J-*-- 
WtU, nuxiam, ihall I have y>tir ■.Miwtrn; :■• i;.v 
happiness — mr Kl-ry ! 

An. Oh, •learsir: is i: po«itne t.« niiarr y -■; 

.*•> '■■•). So soon, maiiam I Vi-u know my istici--!: 
hai» been lon^. 

.-/•!. Ls it j.'w.-ihii* ! I ewear I nerer beard -^t' i: 
before. 

iyir i.'o. That's strange ! Woad n-M my h'ni. 
yoor nephew, acquaint you ' 

Au. He nev^r said one word of it w me. 

.S'tr O'. That's amazin); ' 

Au. I find my oephew ha$ been fiilse to me. Ii 
wwms 'tis me the gentleman love^ and my neph>-v 
wou'd defraud me of him for hi£ sister. Here's lin» 
doings '. [.-/fiil^. 

.>(/■ '.'". I swear I thought yoor ladyship had 
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known, and granted your consent — ^>'ou said so 
many fine things. 

Au. I said no more, Sir Courtly, than what 
were the result o' my thoughts, upon the con- 
templation of your great desert. 

Sir Co. Your ladyship's most humble servant ! 
Then I hope, madam, since my passion has been 
long, though you knew not of it, you will not 
defer my happiness — 'tis in your power, I'm cer- 
tain : no person controb you. 

Au, Controls me 1 — that's pleasant. No, sir ! 

Sir Co, She says true — she can bring her niece. 
(Aside.) I beseech you, madam, take pity of a 
suffering lover ! 

Au. Oh, sir! shou'd I consent so soon, 'twou'd 
be against all forms. 

Sir Co. I would not for the world offend against 
any forms. No man living more studies and 
adores all manner of forms, but my passion has 
been long. 

Au. I know not what to say, sir; indeed, I 
must not. 

Sir Co. Oh, pardon me ! 

Au. Oh, panion me ! 

Sir Co, Oh, madam ! 

Au. You confound m.e, sir. 

Sir Co. You distract me, madam. It must be ! 

Au. Well, sir, I yield ; but with an extremity o' 
blushing. 

Sir Co. Your most obliged humble servant. 

Au. My severe temper wou'd never ha* been 
wrought on so soon, but by so fine a gentleman. 

Sir Co. Your most humble servant. 

Au. And to revenge myself on my nephew fur 
his false play. 

Sir Co. Well, madam, we'll in my coach to the 
next church presently. 
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Au. 'Tia very hard to resist you, Sir Conrtly. 
If you please, I will first put on b. ili^iae ; for I 
desire it may be maiiag'd with all secrecy till the 
ceremony of marriage be over. 

.ViV Co. With all my soul; for I infinitely love a 
secret intrigue, esjtecially when everybody knows 
of it, 

Av. Lest my nephew light on us and [ire- 
vent it. 

Sir Co. He's for the match ! 

Au. He's very false ! 

A'lV Go. Is it possible I 

Au. Is it not apparent, when he conceal'd the 
whole matter from me, lest I should promote it 1 

Sir Co. That's unanswemble — I'm araaz'd at it. 
Well, madam, I shall not fail of being happy i 

Au. Immediately, sir. 

i<ir Co. And you think you have power t 

A a. Power J^that's pleasant. 

Sir Co. So — BO — she'll bring or send her- (Asitli'.) 
Well, madam, your most humble servant. 

Au. Your very blushing servant. {f^it. 

S'ir'"". Your humble — eto— ho — ho — ho[i — thief! 

Jinter Crack and Leonora huujhing. 
Ct. An humble thief, indeed l^steal an old 

//((. This was a pleasure 1 cou'd not ha' thought 

of. Now to our affair ! 

Vr. Ciinie — on with your vizard ! ^Exeunt. 

Scene changes to Uie Hall. 

Kilter at me door Hothead and Testimony. 

(1/ iiiiotlier Crack. 

Vr. Barbarity ' falsehood ! treacherj- ! murder : 
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Hoi. What's the matter 1 

Cr. Did not I stipulate upon the surrend'ry of 
myself to this house, to be kept from women) 
and I am devoured with *em ; here comes into my 
chamber a hot burnt whore, with a black crust 
upon' her face ; here she is ! avant ! [Exit. 

Crack puUs in Leonora, vizarded. 

Hoi, You damned whore, how came you into 
this house 1 and what are you 1 I'll see your face. 

Cr, Then I'll see your brains, I swear by Gog- 
magog, and all the seven damnable sins. 

Test. Oh, sad ! oh, sad ! 

Cr, Shew me the face of a woman 1 I had rather 
see forty full moons. 

Hoi. Stand off impertinence! I will see her 
face. 

Cr. Murder! murder! Call my lord lord, 

lord ^murder . — ^murder 1 lord, — ^lord, — lord ! 

Hoi. Hold your bawling ! I'll let her go— for, now 
I think on't, if my lord shou'd find this whore here 
when he gave such strict orders we shou'd let no 
body out, or in, he'll make more noise than this 

mad fool ^so let us kick her out o' doors, and 

say nothing. 

Tesi.' Hold, let us not use violence to her ! — 
she's a great temptation to me. (Asitle.) I'll re- 
prove the idle woman ; it may be I may gain upon 
her. 

Hot. Gain a clap, sirrah ! for this is some of the 
footmen's whores, picked up in the dark. Get you 
out, you whore ! 

Tek. No violence, pray ! She's a great snare to 

me. (Aside.) Woman, get you out I woman 

and de'e hear 1 I'll follow you, and we'll drink 

a bottle. 
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Leo. Do, old Godlj knJiTe, and thoa shidt be 
wekome. 

Teri. I come ! I come ! (^'liadl^.) Get too oot. 



Hnt, Get yoo out ^jroa whore ! 

ine^ Unmfi 2>>. ^. 

Cr. Good morrow ! — up so ^uiy f 

Hal. What's the whimsj now f 

Cr. Am not I i' bed f 

Hoi. In bed f 

Ted. Poor soul, poor soul 

O. I am not, i' fiuth f Then I walk in mv sleep. 
I was fast asieep just now, and dream't I saw 
women, and Tizards, and aU that trash ; and the 
fright pot me in a ferer. I bom ! prithee give 
me a month full of sweet air. \^Rai (>. 

Hot. Prithee, take a bellj fall and be damn'd ! 
A fine time on't I have ; with whores, and fooU, 
and mad men, and fa/Mtiqu^i, [Erit. 

T^$i, So now m steal after her. for I find m me 
a Tery great uproar. [Erit. 

Scene changes t*) fy^iante's ho%ise. 
EnUr Farewel, Leonora, tisarded, Testimoxt. 

FcL Come in, come in honest old fornicator ! 
thou^ the girl be mine, when I have had mv 
coDation, if she'll consent, faith, thou shalt have a 
bit ; I love a wenching rogue i' my heart. 

TeM. Oh I dear sir, your very humble servart, 
and truly I am a kind of a wag. I love a pretty 
bit sometimes. 

Fa. And I love thee the better for it, and this 
is a pretty bit ! thou shalt see her. 

[Leo. pulls off her rizard. 

Test. Oh ! dear ! undone ! undone ! 
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Lcn. Nay, nay, Mr Testunony, won't you bo as 
good aa your word I Shan't we have a bottle 1 

Test. Oh ! madam, don't discover me to my lord, 
and you shall not only have my jirayers, but the 
prayers of all the aober party for you all days o' 
my life. 

Leo. So, he runs from whoring to praying. 

Fa. Are not you o' rogue, sirrah ? 

Te-ii. I know I shall be call'd rc^ue by the Popish 

party they will rejoice at my fall, but I hope 

my fall will be sanctified unto me for my belter 
upstanding 

Fa. Among the wenches Sirrah eome, 

sirrah, you shall stay till my lord comes, for his 
mortification as well as yours. 

Tfxl. Oh ! my flesh, it has undone ine. 



! my H 
EiUn VlOLASTE, ' 
yio. My dear ! 
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Lea. My dear 1 

I'm. Excellent Crack : for this great piece o' 
service, I'll ha' thee knighted under a petticoat. 
Well, we must send for my lord, to laugh at him. 

Test. Oh ! dear ! I tremble ! 

yio. Who's there 1 Tell my lortl I desire to speak 
with him. 

Let). Pray let him bring Sir Courtly Nice, and 
his bride with him ; be sure you aay nothing o' 
me. [Exit FoUtmn. 

I'in. Are you a bride yet 1 

l^). Not yet. 

Via. Get in, and let my chaplain make you one ! 

Lta. Come, Mr Testimony. Mr Crack, bring him ! 

Vr. How now, you rogue 1 what's your business 1 

Ttsf: Oh ! my reproach will be great. 

[Exeuvi Fa., Leo., Cr., Ttst. 

Via. Mr Surly ! 
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Enter SURLY. 

Sur. Well, what now 1 

Vio. Now, you shall be my husband. 

Sur. Your Jack? to turn and roast you for 
another, whilst I ha' no share in you. 

Via. According to the share I have in you. 
You men wou'd feign engross all manner o' sins, 
by the pretended prerogative o' your sex ; well, if 
iniquity be your estate, when you ha' married me 
ril put in for my thirds. 

Sur. I doubt it not. Within this week I shall 
see in a fop's hand a billet doux, that is a ticket to 
let him into your play-house. 

Vio. Pr*ythee leave oflf this dogged humour. 

Siir. I ha' none ; fawning is a dog's humour. 

Vio. Nay, but suUenness ! it taxes thy estate, 
that thou art never the better for it ; 'tis a French 
estate. 

Sur. Ay, ])ut to lick a fool's shoe is a spaniel's 
estate. 

/7o. Pr'ythee, dress like a gentleman. 

Sur. So I do ; but I wou'd not dress like a 
gentleboy, lag at my years among those children, 
to play with their toys ; be always folded up like a 
love letter, with a superscription, these to the next 
pretty girl 

Vio. There's no altering thee go in a while 1 

l^Exit Surly, 

Enter Lord Belguard, Sir Courtly, Aunt, 

t^izarded, 

Vio. My lord, your humble servant ! I invited 
you hither, to reconcile you to your sister. She's 
weary of your government, and has dispos'd of her 
self. 

Bell. Ay, madam ! but according to my own 
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desires, that now I suppose you will acknowledge 
tlie good effects of my government, bister, salute 
your friend. 

Fio. Do you take that for your sister ? then Til 
shew you the good effects of your government. 
Open the door. 

The Scene is dramny and Farewel, Leonora, 
a Parson, Crack, Testimony, appear. 

Bell, My sister there ? call my servants ! 

Cr. Nay, then call mine ! the great Mogul, and 
the Kine o' Bantam. I'll pepper you. 

BelL Then you were the pimp were youl — 
sirrah ! I may chance begin with you. 

Via, How ] i* my house and presence ? Touch 
him if you dare. 

Bell. Vm made an ass on. 

Cr, Not far from that circumstance. 

BelL You rascal ! 

Vio. Again 1 

Sir Co, But what the devil am I made) what 
have I got 1 

Leo, Even my stale Aunt. 

Av, Saucy huzzy. 

Sir Co, The Aunt 1 What, have you put upon 
me, madam 1 

Au, WTiat have I put upon you, sir, more than 
yourself desired 1 Did not you declare you have 
long had a passion for me ) 
. Sir Co, A passion for you 1 Comical ! that's pro- 
bable ! Hot me if ever I had a passion for you in 
my life. I meant all to your niece ; a passion for 
au old woman 1 

Au, Ill-bred fop! 

Sir Co, Very fine 

Fio. Now, my lord what say you of your fine 
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ootquean art of conserving woman 1 Will she keep 
if not cajidied with virtue 1 here is a piece o* dried 
sweet-meat you see cou'd not keep ; and proves by 
her example, that the huffs of either sex, when 
they are boldly attacked in private, soonest deliver 
their weapons. 

An. This is all ill manners. 

Fio. Ay, but here's an old cat will suffer no 
vermin to come into the house ; but then he has a 
liquorish tooth, and loves to have a sweet bit for 
himself ; he wou'd fain ha' pick'd up your sister for 
a wench. 

Bell. How ? 

7'esL 'Tis true, indeed, my lord ; I will not tell a 
lie for the whole world. 

Bell. Oh ! villain Well, sirrah FU leave 

you to my cousin Hothead's correction. 

Vio. But your faults, my lord, I'll take inU» my 

correction, and give myself to Mr Surly. Mr 

Surly ! 

Knter Si'ULY. 

Sur. Weill— 

BeU, To Surly ? 

Sur, Ay, now, Nice thy quarrel and mine is at 
an end, I'll let thee be an ass forty years longer. 

Sir Co. You are a rude fellow, and you are ill- 
bred and I'll revenge myself on you all, as far 

HA my swonl and my wit can go— 

Leo. Wit 1— ha! ha [All hiugh. 

Sir Co. Very fine manners this ! — my coach ! 

Madam, you may follow your own occasions 

I have none with an old woman. [To the Aunt. 



Au. You are a coxcomb ! 

Sir Co. Your servant my coach ! 

Leo. Must I lose you, Sir Courtly \ — —stop 
thief stop thief ! 



( 
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Sir Co, Oh ! your servant my coach, you 

logs! [ExU. 

I^io. Come, my lord, I see patience in your face ; 
all may be well yet 

Sur. How J jilting already 1 

Vio. Promise I shall enjoy all and singular the 
privileges, liberties, and immunities of an English 
wife. 

Ikll. All! 

Fio. That is to say, ramble, rant, game, dress, 
visit, prate, ogle, kiss and 

Bell. Hold hold whither the devil is she 

running ? Kiss, kiss and stop for Heaven's 

sjike. 

Via. Kiss, and before your face? is it not the 
prerogative of an English wife ? Surly, I owe 
thee a reward for service ; kiss me ! 

helL That's not to be borne. 

Ho. Surly, I am thy wife. 

BelL Hold hold for Heaven's sake 

(1(» not use me thus ? 

Fio, Then do not rebel, but practise obediently 
the postures of an English husband, before you are 
listed ; poise your hat, draw your left leg backward, 
bow with your body, and look like an ass, whHst 
I kiss like a wife. Surly, kiss me I 

helL If he does [Lays hk hand on hin stpord. 

Stir, With all my heart. If I kiss thee, let the 
<levil marry thee. 

[He offers to kiss her, ami slie gives him a 
box o' th! ear, 

I '^io. And the devil kiss thee . CouMst thou think 
any woman wou'd suffer thy face to come near her, 
but some dairy maid, to curdle her milk 1 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! [All Umgh. 

Stir. Hoh ! hoh ! what a society o* Gotam*s are 
here, to laugh at a man for missing a woman ] Had 
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I niarried her, as my lord Wiseacre intends to do. 
I had deserv'd to ha" been laught at, for & cox- 
comb and a cuckold, as he will be in a few days. 

rio. Howt 

Sur. Ay, you are all whores, pox on you ! all 
whores. [Exit. 

Enter Hothead aitd alt Ote Semints. 

Hot. Did you send for us t 

EtU. Ves, do yuu see where my aieter is t 

Mot. By what witchcraft was this 1 

fw. Do not you remember a vizard you turiul 
out o' doors 1 

U(A. Was it you ) 

Lm. Even the same. 

Hilt. Then you deserve to be tum'd out o' doors 

Hell But what do you deserve, sirl that not 

only tum'd my sister out o' doors but let Mr 

Testimony pick her up for a wench. 

Hnt. Oh ! dog oh ! rc^e 

Teat. I am no rogue a man may fall, and be 

Godly in the maui 1 am satisfied in my spirit, 

I am a Godly man — — 

Hd. Here's a rogue eirrah «irrah! 

[Beats ami kicks Test. 

Test. Persecution — persecution -Papist 

di> kick the Godly, kick the Protestants out o' 

th' kingdom do Papist — I see what you would 

be at. [AViV. 

Bell. So cousin, now I have done with spies— 
yoti may follow your awn business, if you have 

HiA. Business 1 yes I have business, and will 
have business as long as there is a fanatick in tlu! 
Kingdom ! and so, farewell [Exit. 

Htl. 1 am now convinced, virtue is a woman's 
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iinly guard. If she be base mutal, to think by 
chemystrj' to turn her into gold 

Is a vain dream of what we never see. 

And I'll proclaim to all It cannot he, 

[E/^unt Omnes. 



EPILUOl'E. 

'Tis a hard case an awlienue now to please. 
For every [uilatii's BpoiJ'tl with Rome diiuiaiie. 
Poor ])lays as fast as women now decay. 
They're sehlora car'<l for after tlie first day ; 
How often have I heard true wit call'd stuff, 
By men with nothing in their brains but snulT < 
Each shnnte* spark, that can the fashion hit. 
Place his hat thus, role full, forsooth 's a Wit ; 
And thinks his clothes allow him judge of it. 
The city gallant, the exchange Wing done, 
Takes sword at Temple-Bar which Nice stuck on. 
Comes here and passes for ii IJeaugarzoon. 
Au<lacious vizards too so fast do grow. 
You hardly can the virtuous from Vm know. 
May, parents now not likely can endure 
Their children's faults, hut what is worse procure. 
Of old the niotJier, full of jmreiit sway. 
Kept Miss a vassal to her work all day ; 
And to the wooing spark Miss was not brought. 
But some fine golden thing her wheedle wrought : 
Now you shall meet yoiinK lady and her mothi-r, 
Rambling in hackney-coaches masqu't together ; 
Yes, an<l to say the ti'Uth, to work they g<j, 

Fine work, hut such as tliey will never shew. 

Unless some nott t to di'aw a fool to wed, 
And then he finds Miss rare at work a Ix-d, 
But the grand rendezvous is kept of late. 
Exact at nine, hanl by, o'er Chocolate. 
Sad fate, that ail the Ciiristiau youth o'th' nation. 
Should be obiigd to Jews for procreation. 
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Nay, what U worse, that's if reports he. truf. 
Many a Christian gallant there turns Jew ; 
That is, so oft some rotten strumpet plie^ him. 
The chirurgion's fcrc't at last to circunicise him. 
Our Bridge:s Street is grown a strumpet fair. 
Where higgling bawila do palm their rottpu ware. 
There fowler-like the watching gallant pores 
Behind bis glove, to get a shot at whores, 
And irom bis tongue lets fly such charming words, 
Tliat strait he carries off the wounded binls. 
Another waits above in the great room, 
Till a new cargozoon* of strumpets come. 
There, by three glasses plac't, the affected duiii;c 
Acts you four Courtly-Nices all at once ; 
Our Queries too were finely ns'd of late, 
Where roosting masques sat cackling for a mati'. 
Tbey came not to see plnys but act their owu,. 
And had throng'd audiences when we had nom- . 
Our plays it was imiwssible to hear, 
The honest country-men were forc't to swear : 
" Confound you ! give your bawdy prating o'er. 
Or zounds, I'll fling you i' the pit, you bswUiig 

wliore." 
This comedy throws all that lewdness down, 
, ' For virtuous liberty is pteas'd alone ; 
y Promotes the stage to th' ends at first desigii'il, 
As well to profit, as delight the mind. 
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Sl'kelt Crowite lauet have beeu bora under the inQueiit^c 
of on unlucky star. Cburles the Second pAtrouixed him. 
and had acceded t« hia request for n iiermantint appoint- 
iiiL-Dt but on condition that he lulajited for the English 
sttige a Spaniah play nhich the King recoiu in ended to 
his consideration. No sooner had the dramaliat com- 
pleted the task, than the uiieipect-ed death of Charle? 
deprived him of his reward ; and altliough Sir Courtly 
Nice, the play in question, was (leaurverit; received with 
applause by the public, and for many succeeding yeais 
was relained on the stock of acting druiiias, lie failed in 
obtmniug from James what had been promised by Charles. 

The fortunes of the dranintist did not improve in the 
reign of James, whose morsle were not much better than 
those of his predecessor, but whoee vices were more 
quietly practiseil. The genial habita of Charles mode 
him, manifold as were bin faults, a favouril« with the 
people, whilst the unmistakeable resolution of James to 
restore Popery put him in an antagonistic position Id 
his bubjecte, who, although inclined to look leniently on 
the frailties of tlie oue brother, regarded with the deepest 
disgust the intolerant n'ligious fanaticism of the c>tlier. 

lu the commencement of the eventful year of I68t< 
Crowne ventured to phice hia tragedy of Darius on the 
Bta^e of the Theatre Iloyal. He had taken much time 
in Its preparation, during which he had suffered greatly 
from indisposition. He bad with much ingenuity com- 
posed an underplot, which would enable Mn Barry, aa 
the boroiue, to cbartn the audience by her inimitable 
delineation of cbarai^ter. James promised to attend on 
tbe author's iiigfat, and Crowne informs the public in 
his dedication that the King redeemed his promise. 

In the dedication of Dariua to Sic George Hewytt, 
Bart, one of the lieutenants of his Majesty's Horse 
Guards — afterwards createii by William III., 1690, an 
Irish Peer, by the titles of Baron of Jamestown in the 
county of Longford, and Viscount llewtt of Gowran 
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in the county o! Kilkenny.— Crowne eives the follow- 
ine account of how his hopM were blighted. 

Upon ite first representation " a misfortune fell npon 
the play," that " might well Aiixj the judgment of the 
audience. Juitt before the cAmmenccment Mrs Bany 
was struck with a very violent fever that look all spirit 
from her. by consequence from the play. The scenes 
she acted fell dead from her, and in the fourth act her 
distemper grew so much upon her, she could go on no 
further ; but all her pari in that act was wholly cut out, 
and neither si>oken nor read ; bo that the people went 
away without knowing the contexture of the play, yet 
thought they knew all." 

Wliat serious con sequences resulted from this anhappy 
ilhiesa of the aclreB» miiy well be imagined, when we i^d 
what Gibber bsjb of her:^" Mre Barry, in charsctcis of 
greatness, had a presence of elevated dignity, her mien 
and motion superb and gracefully majestic, her voice 
full, clesr, and strong, so that no violence of patsion 
could be too much for her; aii<l when dislress or tender- 
ness poeeessed her, she subsided into the most affecting 
melody and softness. In the art of exciting pity she 
had a power beyond all the actresses I have yet seen, or 
what your imagination can conceive."" The character 
of Barzana was peculiarly suited to such an actress an 
the lady so well described by the Laureate. Barwina, 
a young and beautiful Princess of the blood-royal, in 
marrieil to Beasus, Viceroy of liactria, who has a son 
called Memnon, by a Queen of tlie Amazons. Memnon 
having ln-en engaged in the wars, where he has distin- 
giiisbed himself, Is not aware that he has a stepniotlier. 
They meet, and Meintion falls in love with her, alto- 

tfcther ifniorant of the rciationsliip. She. on the other 
land, becomes cogniznnt of his being her husband's son, 
and there is an excellunt scne, in which she endeavours 
to control the incipient feeling which is increasing in her 
bosom towards her slepmn. In the fourth act, where 
Harzona parte with Memnon without disclosing the secret 
of hiT liing the wife of HessuR, — a scene in which the 
• An Ai«k.jrN' tor the Ufe of CaWey C[hber, 3d edition. 
L.Mr,„H. lifill, ho, i>. 132 See aim Mumoir of Sir William 
Ifavenaut, V'oL t. p. Itxxiii. in this leneH. 
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Rcting of Hre Btnj wouW huTe came'! the smiience 
with h^r, — she became so ill that she could exert henielf 
no louger, and yielded to the overpowering force of tlie 
dieeiue. The tragedy was tioomod from thnt inotnent. 
(uid has never recovered the place it miKht otherwise 
have CHken among tlii' acting tragedies of the day. 

" By the advice of Home I much regard," observes 
Crowiie. " the Queen of Dnrius and hie family were 
omitted from the play, and the episode of Barzann ami 
Meumon Introduced, to the uhvioiis benedt of the dmmiv, 
which otherwise would have been aoraewhat tedious in 
representation." DsrioB, being a genuine Persian, is 
naturally inclined to praise himself and boast of hts own 
exploits, which makea him occasionally very tireeome. 
The tragedy conunences after the defeat of the Persian 
monarch at the battle near Issus, when his mother, 
Qaeen, and children, are captured by Alexander, who 
treated his priaonera with every respect and kindnea, 
and took subeequenlly as his wife his daughter Statin, 
the heroine of l,ees' celebrated tragedy of the Kival 
Qaeens, or Alexander the Great. PersonaJly brave, 
Darius liad the misfortune lo head an army enervated 
by luxury, and unable to resist tbe hardy MacedoDians, 
and who, deeming the better part of valour to be diHcre- 
tion. usually ran away as soon as the fight commenced. 

The camp of the PersiBu King, on tite occasion of the 
first battle between htm and Alesouder, had an attend- 
ance of two hundred and seventy-seven cooks, twenty- nine 
waiters, eighty-seven cnp-benieis, forty servants to per- 
fume the King, and sixty-six servants lo prepare garlnixls 
and flowers to deck the dishes and meats (or the Iloyal 
lAble.' 

After his last defeat, the desth of Darius speedily 
followed, and his false friend Bessus became his murderer. 
Whether Nabarzanes was directly imolicated in the 
atrocious act is uncertain, for although Uie former traitor 
was subsequently caught, and delivered by Alexander, 
upou his capture, to the t«nder mercies of Oxarthes, 
the brother of Darius, the latter was pardoned, which 
would hardly have been tbe case had be been directly 



• Atlim 



IS quoted by Lemprioro. 





1 the murder. The conqiieror was nediied 
Lo SCatira, the munlered Monarch's dRUghter. uid to 
Roxana, her couniii, in this wny liecomintc ro nearly con- 
nected with the late ruler of Perma. Tlmt Alexandn 
lamented his fat«. and showed everj kindnvw to hig 
family, may he aagumed from the fact that the mother 
of DariuH became ao deeply attached to him that she 
died of grief at hie prematuru death. 

An it was impouible to rally the effeminate Peisans — 
who ran away, terrified, as Curtius observes, at tbeniere 
name of Aleiaiidor — Darius resolved to surrender to hia 
opponent. What followed wilt be beat given in the 
wonts of the author jiist roferreit to:* — "Be«eus et 
cetvri facinoris ejus partieipes, vehiculum Darii asseqauti, 
cceperunt hortari earn, ut conscenderet equum, et ae 
hoBti fuga eriperct. lUe deoa ultores ndesse teatatiir, 
et Alexandri fidem iniplorans, oegat se parricidas velle 
comitari. Tuin vero im quoque acceusi, tela injiciant 
in reKem ; multisque cunlouum Tuloeribus rclinquunt. 
Juraenta quoque, na loogius prosequi poascnt. convul- 
nerantur ; duobus servis, qui regem comilabantur, 

Dsiius, according to Justin, was not quite dead when 
he was found by a ^facedonian, called Polystratos, in 
the waggon or vehicle into which his ussaEsin had thrown 
him. and which haii stopped at a fountaiu, having 
deviated from the proper road from want of a driver. 
The kind Macedonian, finding the unfortunate man still 
living, brought him in his hiilmet some water, which so 
far refreshed liiin us to enable him to plight his troth to 
Alexander: and in token thereof, placing his right hand 
in that of Polystratus, he expired. 

Of this incident the raader will find Crowne lias availed 
himaelf in the last act of the tragedy. His dying words 
are worthy of note :— 

" How v«nly lio we pilv povorty 
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But Fortune does purauo me to the laat ; 

I'm foTc'd to boe gtou WHtor for my thirst, 

And thnugh h KinR. I cannot pa; tor it 

But Alexw.dor will ; — giie me thy linnd, 

The mlo remaining pledge I bsfa to jj[ive 

For Dll my grateful loTB to that brnve rrinca. [Din." 

BcMM aenimed the title of King, but was sii1«cqnently 
eeized and delivered to Alexander, wlio gave him up to 
tbe brother of King Duritis and the rest of his kiniired. 
AccordJDff to Diodorus SiculuB, " after they had put 
him to all laaiiner of tunnents, and us'd with oil the 
despite and disgrace imatnuable, they cut his body into 
Broall pieces, and hurl'd every part here and there away 
out of their slings."* 

Curtiiis givea a different venuon from that of Diodorus 
M to the punishuieiit of Uetuiis. He was giveu to 
Oiarthes, the brother of Darius, " ut cnici tttfiiuiii 
niutilatig anribus naribunque, Mgittis cnufigerent 
barbari, aaaervarent^ue coqius ut ne avea quidem 
contingerent."+ Crownehaa preferred Curtitta; the con- 
cluding Bcene represents Besaus and Nabarjaiiea bung in 
cbitini. Soft mtisfc nrecerles the drawing of the scene. 
At another part of the stage ia neen the ghost of Darius, 
brightly habited. Piitron excliiitiis— 

■' Ob ! now I KO the uauiu of these Divine, 
MiriKmloUB Bouoda— 1 aoe the King I— tho Kiug 
More lively than ho over was in'* life ; 

Tha rajTBl aludow mita and pointi (o tbero." 
The idea of the ghost of Darius appearing to soft 
music, to Huiile and point at his murderers, is assuredly 
original, but as Alexander pardoned Nabananes, his 
appearance as a ghost on that occasiiin wae ralber out 
of place. Perhaps it was tbe absurdity of the thing 
that induced the apparition of Darius to imili — a very 
unusual circumstance witli spectres. 

In " Charles the Eighth of France." acted iu 1672 at 
the Duke's Theatre, Cronne introduces tbe ^hoet of 
young Qaleouo, Duke of Milan, " with a cup of Poysou 
in his hand. The ghost passes over the stage." Then 
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re-eDt«ra, and, tSter givinit his wife somo excdlmt 
advice, infornu her he will give her one mora soiiunoiia 
before she dies. He redeems his promise, waits till she 
exmres, and then Taiii«hei. 

Th»e was during this period a taste among playgoers 
(or the appearance of ghosts on the stage. Otway, in 
his " Venice Preserred," acted at the Dice's Theatre in 
1682, after treating the andience with some amorona 
paanges between the venerable old Senator and a not 
nuticularly virtuous lady, and killbg off Jaffeir and 
Pierrb, places Belvidi^ra iu the palace of her cruel father, 
Friuli, which neither of these worthies when alive would 
have been permitted to ent«r, but who, after their death, 
without leave asked, do so in their spiritual capadtr, 
bat for what purpose other tttan to terrifj the poor lady 
it is impoHBible to imaeine. Modem taste has not admired 
either the Senator's follies or the gpectral illnsionB, so 
that those passages hsive been eiciHod. 

Previously, in "The Rival Queens; or, the Death of 
Alexander the (ireat," a tragedy by N'albauiel Lee, acted 
at the Theatre Koyal in 1677, whilst the conspirators 
against Alexander are in consultation, the ghost of King 
Philip, his father, " walks over the sli^e, sliaking a trun- 
cheon at them," wliii'h. although it frightened, did not 
prevent them from peniistLng in their villany. The 
tragedy was successful, and kept the stage for a long 
period, notwithstanding ilA extravagance and bombast. 
A ghost "shaking a truncheon" ia not unlike the ghost 
of Hamlet's father appearing with ''a pair of green spec- 
tacles," ■ circumstiuice which actually did once occur, 
the performer having forgotten he had them on until he 
was remlnde'l by a roar of Iniiglit^ir from the audience, 
in which ilnmlet could not help joining. 

With Queen Anne the taste for these unearthly 
appearances gradually disajipeared. Her Hanoverian 
■uccesaore delighteil more in comedy than in tragedy, 
which was for awhile banished the stage, until Sbake- 
apere's name could again commanil an audience for 
Uacbeth, Hamlet, Julius Ccesar, or Cymbeline. 

Geneste* comnienUa the last scene of the second act of 

• Vol. I. p. *J2. 
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Dftrius, Bsd obseirea, " it is well written, wid borrowed 
in great measure (ram the HippolitUB of Kuripidea, in 
which Pliieilra at fiist eDdeavoure to ooDceal ber pSBBion 
for lier hiaHbnnd'B Bon, Giu<I afterwimle dbcloeee it." He 
uevertheleas characWrisefl the play as only " toU'wblf." 
It aaaurcdly does not merit the epithet. If judieiouBty 
curtailed — a portion of the e^tistical declaiuation of 
DariiiB omitted, — the ghostly abomination removed, — the 
tmgedy terminating with the death of Darius, — with a 
Banana and Memnon who could do jUBtice to their re- 
spective parts, it would asHume a different aspect, and 
have a fair chance of becoming popular. But at present 
there is aa little hope of procuring performers qualified 
to represent the Dnfortuuate lovers, ae of obtotninj; 
andicnces capable of enjoying their acting. 

To the notice relative to Sir George Hewylt* may be 
added a few additions from Lnttrell's notea, which were 
for tlie first time printed at Oxford from the oriaiDal 
MS3. in the Bodleian Library.t lie was made an Irish 
Baron and VisoouDt b; King William on 10th April 
1689. The entry is as follows :— ■■ His Majeetie has been 
pleased to create Sir George Hewyt baron of Jamestown 
and Viscount Hewyt of Gowran in the Kingdom of Ire- 
land." As this was the day before the coronation of 
William and Mpry, the new Peer would he enabled to 
attend the ceremony in that cliaracter. 

King Junes was then in Ireland, and Londouderry 
was under the siege, which was raised in the month of 



of 



August. From Luttrell's Notes it appears that 
the Horse had been landed in Ireland Dy the (ith of Sep- 
{ a cavalry officer, 



tember; and. as Viscount Gowran n 
he would naturally accompany them. 

That he was not long there is proved by Luttrell.] 
" The letters from Chester say that hir John Davis, since 
his arrival there, was dead ol the distemper he brought 
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It n only of his Dariua that it is requisite to take 
notice here. 

In 1603, William Alenuider of Mcnstrie printed at 
Ediuburgh " The Tragedie of Darius," his first dmmatic 
eieay which, accanlin^; to the Bi[>i;niphift Dramatica, 
wu " written in ft mixture of the Scotch arid English 
dialecta." This ediliou, which is of peat rarity, is 
in the British Museum, and upon collation with thi^ 
edition of 1604, "London, Printed by G. Elde for 
Edward Bloimt," appears to differ very little from this 
English one. In another edition dated at Ixmdon 1616, 
"by Sir William Alexander, Knight," the text is to a 
oertAin extent altered but not improved. 

Poetically considered Darios has great merit, and 
Abounds in beautiful pasaages. The knguage is forci- 
ble, and the venification usually harmoDioiis; but as 
» drama, il is not at all calculated for representation. 
The length of the ipeeches and the want of action 
are suRicieot to excUiile it from the stage. The time 
1 the representation would, before it was a 
1 part through, tire tlie spectators, whilst the long 
IS lines fnlling monotonously upon the ear could 
not laii to beget an inclination to sleep. This is said 
from no wish to detract from the merits of Dariua imd 
the other three Monarchic tragedies, but as showing 
that tfa^ are more fit(«d for the closet than tlie theatre. 

Lord Stirling iutroduceil the mother, wife, aud family 
of Dariua into bis drama, bs well as Alexander and his 
lienerals. These characters are very properly omitteil 
by Crowne, who. acting on the judicious advice of his 
friends, has based his plot on the conspiracy against the 
PersiaD Monarch and the loves of Barzana and .Memnon. 
Throughout Lord Stirling's trageily the second vowel in 
Darius is short, in place of being long as we have it. Can 
this really have been the accent in which the word was 
pronounced in the days of King James, to whom the 
author dedicated liis first edition ? The King was a good 
Latin scholar,* so much so, that he used personally to 
instruct bis great favourite. Robert Car, iu that huiguage. 

* Ooor^ BuchunHD was bii tutor, and oduosted his pupil 
thorough I]'. 
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Tbe following wnnet, corrected in the weU-knowD 
haod of Jamei VI., is pn««rred unongat the Balfour 
MSS. in the Ubniy of the Faculty of Advocates : — 

"Tbe cotDDlftiDte of the Mubm to Alexander Tpon 
himaelfe for hiii ingratitude t«wvxlee theni bj hurtiDg 
them with bis hard hammered wordea, fitter to be Tied 
rpoD hia miueralleB* — 

" O holds jour huide, bolde ! Hercie, mereie, ipuv 
ThoM BCred Nine that mint you many ■ feare, 
Fnll ort«, >t«ce, iritfa comtorte iind with care 

Wee bath'd you in Caitalia'rt Founlojms deare, 
"Hien OD your wingu oloFt wee did you boare 

And Ht you on our atatelie forked hiUe, 
Whore you your heayiiilie hurmoiuBs did heare ; 
The rockes rewuudiiiK "ith their ccbo« itille 
Although your noighhoun haue coiuuir'd to kills 
That arte that did tha laurell ennine ohtevno ; 

Who borrowing from the rsiieu theyr rngiced quille, 
Bewra; their hanL hai^h^ trutliii^ tumbiirk^f TeynS' 
Buch banimoriiiK hani, yoiire metlen hard reiguiro, 
Our Bungea are fill'd witli smooth and floueini; Arc." 

A tragedy under the name of Dariiis is, in the Biogra- 
pfaU Draniatica, attributud to the Kev. Dr Stratford ; 
out whether it is referable to tbe firat, «econd, or third 
Persian Moiitircli of the nauic ie not mentioDed, it oever 
having been acted or jiriuteil. 



* The f^ntof tlic silver in iiic): of Hildcreton iu West Lothian. 




SIR GEO. HEWYTT, BABONrr, 

Our of t}it Li^UwmU of hit Afaj/nli/'i Home Gunrd. 

Sir, — Poor Darius is decreed to be unfortunate 
everywhere. His stara pursue him two thousand 
years af^r his death, tear his image, and employ 
his friends against him j for I am one of 'em. I 
find him in Curtius, a Prince of valour, clemency, 
justice, and great mural virtues, suffering under 
the h>;avie«t calamities thai ever befel man. And 
I have much pity for him ; and more abhorrence 
for the villains that murder'd him, than those that 
cut off Alexander. Darius has no success, 
the greater still the pity. If Alexander 
moves my pity, 'tia he has success, because 
'tis the ruin of his great virtues. Darius never 
parted with his ; nor good nor ill fortune van- 
quish'd his virtue, that Darius, of the two, seems 
the greater conqueror, and, in a common waggon 
gor'd in his blood, appeara a more glorious prince, 
than Alexander in his chariot triumphing over tht? 
Indians. For Darius in all misery triumphs over 
fortune. Fortune most insolently triumphs over 
Alexander. The description Curtius gives of him 
and his army, when they came from the conquest of 
the Indies, is a perfect picture of our lewd de- 
bauchees of quality, coming in the head of drunken 
ruffians from beating a watch. Curtius says, a 
thousand sober men might have taken 'em all 

£risoners. And no doubt, cou'd a lusty whiggieh 
.ondon watch have met with 'em, Alexander the 
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A misfortune fell upon this play, that might verj- 
well ditzy the judgments of my audience. Just 
before the play began, Mrs Barry was struck witli 
a vei^ violent fever, that took all spirit from her, 
by consequence from the play ; the scenes she acted 
foil dead from her ; and in the fourth act her dis- 
temper grew BO much upon her, she cou'd go on no 
farther, but all her part in that act was wholly cut 
out, and neither epoke nor read ; that the {leopie 
went away \rithout knowing the contexture of the 
play, yet thought they knew all. Now we know, 
how hard it is to recowr the reputation of one that's 
executed ; it is almost as hard as it is tfi recover 
his life. The cfrculation of blood is stopt in tlie 
strangled, and the circulation of reason in the 
liring, by violent prei)oasefi6ions. And when the 
multitude are possest of anything, it Is not easy to 
get it from 'em. They have great strength and 
auth')rity too. And not alone in these trifles, but 
in things of the highest consequence even 
in matters of religion. As in these toys, people 
dare not be pleas'd, but as they find others are ; 
so in religion, they dare not be sav'd, but in the 
way they find otheis go. Now though in matters 
of religion, where truth is of great concernment, 
and to suffer for it, honourable and advantageous, 
a man may boldly contend with the whole world, 
but in so foolish a cause, as whether the fall of 
Darius be a gwxl story of a play, and whether I 
have manag'd it well or no, to hector the world, 
if it dares differs from me, wou'd be notorious ar- 
rogance and foll^ ; nav, injustice too ; for let men 
have what opinions they will of this play, they 
have paid me for 'em, and paid me handsomely, 
why shou'd I seek to Iwke it from 'em 1 I will 
then say no more concerning the play ; if that be 
faulty, I must take care to liaie tlu fewer faulU 



i 



C? TASIVS. CISC or FEItRU. 

r. al^■<.';^ F« n-rtjialy I shall not be endur'd 
>v a::* p^^i mar., nar. fwn by mvself, if I slioa'd 
li'i ■- n- uie vi-asiv'n to rt-nJer. with all possible 
■.;;n:'.-.:^ *r.«i liai-^alT;.-**. my thanks to his Majesty 
vr :>f "r-.r..s:r .t' r.:s pivs*in:e on the day which 
KA# :.• b* ;t tcy jHiv^iDtap?: which he was 
•Ji-JMii :•• ^rMv: ai*. out of a moM gracious 
ir..i K. v»l rv^n; i^^ what haii formerly appeared 
»i l; :r. V.;^. VtK Asaportan-ia subject. I know not 
v» :h> k:::'.>:# .f -'therf a« wrought apoo ; but 
■Kih 1 r;nv 01 K. yal ;ust:« and ftivoar is to me 
Kor» *:"r^H■^ '.'zxs. * iaw to bind me for ever to my 
:iv>>; Vhav'.i'ur. I oa::J]-'t alsi> forbear to mentioD 
:;.e il-..i::\ nt^-.A^ tiv.'::r» I have nwfir'd from tile 
irv>^r.;r..>r\it.r.ia;vrliic OWifTitiona ate chains. 
1-: »L>'r. tl-f} an:if fn.'m prince*, and men id 
«■ r::-., :'..-_v .kr.» \i,;j<-« •■•: h-cmr, and a man is 
y:;::;.i: ;.■ si* «■ \i:: «htT. h'- .r*'* abroad. I con- 
■->*. s- : 'i-.y =:y ,r^:::;:.;^. V^t my vanity, makes 
:ur r_ir.;.- :;;e;. I'is: .i-.svutt. b:* excellent ooder- 
■un.-i:: ,-. A:-.i r-'.-ir-y i :;.tr ,:iva: qu:diiies. are an 
.rcj;.:-;.: ;. h;* '::'..;!■, oSce i then well may his 

Nw. >— . 1 jLvI o-nie to yoa. I hare recehr'd 
-'T-r.C ii;i;';r.--«#'* :V'r.: y. -, have tVund in yon at 
:., tLr-.'-^ j.-. ■,r.\Lr..i: ■.■■:; acd reatLice** to do me 
i.'.y -r.-:. ily . i^r : ill wh'.' h hivi? extremely won 
.;-,•. E". i.-.d I in; vrry u:;ta>y ua.ier obii^jxioos. 
... I h.w*. cv3>ir ^.■■nir rv::-.ni. Bm I can make 
■. ■-tt.-r •::-ir. ■■i ::.;* kisl. which I theretot* beg 
.. V. *...'-iit. 1; ■- :r;t-. ■-.■mn;--'ri dedicators have 
'.•■ .,':,'. '...'.' ~--n f-! a-iiir'-'i.-^-* into a* mncfa cwo- 
'■'-■ .-*■ a- ■•■;:.. ir.in •-■.M^r.'.-s !:ave dot:e sw«ariB£. 
.;.■ T,*- *r.-: T.i'i ir.t-n: if Vm wa« ^acrvd. A 
;"..-*•.-.,'. .,i-!,r •{, '^ a little chapel comwcratird 
" '--• !'i:.,iy ',i ji.n.c frifnil 01 wvrtfa ; acid a 
' {"'•''''/ 'li U'Aj T^lirA. Now, tis b«n:>m.« like 
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the Temple Church, a place where knights of the 
post ply ; thai are ready to say anything for any 
one. But I liave kept a better reputation in the 
world, you will come amongst good corapauy. 
There are few names fixt before my writings, but 
may serve like the phcenix's, on the front of our 
new buildings, for marks of insurance ; and might 
insure 'em, were it possible. But I come to you 
with no such foolish desigu. For how ridiculous, 
and unreasonable is it, lo desire another to defend 
my impertinence 1 An office no wise man will 
undertake, and the greatest man that is cannot 

Eerform. My writings, when they are out of my 
and, are no longer mine ; the world pays for 
'em, and will manage 'em as they please. Ali 
care of 'em is vain, therefore I take none. My 
honesty no man shall dispose of but myself. 'Tis 
to preserve that, and not my writings, I beg your 
leave for this address ; and I wou'd not accept 
your leave, if it wou'd cost me any flattery. You 
have liv'd in the last court, and this, with great 
reputation. Have approv'd yourself lo be a man 
of honour, loyalty, courage, generosity, good sense, 
good nature, and good morals ; which ought to 
be celebrated for the public good, which too 
much wants such examples. I Know how ill the 
sick and corrupt world digests the least iinuse 
of any but themselves. How tir'd even good men 
are, if you lead 'em far into the commendation of 
any man ; and the bad will not go along with 
you, but on some ill design. Therefore I shall 
keep where 1 am safe, where every man will be o' 
my side. No man that knows you, but confesses 
you to be one of the worthiest gentlemen they 
know, I shou'd therefore shew very little worth 
in myself, if I shou'd slight both your favour and 
desert. And, sir, I hope you, who have forgiven 
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writings of mine, tlmt shev mj follies ; will not 
be dtepleaa'd with this dedication, where I shew 
the few virtues I have, my justice, and integrity, 
which are the best claims I luve to the title of 



Sir, 



ar most humble 
And obliged sen'ant, 

John Crows. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 



Darius, . . King of Persia. 

( A nobleman of great quality, loyalty^ 
Artabasus, < years. General of all the kinifR 

I armies, 

Bessu s, . . Viceroy of Bactria. 

Nabarzanes, Viceroy of Hircania, 

Memnon [ ^ *^^^''M valiant, hfyal young man, 

' ' { son of Bessus, by an Amazon Queen, 

j A valiant faOhful Greek ; General 
Patron, -A of the Gre^Jc auxiliaries, that 

I serve in the Persian army. 

Dataphernes, i ^ l"*^"*"* "S^"^ '*«' «^ «"^"" 

Tyriotes, 

Barzana, . [A hemtiful Prin^of the Koyal 
^ \ blood, married to Bessus, 

Oronte, . Her confidante, 

Giuirds, Eunuchs, Badrians, Greeks, <tc 

Scene: T^u Plains, and Town of Arbela in Persia, 



THE PEOLOGDE. 

When a young writer poetry first woos, 

Oh ! how he's charm'd with « fond flatt'ring muse ; 

Scome physic, law, divinity ; he climbs 

To heaven, by ladders mode o' ropes o' ifaymes. 

Finds heaven, and gold in verse, and, while he 

pores, 
He pities judges, bishops, chancellon ; 
They ne'er attain his joys, they're rich and great. 
But he's above 'em all, for he's a Wit ; 
A Prince in verse, and Princes titles give. 
His pen at will makes honour die, or live; 
He dubs this man a knave, a coxcomb that. 
Gives any brow a horny coronet. 
Orders some famous beauty every hour 
His letters patents to be call'd a whore, 
Deserv'd, or not, ho does it all by power. 
Thus like a beau, and bully o' the town, 
(le by debauching beauties gets renown : 
'That is, their names, for he enjoys not one. 
Thus was our poet, by his muse drawn iu ; 
'Tis true, she tilways innocent has been. 
Kept shop, like a good creditable cit. 
But traded in damn'd never thriving wit. 
Lawyers have fees, howe'er their causes go. 
And parsons with lean sermons fat can grow. 
Of lawyers your undoing you must buy. 
And doctors will not cheaply let you die ; 
The vilest quack by ignorance can get 
More than the best of poets by his wit. 
Then you may ask, why will the poet write ) 
He says, his genius bids, and hours invite; 
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No lumVring business in his way is laid, 
His life's a private and a vacant shade ; 
And with design, both to instruct and please, 
He plants the walks with various images. 
And humbly prays you, if with art he writes, 
You'll not take pains to damn your own delights. 
Nay, do not damn him much, if he writes ill ; 
For then he writes like you, that is gentile. 
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Act I. 

Scene, The field. Trumpets sound. 

Enter Artabasus, Bessus, Nabarzanes, Memnon, 
Patron, Dataphernes. Persians, Bactrians, 
Greeks. 

Ar. So now, my lords, the dreadful day is near 
That will for ever ruin, or confirm 
Tlie greatest throne, that ever the sun saw. 
To-morrow, oh ! to-morrow, thou art big 
With vast events ; time ne'er produced the like. 
At Granicus we had not half our strength, 
But in this army is all Persia. 

Be. I think, my lord, we are effective men 
Seven hundred thousand. 

Ar. Ay, and more, my lord. 

Na. Yet, of all these, my lord, you and I lead 
Scarce fifteen thousand. [Aside to Be. 

Be. Silence ! 

Ar. We have left 
Our cities, towns, and fields, all desolate, 
Tliat one wou'd think the Conqueror had been 

there ; 
The valleys bend beneath us, the hills groan. 
The fields, nay, all the Heavens seem to stretch. 
And give us room ; and we have room to fight. 
We are not here at the Cilician streights, 
Where we were pris'ners ere the fight began ] 
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Penn'd in with mouaUdns that clipp'd both our 

wings. 
And squeez'd our bodiea close, till they became 
Ab weak and slender as the enemy. 
The King has done his duty, fumish'd all 
This multitude with arms, and ground to fight, 
And his own glorious example too. 
Let us do ours, but dare be Couquerors, 
We shall be so, we must be so, or ghosts. 
Or worse, — poor wretched slaves ! our liberties, 
Our fortunes, wives and children, are all here. 
Lord BesauB, ie not your fair Princess here. 
The King's late beauteous gift 1 

Be. She is, my lord I 

Ar. Wou'd you not rather see that beauty dead. 
Than given up to Macedonian lustt 

Be. She shall be rather by my sword enjoy'd. 

At. And here I see your son, a noble youth. 

Me. Oh I my good lord. 

Ar. Lord Memnon, give me leave. 
I think. Lord Bessus, I have heard you say 
An Amazonian Queen's warlike embrace 
Presented you this gift. 

Be. 'Tis true, my lord ! 

Ar. Believe it, 'twas a bounty to the world. 

Me. Nay, now my lord. 

Ar. Nay, pray, let me be just. 
Who wou'd not grieve to see this worth in chains 1 
And yet, now I reflect, more worth than his, 
Ay, or than half our Kingdom, is in ch^ns. 
Even half our King is there ; and almost all 
The Royal blood, but what is in his veins. 
His mother, brother, daughters, little son. 
Nay more, his beauteous Queen are slaves to those. 
To whom they once scom'd to be Sovereigns. 
Two Royal viigins in their early spring 
Lye, like fallen blossoms, at their mother's feet 
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At her fair bosom hangs her infant son 

A withering branch, torn from his once great 

hopes; 
He, who was lately heir of half the world. 
Is now, not lord of his poor little self, 
His greatest happiness is ignorance ; 
He does not know the glory he has lost, 
But hugs the enemy that ruins him. 
The conqueror cannot see this, without tears, 
And cni'sing his unfortunate success. 
And then, oh ! can it be endur'd by us I 
But I may spare all this, to men so brave, 
So tried, as you have to your glory been, 
Lord Beesus, Nabarzanes, and your troops. 

No. We may one day be tried upon yourselves. 
[Afifle. 
Be. Silence, Lord Nabarzanes ! have a eare. 

[Aad(. 
At. Fortune, Lord Bessus, Beems afraid of you. 
She's Alexander's mistress, but jour slave ; 
She gives him favours, but you ravish 'em. 
At our great blow, at the Cilician streights 
All came off safe, as priiileg'd from fate, 
That kept within the precincts of your sword. 
Se. Indeed, my lord, my Bactriaiis did well. 
Ar. And you. Lord Patron, and your valiant 
Greeks 
Must give me leave to give you your due praise : 
These gallant men are to our fortune tied 
By indispensable allegiance. 
But you are strangers, loose from any bonds. 
Pa. My lord, we are for ever bound to you 
By gratitude, and honour ; Greece indeed 
Gave us our birth, but you our hapiiiest hours, 
That our best blood is yours. 

Ar. Most noble lord ! 
Well, if we fall to-morrow, 'twill be strange, 
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We have the strength of this vast monarch}', 
The justice of our cause, necessity, 
Ay, and th' inconstancy of fortune too. 
That mutability which ruin'd us. 
In the last field, may be our friend the next. 
Now to your tents, and take a brief repose. 
That so prepar'd, you may not be surpriz'd I 
The King suspects these Macedonian thieves 
Will act Tike thieves, and steal on us by night, 
They will not dare to look on us by day ; 
And therefore he has wisely given command. 
Great part o'th' army be in arms all night ; 
And all be ready at the trumpet's sound. 

Be. 'Tis wisely order'd. 

Ar. Now, my lords, good night ! 

Be. My lord, we wish your excellence good, 
night. 
Heaven give us all to-morrow a good daj ! 

[Ex. Ar. 

I'a. I'll to my charge ; my lords, good-night to 
you ! [Ex. I'll. 

Be. Good-night, Lord Patron ! this is a brave 
Greek. 

A'a. And our old General a brave Persian. 

Be. He's like the sun, a hii^;esse to the world ; 
And not to be consum'd by age or toil 

Nil. The King, and he, are th' only gallant men 
In this whole nation. 

Be. Memnon, to your tent ! 

Mem. Good-night, my lord I [Ez. Mem. 

Be. He's honest, but he's young. 
Our talk has too much weiglit for hie green youth. 

A'a. And our affairs I think have so much weight. 
We shall not sleep beneath 'em much to-night. 

Be. 'Tis tnic, my lord ; come let us to my tent ! 
Come with us, Dataphemes. 

Da. Ay, my lord ; [Exit. 
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All go out, and re-enier immtdiaiehj. 
Scene, Beaau^s teiU. 

Be. Our fortune places ub in a strange post ; 
For we are bound to fight a^inat ourselves. 
Let who will conquer, we shall be subdued. 
For. say the Persian army gets the day. 
We know they cannot do it without us ; 
The noble fruits of our own gallantry 
Will all lie set in this luxurious soil. 
Our swords will be as barren as our lands. 
These cowards must rule the brave, by whom they 
rule. 

Pat. They govern us 1 they have not power to 
rule 
Men, wine, or women ; or their own ailk-wonus. 
The men are all devour'd by luxury, 
And Alexander only has the orts. 

Na- Therefore they're nauseous both to heaven 
and earth. 
And it is insolence in mortal man, 
To force upon the gods what they disgust. 
Gram nations down the throat of Providence, 
Which it throws up again in every field. 

Dat, I do declare, I d no more fight, to guard 
The King's dominions over heartless cowanls, 
Than I wou'd figlit for eagles, to defend 
Their principality over other birds. 

Be. Nay, 1 have ever thought, a Persian King 
Was at the most but master of a mint. 
Persia has gold and jewels, but no men ; 
It has been long depopulated, all 
By slavery, and vice ; by women too. 
Women ahou'd fill, and they unman, their towns, 
War lays 'em not so waste, war mars and makes. 
This war has matle more men than it has kill'd ; 
The alaugliter'd heaps were only loads of clay, 
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Wliere there was the image of a man. 

Na, My lord, they are all images of whores. 
They march into the field, rather equipp'd 
Like ladies for a ball than troops for war. 
Like women too, with weai)ons weaponless, 
They die unwounded by the sight of wounds ; 
And serve the ravens up in massy plate. 
The Persian crows are fed in greater pomp 
Than Kings of Macedon. 

Dai, Oh ! never cowards 
Were at more cost, nobly to hide themselves. 
The men cannot be seen for plumes and gold. 
Nor can the gold for diamonds be seen. 
The Royal mettle is oppressed by jewels. 
Their modest swords, which abhor nakedness, — 
Though heaven knows in state of innocence, — 
Sleep in their scabbards, as in velvet beds. 
Under rich coverlids of cluster'd i)earl. 

Na. And to what end is this ? they only prove 
Fine sumpter horses to the enemy. 
To carry baggage for 'em to the field. 

Be, Yet they must lord it o'er brave nations, 
Who can subdue both men and elements. 
How does our naked flesh vanquish the cold 1 
How oft is snow our only winter shirt 1 

Na. Yet does our gallantry far exceed theirs. 
We have no ladies' favours on our swords, 
But victories, the favours of the gods, 
Are always there. 

Be. No tlianks to Persians, 
Who do not only quit us in the field. 
And so most cowardly exi)ose our lives. 
But stint our troops, that they may starve our 

fame. 
I have five thousand horse, and only fight 
To be a slave to cowards. 

Na. Nay, to brutes. 
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Europeans are mtJti, for they enjoy 

Their reason, wisely gather'd into laws. 

Here they are brutes, for only strength comnumils. 

Our only law is, that there is no law : 

All things are lawful here, to power, but laws, 

The only nile of justice, here, is might. 

The strong devour the weak, and no wrong done. 

The wolf ia not unjust that eats the lamb, 

The lamb is in the wrong to be a lanib. 

lit. In short, the nature of the King is mild, 
But cruel is the nature of his crown. 
Then to whose lot soever it hefala. 
If I survive, they shall not keep it long. 
Not that I mean to fix it on my head. 
But to crown nature, freedom, and sense, 
In which all men have equal shares with me. 

Na. My lord, you'll have a crown in those great 
thoughts ; 
Not what s without, but what's within the brow, 
Shou'd be the mark of sovereign dignity. 

Be. How goes the night away I 

Na. The morning star 
Long since gave darkness warning to be gon<'. 

Dai. See, see, 'tis gone ! the day pussessee 
heaven. 

Br.. Nay, then 'tis time we wait upon the King. 

Na. 'Tis more than time, no doubt he's conm 
abroad, 
I see his golden chariot gild that hill. 

Be. Then he is there viewing the enemy. 

ImL Now all the shining crowd descend this way. 
Let us go [lay our adorations. 

No. Our adorations to a mortal man t ha ! ha ! 

Be. Now gods aid us, whoever you destroy ! 
These Kings but for one man thoir swords employ. 
Each for himself has all his force deaign'd, 
We fight for you, and for all your mankind. 
VOL. 3. •J.tt 
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Tliey wou'd be sovereign lords, bttt I contend 
Only to be your creatures' sovereign friend. [Exit. 
All sorts of martiai musiqai. Esler priesls bearing 
fire on stiver altars ; then a train of o^Uert in 
golden robes and collars ; then Dartus, folloioed 
by Artrabasus, Bessl'9, Nabakzanes, Mem- 
NON, Patron. The King surveys them ; and all 
pro^rate themselres, and kiss I/« ground ; 
Patron excepted, tc/to only botes. 
Da. I gave command the ground where I expect 
The enemies' hone to charge, ehou'd be struck fall 
Of sharp and bearded irons, but with marks 

For us to know and shun 'em. Is it done I 

Ar. Tis, mighty sir ! 
Dat. Tis well ! I am inform'd 
Our rash, fierce enemies are become wise. 
The sight of this vast dreadful multitude 
Has cool'd their boiling blood. 
Be. Sir, so we hear. 
Afem. Sir, 'tis uo more than truth and what I 

I was commanded, with a thousand horse, 

To make discovery how the enemy lay. 

Fear was to them a multiplying glass : 

They believ'd all our army was come down ; 

And cried Darius — arm ! — Darius here ! 

Your Hoyal name alone half routed them. 

Nay, I was told even Alexander fear'd. 

The dreaiiful shouts of your vast multitudes 

ijlinok forests, mountains, and the conqueror's 

And gave us time to make a good retreat. 

Pa. Nav, if that Prince has fear, it coracs frwm 
Heaven, 
For terror is not natural to him. 

Pki. 'Tis true ! the omeji appears promising. 
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Etdtr Dataphkrnes. 

Da. The eunuch Tyriotes, Royal sir. 
That lately did attend upon the Queen, 
Haa made fsuape out of the enemies' camp, 
And brings some mournful news. 

Da Ha I from my Queen I 

Dot. His eyes are drown 'd in tears, and garments 
torn. 

Dn. Nay, then it is my turn to tremble now ; 
If Ul hut threatens her, it deBtroys me. 
Bring hitherto Tyriotes, bring my death. 

Be. Weri! it not better, sir, defer the news. 
And not begin the day I 

Ai. Dispute my will 1 

Killer Tyriotes. 
Come hither ! Rpeak, while I have sense to hear. 
Silence is vain, lliy garments and thy eyes 
Plunge me into a thousand tort'ring fears. 
Spew — do not spare me, 'cause thou see'st me 

grieve, 
Fnr 1 have learnt to be unfortunate. 
And to the wretched 'tis a little ease 
To know how far their misery will extend, 
— Oh ! I distrust one thing, I liate to think 
Much more to speak. — Thou com'st to let me know 
She, whom I prize above my crown and life, 
Has, in her miserable vassalage, 
Keceiv'd indignities I cannot name. 
Say— ease my torments — stab me with the truth! 

Ty. Oh I let not, dr, vain fears afflict your licjut, 
Your real cause of sorrow is too much. 
But oh ! the generous conqueror paid your Qni'en 
All honours that a slave cuu'd give his Prince ; 
He rather did appear a slave to her. 
But now she is no more your Queen is de^d. 
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Ar. How 1 the Queen dead ? 

l)a. Martyr'd for chastity 

'Tis 80 — 'tia so — She did oppose his lust, 

And he has murther'd her, barbarian ! 

What injuries have I done to thee, and thine. 

That thou shou'dst take this infamous revenge 1 

There's no Just reason for thy war on me, 

But say, 'tis glorious to subdue a King, 

Can it be so to violate a Queen 1 

Cou'dst tliou not spare her beauty, anil her sex ? 

Ty. Oh ! sir, he did, — again y' afflict yourself 
With visions, shadows, —she receiv'd from him 
All kind and honourable usage, sir. 

Da. Ha! kind i 

Ty. Yes, sir,- for when she died, he wept ; 
You cannot more lament. 

Da. Ha ! this is worse 

Them was a friendship grown between them then. 

And he had favours from her— it was so 

Men lament not the death of enemies. 
I cannot In-Air the thought 

Ty. Oh ! hear me, sir. 

Da. I would have privacy. Away ! be gone ! 

[Ej^. all but Da. uTui Ty. 
This is not fit for any ears oul mine, 
No, nor for mine— for it will make me mad. 

Ty. Oh ! sir, indeed— 

Da. Preparing to deceive 1 

Ty. No— sir— 

Da. It will be folly — have a care ! 
For now my grief is height'ned into rage — 
My tears are turn'd to fire, then do not liel 
By lying thou wilt fool thyself, not me. 
For if 1 find thou dost couceal the truth, 
The rack shall force it from thee. 

Ty. I'll speak truth. 

Da. Do I thrust me not upon extremities. 
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For cruelty and I never agreed. 

In sparing thy own aelf, thou wilt spare me. 

I do conjure thee, by the love thou bear'st 

Thyself, or mo, deliver me the truth ! 

Tell me — oh ! whither am I goiiig now 1 

But must go on, though the way lead to Hell. 

Tell me if Alexander — fortunate — 

Victorious — yonng and brave — did not attain — 

What I'm aaham'd to ask, and dread to know.- — 

Ty. No, sir, indeed. 

Da. Lie not 1 

Ty. I will not, sir— 
What should I gain by telling you imtnith ? 

Da. Hopes of ray favour by soft flattery. 

Ty. Sir, here 1 freely offer up these limbs 
To any torment that can be endur'd. 
There's strength enough in truth to bear 'em all, 
And then I hope you will believe me, sir. 

Da.. This is all cunning to avoid the rack. 
But that thou shalt not do— ho 1 bring the rack, 

Ty. With all my heart 

Da. So bold 1 I like it well. 
He cannot love my ease more than his flesh : 
Bring torments on himself to soften mine. 
Thou hast half won me to thee — speak ! -I'm calm 

Ty. Then I appeal to all the powers divine. — 

Oh ! now attest my truth, attest yourselves 

If I deliver fictions to the King, 

Vou are all fictions if you spare my head. 

The virtuous conqueror did treat the Queen 

With all the honour, virtue, and the pure 

Religion due, to one so much divine. 

He never saw her beauteous face but once, 

And then, to give her comfort for her loss, 

Her divine beauties only tempted him 

To greater virtue; and he did not serve 

His pleasure, but his glory, by her cliarms. 
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He Berv'd her honourably in her life ; 

And when she died, he moam'd the public low, 

And gave her Koyal pompouH fuuerala. 

Da. Oh ! Alexander, thou hast vanquished me : 
Till now, thy fortune only conquer'd mine, 
But now thy virtues have subdued my soul ; 
Have thrown me down, into a weeping slave. 
I blush to shew my face. — But all these tears 
Must not be tliine ; my Queen must sliare with 

thee, 
WTiose honour I have wrong'd. Oh ! thou bright 

shade 
Of my chaste Queen, forgive my jealousy. 
It was th'excess, and frenzy of my love. 
Now, you great gods, protectors of my throne, 
I first implore your favour to my right ! 
Kestore the throne to me the lawful lord, 
But, if your powerful mysterious wills 
Forever have excluded me and mine, 
Oh ! give this great and glorious monarchy 
To this so brave, so just, and glorious Prince. 
I humbly beg it for my peoples' sake. 
How happy will they be, under a Prince 
Whose virtues make captivity a joy ! 
Now call the General to me, and the rest. 

Enter Abtabasus, Bbssus, Nabarzanes, Meh- 
NON, Patron, Datapherniih. 
I like not the beginning o' this day, 
'Tis a dark morning, for mj light's eclips'd, 
— Gone down — and I shall never see her more ! 
I wou'd redeem my children, save their right, 
And eive renown and victory to my friends. 
To all my people peace and happiness. 
1 care not then how soon I'm with my Queen. 

At. The King is sad and pensive. 

Pa. Yes, 1 see't. 
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With no email trouble, for it bodes no good. 

Da. Come, to our work ! the enemy draws on. 
And 'tis a. shame so Few shou'd challenge ua. 

Be. Nay, he is rash, and puts great confidence 
In light, uncertain fortune, who is soon 
Tir'd with her favourites ; soonest of all 
With prodigals liku him. She has no fund 
Of bottomless successes to maintain 
A mad eternity of rash attem)its. 

Da. Forbear I and do not nidely touch his name 
Who with such gentleness treats^ my friends. 
Revile him not, subdue him if you can ; 
Let's fight him well, for that he'll give us thanks. 
Now by our Persian tntelary gods. 
By the eUmal tire before us born. 
By the sun's splendour rising in my realms, 
Aid even a sacred, glorious native here, 
By Cyrus's immortal memory, 
By your own honours, I conjure you all. 
Transmit the Persian glory, you receiv'd 
From your brave ancestors, to your own race ! 
Do — as you see me do, I'll ask no more. 
If I be mounted on a chariot 
Above you all, 'tis to be seen of all ; 
By my example to instruct you all, 
Seek not one danger you see me decline ; 
Nor let one bosom have more wounds than mine. 
[Ent. 
All go off. A mise of a laitlt. 

Enter BES.SUS and DatapheRnks. 
Bt. Pursue, pursue, improve our good success ! 
The day's our own ! the great Parmenio, 
Greatest of Macedonians, gives ground. 
Pursue, and we are masters of their camp 
And then their baggage ! and their souu are ours, 
For in their bi^age Ties the greedy souls 
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Of these poor thieveii, they only fight for gold. 
Bat we for glory and dominion. 

Da. My lord, when we are masterB of their camp 
We'll free ourpris'nera — we have thousands there, 
Who, free, and ann'd, will fall on th' enemy, 
With iiiry whetted on their iron chaina, 
Sharp for revenge. 

Be. Ti» well adria'd— fall on ! [Exit. 

A niiitie of jigJtling — Pm'ners Ttm over the stage shak- 
ing offlheir chains, aad shvuting. 

Kilter Bessus and Nabarzanes, at leveml doors. 



Be. What say you ) Undone ) 

iVa. By the King's gallantry. 

Be. His gallantry's no news, — we know him 
brave. 
Where did you leave him ? 

Na. Fighting hand to hand 
With Alexander. 

Be. Ha ! a glory indeed, 
And to be covet*d above a crown. 
Oh ! Gods, ehou'd Alexander fall by him— 

Na. I fear'd it, and drew off upon pretence. 
To wheel, and charge the enemy i'th' rear. 
Indeed, to leave him to his Persian cowards. 
A howl — [A great hmrl and cry is beard. 

Enter Aktaba-sus. 

Ar. All's lost, my lords ! the King is kill'd ! 

Na. Ha ! the King kill'd, my lord 1 

Be. Nay, then all's won— ■ \And«. 

The kingdom's ours Ha ! I forget myselt, — 

The gotis forbid. How do you know, my lord 1 

Ar. 1 was inform'd by those that saw him fall. 
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Did.yuu not hear an universal howl 1 

Na. Vie did, and lliougbt it caine from dying 

Ar. Nay, I believe by this time, they are dead ; 
For, with the King, the hearts of thousands Bunk, 
And our despairing men no longer fought 
For victory, but death : and hod their wish. 
For thousands die, and by a thousand ways. 

Na. Then by survivorship, the world's our own. 
[Asile. 

Ar. Away, and carry off, if possible. 
The Royal body, for our honour's sake, 
For our dear fallen King, and country's sake, 
'Tis all the service we can do 'era now. 

Na. Here's brave Lord Patron ! 

EninT Patron. 
Ar. We will beg hia aid. 
My lord, my lord, our gallant King is kill'd ! 
Pa. Tifl false ! 
Be. How, false t 

Na. I'm sorry to hear that. — [Asidf. 

Pa, 'Twas nothing but his charioteer that fell. 
Ar. Oh ! then that fatal error ruin'd us. 
Pa. No, your men's cowardice has ruin'd you. 
Ar. Methinks I have some hopes if the King 

Pa. Of what! for, though the gallant King's 
alive, 
He's almost the sole Persian that has life. 
Or has had any since the day begun. 
Before a stroke was struck, the cowards died ; 
Btabb'd by the glittering of th' enemies' aUml. 
The Maci-donians had no more to do 
But to inter the dead ; throw dirt to dirt, 
1 tneao heap caivasses on carcasses, 
A very pious work. And, for my part. 
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I think 'tie sacrilege to liisder 'em. 
So I am gouig, for I find we come 
Not to a battle, but a fuiieraL 

Ar. You'll not desert the King whilst he's i'tk* I 
field ' 

Pa. He's fled ! 1 forc'd him to't. I was inform'd ' 
He rush'd with too much bravery into th' heart 
Of the enemies, to tear away the life — 
I mean the valiant Macedonian King; 
I, fearing much his danger, not alone 
From his brave enemies but bis base friends, 
March'd to hja aid. And found him, as 1 fear'd, 
Left by hia men ; and fighting not alone 
With Alexander, but all Macedon. 
All the King's fire warm'd not his heartless men, 
But scar'd 'em, for they fled like ghosts from day. 
Tlie enemies' trumpets blew 'em all away. 
No doubt they wou'd have fled, had the cocks '. 

crowed ; 
As, they say, guilty timorous spirits do. 
I interpos'd between the two brave Kings, 
And made the Macedonian retreat, 
Then shew'd the King his frightful solitude ; 
How all his Persian guards lay in himself. 
And his sole safety in a quick retreat ; 
Else he wou'd fall into the enemies' hands. 
Then in despair, and ra^, he bent his sword 
Against his own brave life. I held his liand, 
And with kind violence forc'd him to fly. 
And I am told, he's towards Arbeia gone. 
m follow him, I will not kill brave men 
To defend cowards, who deserve not life. [£ 

Ar. Persia, thy glory's lost ! \KiM~ 

Na. But ours begins. 

Be. It does, and Patron lied, the King's not I 
fled, ' 

Darius is indeed ; but the King's dead. 
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Here fallen lye his Empire, and our chains, 
Now a tVeBh stranger hand shall take tim reins. 

[£xcanl. 



Scene, A r 



n the palate at ArMn. 



Enter AiiTABAsua, Datapherncs. 
Ar. Lord Bessus with Im Bactnan hnrse in 

town 1 
Dat. Just come, my lord. Lord Nabarzanes 
too. 
With his bold Scythians are not far behind. 

Ar. This ia reviving news ! the King has now 
Considerable strength. See, my lords here ! 

£iifer Bessus, Barzana, Ohonte. 
Oh ! my lord Bessus, welcome from the grave, 
Fur the devouring fields you lofl behind 
Are but one grave of many miles extent. 

Be. 'Tia true t where half the Kingdom lies in- 
terr'd. 
Where is the king, my lord 1 

Ar. I do not know. 
I mean the glorious King you saw to-day 
March to the field, with pomp thai made the 

day ; 
It had more light &om him, tlian from the sun. 
Here's a despairing, and deserted Prince, 
Tliat tame to town a private charioteer. 
And has not only tost dominion 
Over great nations, but his Koyal self. 
His passions rule, which they ne'er did before ; 
And rule bo ill. the gallant enemy 
Wou'd, I'm sure, treat him with more gentleness. 
Be. No wonder, ho has had a heavy blow. 
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Ar, What lady have you there 1 

Be. My wife, my lord 

Ar. Oh ! madam, I'm in doubt, if I may say 
Tm glad your life is safe, for I believe 
Tis better to be dead than as we are. 

Be. Not so, my lord, we may recover all. 
I find great numbers of brave men in town. 
The King has yet great provinces entire, 
And chiefly Bactria, where I command. 
There are a thousand towns well fortified, 
Where the proud conqueror's fortune may be lost, 
As in a labyrinth iiv^ith a thousand doors. 
And the King 'scape, and re-ascend his throne ; 
Therefore he need not much submit to grief. 

Ar. Alas ! he grieves not only for himself. 
But all his suffering friends ; for you, and me. 
The griefs and losses of his faithful slaves. 
Are all of ours, that he wou'd ever share. 
Other proprieties he'd never touch. 
Though he be lord of all ; but wou'd neglect 
All right, but what he has in his friends' tears. 
Those he too carefully collects himself. 
Now, in the midst of his great monarchy, 
He's all alone, as in a wildeniess. 
ril go to him, and, when I can have leave 
To speak to him, I'll tell him you are come. 
'Twill greatly comfort him ; he loves you mucL 

Be. The Gods preserve him ! 

Ar. Madam, your sweet youth 
May live to better days ; heaven grant you may. 

Be. Madam, your beauty may make better aays ; 
At least with me, let fortune do her worst, 
Wou'd it please you. But sorrow pleases you 
More than my love ; and ever has done so. 
Since first you saw my face. How ! Saw my 
face ? 
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I do not know you ever look'd on nifl, 

Your eyes are turn'd away, or veil'd in tears. 

Madam, this cannot easily be borne ; 

I am less safe with you than among all 

Tlie Macedonian swords, I've 'scap'd from tbem, 

Yet die with torments in Barzann's arms, 

I am resolv'd I will find out the cause. 

Ba. Alas ! I fear be will diseover me. [Aside. 
[One wliigpfh Dal. 

!M. My lord, my lord, I've joyful news for you ! 
Your belov'd son. Lord Memuon, is come safe. 

[BarMtui ularts. 

Ba. Lord Memnon I ha ! (aiide). My lord, I 
beg your leave 
I may retire ; I'm weary and not well. 

Be. Madam, I wish you may have more rep(«e 
Thau you can find in me, 

Bii. Nay, why, my lord. 
Will you be cruel to yourself and me ) 
I pray, forbear, if you desire my life ! 

Be. Mure than my own ; I've done '. all health 
toyou. [Ex.Ba.,Omn.,atoiudooT. Ataiwther, 

Elder Meunon. 
Well. I will trace her sorrows to their spring. 
So ! Here's another joy. Welcome, young man. 
Come to my anns, for you deserve my love I 
Y'ave done me, In the field, no little grace, 
It wou'd be strange, if thou abould'st not be brave. 
Thy mother bad more manhood than our men. 
Well, thou art come into a ruin'd world. 
Where thy great virtue will hare no reward. 

Mc. My lord, I am rewarded in your love. 
Our honour, and our friends, is wealth enough. 

Be. 'Tis true, indeed ! there is great wealth in 

Oh ' son, I've married so much excellence. 
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Me, So I am told, my lord. 

Be. Do not admire, 
I never brought thee yet into her sight, 
I durst not do it ; for, to produce thee, 
Had been too bold a boast of my past love 
To thy fair mother, to affront my wife. 
And I would not offend her for the world. 

Me, My lord, you need not make excuse for 
this, 
You but observe the custom o* the place. 
Tis thought a horrid profanation 
To Persian beauties to be visible : 
They are conceal'd, like divine mysteries ; 
A sister does not see a brother here. 

Be, True ! and, I prithee, come not in her sight ! 
I brought her from the battle. She's in town. 

Me, How shall I shun her 1 for I know her not. 

Be. Do not approach this palace ! here she's 
lodged 
With other beauties that escap'd the fight. 

Me. I shall observe your pleasure carefully. 

Be. Now, go thy ways ! here is another friend. 

\^Exit Memnon^ and 

Enter Nabarzanes. 

Na. Lord Bessus *? I am glad to see you saft;. 

Be. I doubt we are not safe ; the King is strong. 

Na. In what ? 

Be, In Persians. 

Na, Strong in Persians 1 
They can be strong in nothing but perfumes ; 
They have no spirits, but from essences. 

Be. They're above thirty thousand. 

Na. Say, they be. 

Be. Danger breeds valour. They who jK)orl3' 
fell 
Were embrios, and miscarriages of war. 
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But danger has gone out her time with these. 
Then, he hoa Patron, and four thousand Greeks. 

Na. They, I confess, give the King's swortl ati 
edge. 

Bf. And I hare scarce four thousand Bactrian 

Na. True ! and my Scythian archers are no more. 

Be. And then he has a guard, which all slaves 
fear; 
Religious awe of Kingly majesty. 

Nit. When other forces fly, that never stays. 
That Kings have the militia, on earth. 
Is fit ; should they have that of heaven too 1 
Vain panic fears, and superstitions ! 
I'll suffer none to list among my troops. 

Be. He has one guard, I fear, that's misery. 
It something touches me, but that's not all, 
I've an insatiable and burning love 
For glory ; and to fall on a fSlen King, 
Will much deface the beauty of my fame. 

Na. We'll serve the King, save him from misery. 
Fortune declares herself his enemy ; 
And wo will lay him safe out of her way. 
He shall enjoy the ease and pomp of power, 
And we'll endure the danger and the toil. 

Be. Ha! 'tia well thought. -The King will 
yield to this. 

Na. We'll make it our request 

Be. Do ! I ^ee. 

jVtt, Where is he now t 

Be. He is shut in with grief. 
And Artabasns, the old General. 

.Va. Let us prepare our friends, and watch our 
time. 

Be. Do ! 'tis a brave design, to save one King 
And beat another ; save a ruiu'd King 
And beat his conqueror, then save the world 
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From both, by liberty. It will be great, 
It will be glorious 1 we shall be ador'd. 

^Na, There will be cause, while glorious mur- 
derers 
Destroy mankind to form a tyranny. 
We'll destroy tyranny to form mankind. 

Be. Tis true 1 how cruel is it and unjust 
Whole nations should in sorrow live and die. 
That one great lion may his lust enjoy. [Exeunt, 

Scene is drawn, 
Darius is set musing and sad, Artabasus aiUnding, 

Da. Oh I why was Alexander bom for me. 
To make my crown a misery to me. 
Which I have made a happiness to alii 
Tyrants, who spar'd not heaven and earth, were 

spar'd : 
How can man find what way it is to walk, 
If fortune will thus blindly plough up all. 

Ar. Come, sir, I pray, do not afflict yourself! 
You gave your pleasure bounds, limit your grief. 
And you, who ne'er broke law nor injur'd man. 
Do not break reason's law in your own wrong. 

IM. I'd know my crimes, that have deserv'd all 
this. 

Ar. I know of none. 

JJa. Nay, prithee, Hatter not I 

Ar. Oh, sir ! was ever I a flatterer 1 

Da. Never, till now. 

Ar. And this is an ill time. 
In your calamity and my great age. 
For what can you bestow or I receive 1 
IVe reach'd a hundred years, now wanting five. 
My love to honour, conscience, and my king. 
Are all the appetites I have to please. 

Da. Oh ! Why have 1 all sorts of miseries ] 
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Ar. Those liappen to you, as you are a man. 
For what is a man t a congregation 
Of disagreeing ihings ; his place of birth i 
A confus'd crowd of fighting elements. 
To nothing fixt, but to eternal change ; 
They wou'd all lose their naturea, ehoii'd thej fix. 

JJa. Why, say they did, were they not bettvT 

Than kept at such expense t what does poor man 
Pay for vain life 1 

Ar. What's matter what he pays 1 
Gods did not make this world only for man ( 
He's bat a parcel o' the universe ; 
A fellow-servant with the meanest thing. 
To carry on the service o' the whole, 
And pleasure o' the gods, the lords of all. 

Da. Can human sorrows be delights to GJods 1 

Ar. Our sorrows are not, but our troubles iniij . 
A great man, vanquishing his destiny. 
Is a great spectacle worthy of Qods. 

IJa. Give me thy hand I years have not gone by 
thee. 
Like empty idle vagrants, but like Kin^, 
And given thee riches to relieve a King. 

Enter an EuimcA. 
Eu, Lord Bessus, Nabarzanes— 
Ikt. Are they here 1 

Eu. They have been waiting IVir iv^iess aoinr 
time. 
Lord Memuon, Patron too, 
Da. Bring 'em all in I 



Jht. Oh ! welcome, my brave friemU, come ti> 
my arms, 
VOL. 3 2C 
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I'm joy'd to me your safety and your love 

Follow me now I Vou are true friends indeed. 

I will complain of mieeiy no more, 

For I perceive it is the great art of heaven 

To give us bett«r taste of what we have : 

A friend was ne'er so sweet to me before. 

'Tis hard la prosp'rous fortune to know Menda : 

Now 1 am certain you attend on me. 

This is to me my first apparent Court. 

Though I've not fought, Fve lov'J with great 

There is no state, in which the bounteous gods 
Have not plae'd joy, if men wou'd seek it out. 
Well, sirs, what news ? How many have we lost 1 

Be. Above four hundred thousand, sir, 'tis said. 

Da. Oh 1 my amazing niercitesa destiny. 

Be. 'Twaa not a battle, but a mas^acre. 

Na. Oh I sir, I wish your sorrows might end 

But though they're heavy as the heart of man 

Has strength to bear, I must enlai^e 'em yet. 

Your great Lieutenants, sir, and Governors, 

Have flung up all their towns and provinces. 

Mitlirenes has resign'd Armenia, 

False Mazeus, the once glorious Babylon, 

The governor of DamnB with the town J 

Betray'd the Kingdom. For, sir, in that town | 

You had lodg'd wealth enough, to regain all. 

Da. Two hundred thousand talejits in coin'd 
gold. 
In silver twice the sum ; with diamonds 
And jeweJs of inestimable price. 

Be. Alas ! this was not all the riches, sir. 
Your Princes, and great I^rds, had, as they thou^t. 
There secur'd all the beauty o' the East, 
1 mean their lovely wives and daughters, sir. 
And tlna inhuiniLu coward betray'd 'em olL 
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That wives of Princes si-rv'd the lusts of shufs, 
And poorest wretches shone in robes of KingH ; 
Such scorn did fortune tlirow on this world's 

Da. Oh ! m^ immense boundlei^s calamities. 
Though I've so many thousands lost in tight, 
I must lament that I have lost no more, 
Better my cities mount to Heaven in fire 
Than sink by cowardly villaiiy to HelL 
And they're prefer'd, who meet with noble death, 
AlKive the villcuns, who by treason reign. 

Me. A little joy were seasonable now. 
And I've a little for you, sir. 

Da. Ha ! joy) 

Me. The coward of Damas fled to Babylon, 
And, with his brother villain Mazeus, went 
To meet the enemy, with triumphant pomp, 
As if the conquest of their honesties 
Had been most honourable victories. 
I heard it wou'd be so, took some brave friends. 
And slew 'em both before the Conqueror's face. 
Then brought their heads away, and there they are. 

Da. Oh ! brave young man ! Now I'm subdii'd 
by thee, 
I've nothing to reward thy gallantry. 
So thou hast made a vassal of thy King. 
I'm overcome by enemies and friends. 
Good Goda, for all my losses, sulTrings, wrongs. 
Favour my gallant friends ! I'll aak no more. 

Ar. Oh ! exc'llent Prince ! will the Gods leavn 

To whom they give such pledges of their love, 
I mean such god-like virtues and brave friends I 
Da. 'Tis true ; can I despair, and have such 
friends t 
By you, Pm still a great and glorious King, 
Able to ligiit with Alexander yet : 
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And, by the Gods, I'll do't. I thought on flight, 

The vile decree with horror I revoke. 

Shall I fear anything while I have you ! 

And, I am sure, there is not in the world, 

A danger you wou'd shun like shameful flight. 

And shall I lead you on to infamy 1 

"So, 1 will shew I deserve men so brave, 

1 will march back, and fight the enemy. 

One blow may scatter all his victories ; 

They're lumber pil'd disorderly in haste. 

Pa. Oh ! Fortune, in this Monarch, see thy faults, 
[aside. 
And frailties ; he'll be great in spite o' the«. 

Da. What means tlus silence in you all, my 
Lords 1 
If you have fear, I'm sure it is for me. 

Be. Ay, so it is, great Sir ! 

/At. So I believe. 
But is there anything to fear, like shame 1 
And sh»ll I shamefully desert myself ) 
In my own Empire be a banish'd man t 
Or, like my traitors to the Conqueror, treep, 
lo be n petty Lord of some poor town, 
And there in safety lock my little heart 1 
I charge you, kill me, when I e'er devise 
Such infamous destruction for your King. 
No 1 will be a King, or not at all. 
My life and reign shall have one period. 
But if your resolutions be like mine. 
We will yet give our sorrows a brave end. 
Justice is for us, so may Fortune be ; 
I'm B bright proof of her inconstancy. 
But if no Ood will lend us any aid, 
Let us be Gods, and Fortune to ourselves. 
And signalize ourselves by such a fight, 
May show, at least, we deserve better fates. 
—All silent stiU f 
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Ar. Sir, yoa exceed ub all. 
As much in spirit, aa in digiiity. 
Wliat soul but yours is not with horror Beiz'd, 
Viewing the danger that approaches us t 
Sir, you deserve the Empire o' the world. 
And we'll endeavour, sir, to deserve you. 
Great Sir, go on, and we will follow yoii I 
You have prepar'd uk all with glorious armB, 
With hopes of victory, and scorn of death. 

Pa. Sir, we are strangera, owe our birth to 

So are free troops, and may march where we please ; 

But yet to shew we fight for fame, not pay. 

And did not serve your money but yourself, 

We are all ready to lay down our lives. 

And on onr sepulchres erect your throne, 

For what a glory will it be to us. 

To make the Persian king our monument t 

Ba. I look'd, brave Patron, for no less from thee. 
Now it will be a shame if Persian Lords 
Let a poor stranger, in their King's own Court, 
Outshine them ^1, in love and loyalty. 

Me, The tiods forbid. Lead on, moat Koyal Sir ! 
I have some wounds require my present care. 
But, Sir, they will not indispose me long. [Ki'U. 

Be. Now speak our thoughts to him, we are 
prepar'd . 

A'li. You show a courage, air, that shames yonr 
fate. 
Which gives your Crown from your desceut and 

right. 
But what has made heaven blush, shall make you 

bleed: 
Fate plots your ruin by your gallantry. 
Alas ! we are not now, as we nave been, 
A sea of men, thai delug'd the whole earth, 
Swallowed the rivers, devuur'd nature's sturu, 
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Emptied the spacious vessel o' the world, 

More than the grasp o' Providence cou*d hold ; 

That down we fell in heaps : now *tis not so. 

We may be numbered now ; all we can do 

Is but to gain some pity for ourselves, 

And honourably throw away our King. 

Brave men scorn death, but yet they value life, 

Because their lives are useful to the world. 

It is enough — too much, — danger and death 

Follow us fast, let us not follow them. 

Sir, I most humbly move, — Heaven knows my soul. 

In tenderness to you, not to ourselves ; — 

Eetreat with us, to neighb'ring Bactria ! 

Sir, there are endless forests of brave youth. 

Whence in few days we will have rods enow, 

To scourge the Macedonian pride to death. 

But then we beg you'll make one more retreat. 

Da. Whither? 

A a. Sir, out of the dominion 
Of your ill planets. — 

l)a. Ha ! — What dost thou mean ! 

Na. Sir, we dare fight with men, but not with 
Heaven : 
And all the Gods appear your enemies. 
What if you hid in privacy and ease 1 
It wou'd be pious reverence to Heaven, 
And a brave conquest over your own mind. 
Let none subdue Darius but himself. 
Fling up awhile to th'importuning storm 
Some of our dignity to save the rest, 
And make your court to Heaven, and all brave 

men. 
By honouring the favourite of both. 
Lord Bessus, with the Sovereign power. 

Da. How now ? 

Na. Nay, Sir, but for a while, till he has lur*d 
Gods, and revolting nations to your aid. 
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He is ador'd by men, obey'd by Goda. 
They all observe his will, they'll not deny 
Your Crown to bim, and, when 'tis in his hand, 
He'll faithiiilly return it to your self. 

Da. Oh ! villain ! most amazing, impiideut, 
And cowardly villain 1 hast thou watch 'd thy time 
When treason may be insolent and safe. 
And to niy face abuse me, unchastis'd 1 
No, traitor! — 

Dalupliemes draws — Bessits and hig men iiiitij/"^' 
and hold the Kiitg. 

Be. Hold, sir, do not hurt yourself! 

Da. Ha ! I am seiz'd and threatened — are you 
aU 
In this conspiracy 1 

Pa. No, 1 am not [Pairtm and the Gretka draw. 

Be. Hold, Patron, hold I hold all, that love the 
King, 
He will receive no hurt, except from you ; 
Our blood is his, perhaps his vital blood. 
In me you'll cut whole nations from his aid. 

Na. Before we spoke, we did consider well 
The strength, both of our reason, and our awonls. 
[Exntnt Bessut, Nabar^muvi. 

Da. Hal Was this Bessus 1 

Pa. Sir, will you bear this 1 
By Heavens, 1 would rather endure the swords 
Of these bold villains, than their impudence. 

Da. It Btunn'd me, but I now recover sense. 
Brave Patron, follow me ; follow me all ! 
Though my hard fortune will not suffer me 
To conquer Kings, I'll be more like a Ood. 
I will defend all Kings, aven those unborn ! 
Bv the reward these viUains shall receive, 
Their dire confusion shall be the defence 
Of Kings and Kingdoms, forty ages hence. 

At. Oh ! he is running to his certain death, 
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Oh! sir, — [Artabasus falls <U the King's feel. 

Da. What dost thou mean 1 

Ar. Pity yourself, 
Your friends, your children ! you will ruin alL 

Da, Will none stand by me then 1 

Pa, Yes, Sir, we will ! 

Da, De*e see 1 Oh ! shame ! More love, more 
loyalty, 
In this brave stranger, than in all my friends, 
Whom I have made more rich, than all his 

Greece ! 
Come, Patron, bring thy Greeks, they're strength 
enough. 

Ar, Oh ! If you'll go to ruin, pass through me ! 
My life has long been useless to myself. 
I shall abhor it, when 'tis so to you. 
And, nor my sword, nor counsel can prevail. 

D(i. Oh ! How am I beset 1 the enemy 
Is at my back, my friends fly in my face. 

Ai\ Oh ! sir, I speak my loyal care of you, 
The enemy is near, your army small ; 
The Macedonian was too great a weight 
For us to bear, when we had millions. 
Alas ! what shall this little body do, 
When you have maim'd it too, and have cut off 
Its strongest limbs 1 for so these great men are. 

Da, They are cut off from all their love to me. 

Ar. Indeed, Sir, I believe their meaning good. 
They have stood bravely by you. Sir, till now. 
Stood stronger than the walls of Babylon : 
For they have fallen in shame by base revolt 
If they meant well, pardon their erring love : 
Do not destroy 'em for some kind mistakes. 
If they be bad, Mercy may change their hearts. 

Da. Do what you will ; for all must reign 
but I. 
Oh ! my misfortunes. 
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Ae. Pray, Sir, do not grieve. 

l)a. Nay, prithee, if I may not be a King, 
Yet let me he the mourner of a King, 
I am all the mourners that my death shall have. 

Ar. Then am I false 1 

Da, No ! pardon me, good man. 

Pa. Who can pretend to liouour, or a soul, 
And not be toucih'd with such a Prince's wrong 1 

i)ii. 'Tis true, then can the men he has 
ohlig'd 
Conspire to wrong him 1 if they had the thought, 
I doubt not but they will abhor themeelvee ; 
And I shall fling them at his feet in tears. 

Pa. Or, by the Goda, I'll fling them there in 

Bor. Oh ! how shall I reward thee, noble Greek 1 
Well, it is possible they may mean well. 
Then, on submission I will pardon them. 
And take them to my favour yet ; for I 
Fear more to do injustice than to die. \Eni. 

Pa. Come, my brave countrymen, stand to your 

And let us show what a true soldier is ! 

He's no mechanique slave, that sells his breath. 

But a just generouK Lord of life and death. 

Not a wild lieaat, that knows no law, hut lust ; 

Ho destroys bestial men, or makes them just. 

The cut-throat does a Soldier's name profane, 

Pretending to be more, he's less a man ; 

The worse for reason, by that artful tool, 

More hurtful than a beast, he kills by rule. 

But the true Soldier does mankind create. 

By forcing reason on a brutal Btate: 

Vi hen oaths are wind, and laws but childish 

The Soldier comes, like Thunder, from the Ooda. 
[Ej-eiinl. 
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Scene, A Room in the Palace, 

Bakzana sate melancholy^ attending to a song — some- 
times weeping, Oronte waits, 

Ba, Oh miserable me ! 

Or, Agtonishment ! 
In everiasting siglis, complaints, and tears f 
This must not be, it leads her from her sense. 
Madam ! She minds me not — madam, 1 beg 1 — 
You will not always listen to your griefs, 
Bat to your frien<ls sometimes. 

Ba, Trouble me not. 

Or, Madam, you are a trouble to yoursdi 

Ba^ Be gone ! Td be alone. 

Or. I wou'd you were. 
But you associate with a cruel grief, 
That does return your kindness very ill. 
You grace a melancholy that devours 
Tlie beauties, whence it has its wondrous grace. 
Nay, madam, it is dangerous to your life : 
You neither eat nor drink nor take repose ; 
You go to bed for liberty to weep, 
And the night leaves you, as she found you, in 

tears; 
Day dries not up that dew, you only breathe 
To sigh, and not to live. Your reason wastes. 
You see not, hear not, mind not any thing. 
Sometimes your fancy hunts a thousand things, 
But ere they're found, alas, your fancy's lost ! 

Be, Thou wilt be troublesome, but thou meanest 
well ; 
Therefore I pardon thee. How tir*d am I 
With sitting, and till now, I knew it not. 
Come, let us walk ! 

Or, Where will you please to walk 1 

Ba, I know not where. 

Or, Abroad in the fresh air ? 
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Ba. No, I Bhall be disturb'd with company. 

Or. Then in tlie gallery 1 

Ba. No, it wants air. 

Or. Then in the grove 1 

Sn. I will not walk at all 
Fetch me a book, I'll read, — let it alone, — 
fio call the niusique back again ! — no, atay,^ 
It wae too noisy ; a soft gentle lut« 
Wou'd please me better. But another time, — 
How ill yoii (Ireas me, sir I " 

Or. Dear madam, why 1 

Ba. I'm cumber'd with a thousand needless 

Art need not study vanity for ua ; 
We have too much from nature. 

Or. Will you please 
To change your dress 1 

Bn. "llien you will be a toil. 
Wou'd I con'd change myself 
For any thing besides. 

Or. She weeps again. 

Ba. I'll to my cloaet.^no, I will abroad ! 
Release me qnickly from the slavery 
Of all this formal and superfluous dress. 
The world's in war, — I'll be an Amazon, — 
Tie back my hair, but not with any art. 
Come, —a short robe.^lay naked my right anal — 
A javelin there shou'd be the only grace. 
My horse ! my horse ! Oh ! I am preet to death 
Under your earthly sloth. Oh I you good Gods ! 
That I were now among the warriors, 
Gaining eternal honours to myself. 
Eternal honours I no— eternal shame, — 
ing my follies, as I madly do. 
I T OK. /...»u_ -..—.'.I ky gQiDQ angry power. 
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That makes a foolish and viln thing o' me. 
And then expoBes that to shame for me. 
Gods, if you'll take my reason, take my life ! 
Leave me not sense, only to feel my grief. 

Or. Oh, madam, madam, in all reverence 
To your command and will, I've borne your griefs 
Till they have toni your reason, and my heart. 
I must assault them no»', — and on my knees 
I humbly beg you will disc-over them. 

Ba. Away, away ! 

Or. No, madam, pardon me, 
I will pay all obedience to yourself, 
But, oh ! no more to your distractions. 

Ba. Begone, I say I 

Or. I will not, cannot, go. 

ha. Thou dost not know how troublesome thou 
art. 
And to what little purpose; shon'd I tell 
My griefs to thee, it wou'd increase 'em more. 

Or. You know not that, yon have a noble mind. 
But at the present 'tis not in your power. 
My little counsels now may aid you more. 
Be not BO iaithful to your misery ; 
Betray it to me. 

Ba. 'Tis impossible ! 
Oh ! I cotild easier rip my bosom up. 
And shew the sun my naked heart, than tliee. 

Or. I do not think tlie dangers o' your Lord — 

Ba. Ay, there it is — 

Or. No, you are cold to him. 
Oh ! there is something more, and I must know. 

Ba. Well, I will teU thee. 

Or. Do! 

Ba. Another time. 

Or. When 'tis too late, — consider what yon do. 
I know you've so much kindness for your lord. 
You wou'd be loth wholly to lose his heart ; 
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And there's a beauteous Amazoiiian qURen 
By whom Lord Be^sus has a noble son. 

Ba. Undoue ! undone ! Thou haat discover'd nie. 

Or. Discover'd what 1 

Itti. An if you did not find. — 

Or. Madam, I swear I know not what you mean. 

Ba. You IcQow too much. Had I a dagger here, 
I'd lock thy bosom to eternity. 

Or. I wish you had, and it were in my breast, 
If aiiy ill has hap'ned to yourself. 

B'l. She takes a pleasure to repeat my shame. 

Or. Your shame 1 — Your shame, de'e say 1 

Ba. My Hell^nay, worse— 
Sliame is a torment which the dama'd know not : 
The damn'd have darkness to conceal tlieir shame. 
But mine will suddenly break out to light, 
I cannot bear the tonnent of my love. 

Or. Oh! now your sorrows shew their mournful 
face. 
You love — your Imsband's son. 

Ba. Nomore— no morel 
I tremble at the thought — I'm sick to death. 
If tlie word love but touch my tongue, or ear, 
'Tis sin to talk of sin. 

Or. Your love's no sin. 
It is your glory, now you vanquish it. 

Ba. I do not, do not, cannot vanquish it, 
I dare not trust myeetf, with love or life, 
I'll seek out death by all the ways I can. 

0)'. Hold, madam, hold — 

Ba. Why ? am I fit to live I 

Or. If you be not, you are less fit to die. 

Ba. Death ends my sin, 

(.h: Murther increases it. 

Ba, It will be justice or an impious wretch. 
I'll thrust all Hell into one painful hour, 
A rid then, Good heaven, I hope, will claim uo more. 
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Act III. 

Scene, ITte Palace. 

Enler Darius, Artabazus, Guardi. 

Ar. Oh I Sir ! the men are good and penitent ; 

And brave as good ; and I shul see you yet 

As happv, great, and glorious as ever. 

Da. No, ArtabaxuB, not my Queen is dead. 
I never can be happy in this world. 
But I wou'd give my Kingdom happiness. 
Go, call 'em in — 

.ffiifer BiassuB and Xabarzanes, vihoproslraie Oiem- 
seiva before the King, and weep. 

Be. Oh 1 great and gracious King, 
Oh ! infinite ie our confusion, 
We humbly beg you will regard our tears — 
We can express our grief no other way. 

Da. Indeed, I do nut know wliat to regard. 
Nor what you are — you seem ao strange to me ; 
I think you are my subjects, are you not ) 

A'o. Yes, sir, and faithful ones, whate'er we 

Da. A snhjeet without terror of his King 
Is an unnatural thing in Persia. 
You are portentous omens of my death. 

Be. Oh ! narrow world ! a virtue that exceetls 
The common eize apjiears portentous here. 
The world is fallen on your sacred head. 
And now we cannot stan<l on forms of State, 
But we must get you out what way we can. 
And, Sir, indoed we thought this was the best. 
But now, because 'twns bold, it appears bad. 

Da. What cou'd befal me worse, tlian what 
you souglit, 
Tamely to yield my crown, at your demand, 
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And serve my slaves 1 nothing can tlirow me down, 

So low as that, but my own cowardice. 

I will not yield the Conqueror my Crown, 

I'll rather singly fight with all his troops ; 

For by them all I can be kill'd but once. 

But yield my Crown I sufTer many deaths, 

In tny own ehanie, and my dear childreu'fl tears, 

Who then no more are cluldren of a King, 

And wou'd you wish me cowardly, infamous. 

And cruel to my children 1 Oh I Is this 

Your kindness to me 1 You ingrateful men. 

Oh ! who wou'd not ha' thought you were my 

friends t 
Who wou'd ha' thought you con'd be otherwise 1 
For I beset you with my favours so, 
No hearts, but yours, cou'd scape &om loving me. 
And now for you to hurt your King, and friend 1 
And at this time when I am prest to death 
Under a fallen throne, a ruln'd house, 
My mother, brother, little only son, 
Both my sweet daughters in captivity. 
And my Queen dead 1 

N". Oh ! Sir — no more — no more — 

Be. Yea, Sir, go on, go on, and break our hearts ! 
For we desire to die, since we grieve you. 

Da. You [doj deserve it for your cruelty. 
Had you by private treasons stolen my life. 
You had shewn more humanity tlian now ; 
For then I had not felt the barb'roua blow ; 
That had shewn Reverence, call'd me a Dread Kiiif; ; 
This calls me fool and coward to my face. 
I shew'd no fear o' the brave enemy, 
Why shou'd you think I wou'd be aeiz'd by you 1 

jVn. We did not hope to work upon your fear, 
We know you have no fear — but on your love. 
We know you have a truly Royal soul. 
That love your people with paternal love. 
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And we petition*d, Sir, for all our lives 
Which hourly perish by your destiny. 

Be, Yes, Sir, 'tis plain ; while you are in the 
field 
We fall in heaps ; you are no sooner gone^ 
But, as your chariot wheels turn*d Heaven round, 
Success is ours, and the whole day is changed. 
And we wou*d fix our Fortune to your Crown, 
Your dangers to our heads ; in ofFring this 
We have discharged our duties, and can die. 

Na, Nay, wish to die, to ease you of your fears ! 
Better we die, than you shou'd want repose : 
We pray not for our lives. Sir, but your love. 

Da, Oh ! now you vanquish me, come to my 
arms ! 

Be. Oh ! excellent King. 

Na, Too good — too gracious. 

Da. Great things to vile men I'll not sacrifice, 
Nor good and gallant to revenge and fear. 
No, do your duty, sirs, and I'll do mine. 
Leave the dispose of Crowns to Kings and Gods, 
Preserve your honours, that's enough for you. 
Conquer a Conqueror, not a fallen King, 
And your own King, you want no enemies ; 
Oh ! make not any for yourselves by crimes. 
The Macedonian King pursues us fast. 
And I perhaps shall perish by his sword, 
That you may spare the guilt of murd'ring me. 

Be. Oh ! horror ! do you think we nave the 
thought 1 

Na. Oh ! you suspect us ! that is worse than death. 

Da. No — no — I only counsel you in love, 
For you possess my heart, though I've lost yours. 

Be. Oh ! say not so. 

Da, I hope 'tis otherwise. 

Na. But you believe it not. 

Da. Well, I have done. 
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Be what you seem, and all shall be forgot; 
And what we do, let's do like gallant men. 
Wlio bravely fall have this one happineaa 
Above the Conqueror, they share his fame, 
And have more love, and an unenvied name. 

[Ex. Darius, Artahtgiis, GiuniU. 

Na. This was the onlj' way to vanquish him. 
I found we cou'd not gain the Persians ; 
I often talked to 'em of liberty, 
Alas ! they understood not what I meant. 
For in the Persian tongue is no such word. 
They answer'd nothing, but the King, the King! 
His sacred Majesty, long live the King 1 
That mighty comprehensive word, the King, 
Had all the sense a Persian thought cou'd hciliL 
So I thought this our only secure way; 
We cou'd not fight the Greeks and Persians. 

Be. Now I cou'd easier have fought 'em both. 
Than atoop'd to all this base hypocrisy; 
I think 'tis harder to subdue him now. 
Than if he had his millions at his heels; 
For Sovereign power springs out o' the swonl. 
If I had conquered him in a fair fight, 
I had both gain'd his Kingdom and hig Right. 
Now on ourselves, and our brave friends we fall. 
And turn them into fools and villains all. 
Glory I court, and I wou'd have my Love 
Fair and complete, as she's enjoy'd by Jove. 

Na. And so you will ! Jove did for Kmpire fnuuf 
A world of fools and knaves, we ilo the samf . 
Were there no knaves, what use of Sovereign swaj' ' 
And if there were no fools, who wou'd obey I [Exfini. 

Scene, Another ApartmeTd in the P<il'irr. 
Enter Barz-vna, atul Ohonte. 
Jilt. Now I have told the secrets of my ln-aiD 
VOL 3. 27 
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I have much eas'd my heart ; it is more cool, 
My reason does begin to come in play ; 
Though I find great misfortune in my lov«, 
I have this comfort, there is no great ^uilt. 
I lov'd the son, ere I the father saw. 
It pleas'd the Gods — I know not for what ain — 
In the great field, at the Oilician straights, 
First to begin the dreadful day on me. 
Darted into my eyes, into my soul. 
The shining, the confounding killing charms 
Of the most noble youth, they ever form'd. 
At the first sight of him my soul dissolv'd : 
It was some time ere I had breath to speak. 
At length I hid my face, and, whisp'ring you. 
Bid you inquire, who that Commander was. 

Or. You did ; I thought 'twas curiosity, 
And gave you information. 

Ba. To my joy! 
He nuickly rode away out o' my sight. 
But left such strong impressions on my soul, 
Though many thousands fell before my face. 
The day was lost ; nay, my own liberty — 
I saw it not, Memnon was in my eye. 
But oh ! my misery soon waken'd me ; 
And then I shriek'd, more out of fear 
For Memnon than myself; for I despair'd 
To see him more, except amongst the dead. 
As we were led over our siaughter'd friends. 
Envying their gory mangled carcasses, 
Tlie same brave youth, whom I lia<l in my heart. 
Came shining once again into my eye 
With new, and brighter splendours than before ; 
For lie brought Honour, Com^uest, Liberty, 
Dispers'd the enemy, as winds du sand. 
And quickly made free passage for my flight 
You must remember it, for you were there 
In the same chariot with ma 
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Or. Yea, I was. 
And BO was he, I think. 

Ba. What do you mean ) 

Or. I'm sure his eye was, and I think, his heart. 

Ba. Away ! but if it was, so much the worse. 
For then hJs misery wou'd be like mine. 

Or. Would it afflict you to be lov'd by him ) 

Ba. Yes, to bis grief j elae, 'twould extremely 
please. 

Or. I know not if he loves ; this I am sure. 
He was your guard, your beauty was bis guide : 
For, all the way he by your chariot rode, 
His eye did never fail to follow yours, 
His tongue said little, but his looks said much. 
Indeed that was no time or place for talk, 
Our e.ars were with a tliousaud noiseB^lI'd. 
Ay, and our hearts too with a thousand fears. 
Alas ! This short success was only lent. 
Fortune did soon demand her favours back : 
The enemy pursued ; the gallant youth 
Was forc'd to turn on them, and you to fly. 

Ba. Oh ! I fled slowly, with a heavy heart. 
A tliousand times did 1 turn hack my eye, 
Ay, and I think as oft my chariot, 
Wishing to see him r-ome a Conqueror. 
But 'twas in vain to stay, the night came on. 
So I went forwards, and let Fortune drive ; 
Who led me to eternal misery. 
In the first place, where I my safety sought. 
There, with the King, Lord Bessus lay conceal'd, 
Who at first sight of me, fiam'd out with love, 
And beg'd in me lus ruin of the King. 

Or. Why did you not inform the King your 
love 7 

Ba. I did, in what I cou'd, blushes and tears, 
But the word love I had not power to apeak. 

Or. Oh ! fatal modesty ! But see, my Lord 1 
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Ba. Oh ! my disorderB will discover me. 
What can I Bay, why I, as yet a bride. 
Have all the sorrows of a captive slave t 

HtUer Bsasva. 

He. Madam, may I approach 1 

Ba. My Lord, you know 
You are a Sovereign here. 

Bf. I have some right. 
But grief usurps my room ; I cannot bear 
A rival in my bed. 

Ba. Rival, my lord ? 

Be. That is my rival sure that shares with mn. 
And I methinks have the least part in you. 
What favours t receive, you rather give 
To marriage vows than me. Those chenibime 
Are not for idols, but for ornaments, 
To grace Love's altars, not to be ador'd. 
Madam, you may believe it troubled me, 
To be cxcludi^ thus my joy and right 
I wou'd not very tamely yield it up ; 
I have been searching for my enemy. 
And I believe I have th' offender found. 

Bii. What docs he say ) [j^i^/r. 

Be. Madam, I call to mind 
When we last parted, news was bmnght to me, 
My son was come; his name disarder'd you. 

Ba. Undone I— undone ! — I am betrayed — 

Be. 'Tis so. 
My son ! my son — 

Bii. Your son 1 what of your son T 

Bs. Undoes me ; your confusion shews it plain. 

Ba. In what confusion am 1 1 

Be. All your face 
Flames with a blush ; your breath goes thick aiid 
short. 
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Your speech cou'd scarcely falter more in dentli. 

Jia. Fetch me a dagger I [Asii/f. 

Be, I'll remove this grief. 
I'll send for him and stab him in your sight 

Ba. Oh ! horror, horror, hold ! You shall know 
all. 

Bf. Oh ! I know all. and will remove it all. 
Madam, you very highly injure me. 

Bit. I do not— do not. 

Be. Oh, you do I 

Ba. In what t 

Be. I here invoke the Gods. 

Ba. And so do I. 

Be. Tear out my heart, if it be false to you ! 

Ba. Have you suspicion I am false to you 1 

Be. No, madam, no, but you have entertain'd 
Causeless suspicion of my truth tn you. 
Not that my humble heart is worth your care, 
But your own merit is : you are enrag'd 
Your Eoyal birth, and divine excellence, 
Which may deserve to have more Heavens than 

one. 
Gain not the entire he-art of one poor slave. 
But you are triumph'd over by the Queen, 
Because I show some fondness of her son. 

Bti. Oh ! I am scap'd I Shauie and death 
threat'ned me, [.-isidf. 

And then rode by far, far out of their way. 
He thinks my grief is jealousy of him. 

Be. Come, madam, throw the Queen out of jour 
thoughts, 
For I'll assure you she is far from mine : 
I never lov'd her in her softest youth. 
Nature indeed had given her channs for love ; 
But the embraces of the wanton wind, 
And sun's hot kisses had debauch'd tiieni alL 
And they were all tlie kisses she eudur'd : 
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She must perform the office of her sex. 

Or have no heirs U> lier renown an<l throne, 

So our embrace was but a bed cabal, 

More for a State, than amorous intrigue. 

Love did but little in the whole affair. 

The Gods did all ; therefore the gallant youth 

Is like a God, and therefore lov'd br me. 

I know you'd love him, if you saw him once, 

Which you shall do, and let him kiss your hands. 

Run for my son — [To OrorUe. 

Ha. I will not see his face. 
He's setting his own house all in a flamfr — 

[^side. 
When it already burns in smothering fire. 

Be. Oh, how disturb'd she is ! Cou'd I believe 
A trouble to tliy heart shou'd delight mine 1 
This is a mark of love, but the only one 
I do not wish to have, — lay it aside. 
And let ^us] all three love. I must confess 
My son is a record of my past love, 
But he's 80 fair a one^ 
I'm very sure if you bclield him once 
You wou'd be loth he shou'd be blotted out. 

Ba. With what a pleasing dream he is deceiv'd ! 

Tis cruelty to waken a sick friend, 

Whose sleep is all his ease; let him dream on! 

Nay, I am told your son,— your son's a gallant man, 

And I am troubled that I caimot give 

His merit the reception it deserves. 

iff. Why not, my love t you may if I consent, 

Ba. I'll not consent to an undecent thing. 
And so it is t' encourage vicious htve. 
Such was your kindness for the Amazon Queen, 

Be. Thy virtue is too nice. 

Bii. Nay, I'm content 
You love and favour him. 
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Be. A thousand thanks ! 

Ba. But do nut let him come into my sight. 

Be. Well, dearest, you shall see the Diviuc 

You have o'er me, that the least sigh of yours 
Can shake the universe from under me. 
My Memnun ie to me a world of joy; 
He offends you, and vanishes for ever. 

Ba. Oh ! now I grieve.— [Aside. 

Be. \Miat say you, do you grieve 1 

Ba. O'er-heard t— [Aside. 

Be. Oh ! this is kind, now he shall go. 

Enter Memnon. 

Ba. I see him. Oh ! I tremble, biim and faint I 
I cannot stay or go— [Aside. 

Be. See, see! I swear. 
The very sight of him distempers her. 
You shall not see him, love, away, away! 
A thousand thanks for aU this tender love. 

[Exeuni Btrstma, Oronte. 
Come hither, Memnon, thou wert once my all. 
And still thou art a most dear part of roe. 
I tell thee this, 'cause I'm to lose thee soon. 
And I wou'd make our parting soft to thee 
Whate'er it is to me. 1 am compell'd 
To banish thee for ever from my sight. 

Afe. Compell'd to banish mo i— Alas, my Lonl. 
1 fear my loyalty displeases you. 
1 have heard dreadful news about the King. 
Oh ! I have wept, and rav'd, and torn my nair. 
And cursed my birth, now doubly infamous. 
First by my mother's sin, and now by yours. 

Be. You know not what you say, I had grrat 
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And you had done your duty, you had rtood. 

Be. 'Tis true I sallied out beyond my bounds. 
But 'twas to serve the King. 

Me. He serves him best 
Who keeps his post Obedience was yours. 

He. No more of tliia ; if the King pardons me. 
Sure you may do't. 

Me. Oh I is the King so good t 
And after that, can you forgive yourself I 

Be. Have doni; ! 

Me. I shall — but let me do you first 
What services I can ; and set you free 
From all temptations you may have from me. 
Perhaps you think a Crown may delight me 1 
Oh ! I wou'd rather have my head be cleft 
In my King's service, than by treason erown'd. 
Let but my sword command the spots of earth, 
On which I fight to guard his Cro«Ti and life, 
And nobler Fortune I will ne'er desire. 
Tlio Gods be prais'd, there I have lordships yet ; 
And let us all preserve our loyalty. 
Then our true glory lives, though our pomp dies. 
For that is vanity ; now I have done. 
I'll make but one request, then take my leave. 

Be. What's that % 

Me. To chuse tJie place of my exile. 

Be. \\'here's that 1 

Me. In the fair arms of one I love. 

Bf. And who is she 1 

Me. I know not, wou'd I did. 
It was my fate at the Oilician streights, 
To give her liberty and lose my own. 

Be. Didst thou make no enquiry of her name 1 

Me. I found her grac'd with all perfections. 
And these I tliink are names enow for one. 
Tliey took up all my thoughts, and all my time ; 
Which was not much, for soon we were pursu'd. 
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I was compell'd to face the eneuiy, 

1 had the honour uf tfau victory, 

But lost the beat reward, the sight of lier ; 

For alie was fled away ; aud from that hour 

I saw her not till now. 

Be. Where saw you herl 

Mt. Here, in this Palace. 

Be. Heret My wife lives here — [Ashlr. 

Wien did you see her } 

Mr. Not a minute past. 

Bn. Oh ! how I tremble ! This must be my wife. 

Was no one with her 1 
Me. Yes, yourself, my Lord. 
Be. Infernal horrors ! 
Mt: Ha 1 he is distnrh'd. 
Oh I he has stab'd m 



bed, 



[Adde. 
sleeping in my 



And walien'd me in Hell. Past all dispute 
Her secret sorrow is a love for liim. 
I've been soliciting for my own shame. 
Tis 80 ! — 'tis so !— my son has whor'd my wife. 
Has whor'd her in her soul, and that's enough. 
I'll rip him up, and carry her his heart ! 
Hold ! he is innocent, and she may be. 
Shall I skin o'er my wound, with that may be, 
And probe no farther t No, 'twill fester then. 
Oil ! better see her once in the foul act. 
And BO conclude my torment, and her sin. 
Than see her hourly sinnii^ in my thoughts. 

Mt. My Lord, I fear 1 love not as 1 shou'd. 
For I perceive it discomposes you, 
Though you in tenderness conceal my fault. 
Pray let me know it, I will freely part 
W'iUi all the joys I liave, to pleasure you. 

Bt. Oh ! noble youtli ! sure 1 am safe from him, 
\_Asiiir. 
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Then I believe Patron had this from you, 
And you have sold us all 

Be, Who, 1 1 

Na, Yes, you. 
Your wife, and you ! the cause and the world sink, 
111 save myself. Farewell ! 

Be. Hold— hold— I go ! 
Oh ! you have wrong'd ma 

JVa. Shew it in the field. 

Be, I will, but I shall perish — ^go or stay. 
Stay, and the hangman's sword falls on my head. 
Go, my wife's who?d — [cwufc] — oh ! cursed, troubled 

world. 
Where nothing without sorrow can be had, 
And 'tis not easy to be good or bad. 
For horror attends evil — sorrow good, 
Vice plagues the mind, and virtue flesh and blood. 

[Exeunt, 



Act IV. 
Scene, The Field, 

Enter Darius, Artabasus, Patron, Guards. 

Ar, Oh ! have I saVd villains to kill my King. 

Da, No more, no more, I know thy honest 
thoughts. 
Oh ! my dear children, now a long farewell ! 
To all my glory now a long farewell ! 
Nay, oh ! my fate, I must for ruin fight ; 
Cyrus and Alexander did not shew 
More courage, to be lords o' the whole world. 
Than I must do to have no share in it. 
For if these villains perish by my sword, 
I cut off all the army that I have. 
And I, the once great Monarch of the world, 
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Shall want a cave, where I may hide my head. 
But justice will be best for all mankind : 
1*11 shew that I de8er\'e the world I lose. 

Pa, I must entreat your leave for one word 
more. 
Alas ! I sooner shall have leave from you 
Than from myself ; for every word I speak, 
That grieves your heart, stabs mine, yet I must 

speak; 
There*s scarce a faithful man in all your camp. 

Da, What dost thou say 1 Are all the Persians 
false 1 

Pa, They are as true to you as to themselves. 
But as in danger they have always done, 
So they do now, forsake you and themselves. 

Da, Ha ! Do they join the traitors 1 

Pa, Oh ! sir, no. 
They join with nothing but confounding fear ; 
And that they meet with wheresoever they go, — 
Terrors beset them : Alexander comes, 
And here the traitors boldly threaten them. 
Tliey who had any life in them are fled. 
And they that stay are held by cowardice ; 
They have not soul enough, even for flight. 

Ar, He has told truth which I was loth to 
speak. 
We may as well force men into a camp, 
From sick and dying as from wanton beds : 
From plagues as luxury, a flattering pest. 

Da, Oh ! Alexander, where wou'd be thy fame, 
Hadst thou my army ? Well may'st thou subdue 
Kingdoms, by men who merit to be Kings ; 
For mine do not deserve the name of men. 

Pa, Sir, one word more, and then I shall have 
done. 
Not far from hence, I have four thousand Greeks. 
We march'd to Persia, fifty thousand men ; 
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Did ever Greek Forsake you, but l)y deatli 1 

Alas ! sir, now we cannot if we wou'd, 

For in your Bcrvice we have fought ourselves 

Out of our blood, our country, and our friends. 

There is no Bactria, no Greece for us, 

Your Royal self is now our sole retreat; 

We humbly beg, for all our servicea, 

No greater honour than to be your guard. 

Ar. Sir, he desires an honour he deserves, 
And what may be of mighty use to you. 
His Greeks will be a bulwark to yourself 
And all your men, give them new courage. 
Sir, grant him his request. 

Da. Not for the world ! 
A glorious King shou'd ever more regard 
The honourable counsels than the safe. 
In my own camp be a poor fugitive 1 
To my own nation a foreigner 1 
To foreigners a little pensioner 1 
Have no authority, but what they give 1 
And so descend from being a Persian King, 
To be a petty lord of a few Greeks. 
The traitors then will say they fight a Greek, 
And I shall give them colour for their crimes. 
No, I'll not fall by any fault of mine, 
111 not forsake my friends : if they quit me. 
The fault's not mine ; and I had rather fall 
By Royal charity to my own slaves. 
Than reign, by stranger's charity to me. 
Patron, a thousand thanks ! I will accept 
The service of thy sword, but not this way. 
Go to thy noble Greeks, and serve me there. 
And Heaven reward thy love and gallantry. 

Pa. Heaven be your guard, I fear y'ave little else, 
Besides what you shall ever find in me. 

La. Thou honour of tliy nation, shame to mine ' 
[Etit Pa. 
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Now pnt my men in readinen to fight, 

And Uicn command the traitors to my feet. 

If they dare disobey — fall on — [An alattn. 

How now 1 

j4t. \A'hat Bhon'd this mean t [ExU At. 

Da. They make the first assault. 
Mychariot speedily ! — the news — the news I 

Etder Abtabazos. 
At. Sir, the vanguard of Alexandei^s troops 
Is in your camp. 

Da. Two enemies at once t 
Thou fight tlie rebels, and I'll fight the King. 

[Exeuni Darius, Artabagus: a great cry, alarm arid 
disorder within, and 

Enter Darius stopping tkefiying Persians. 

Da. For sb.ime ! for shame, you cowards ! quit 
your King, 
And tly from sound 1 this is a false alarm 
The traitors made, by Alexander's name, 
To frighten you from me. Fly from his name ! 
How will you meet his sword 1 but, by my life. 
You shall encounter with his sword or mine. 

Enter Artabazus. 

Ar. Oh I sir, a cheat ! a cheat I 

Da. I know it well. 
How many of our men may be dispersti 

Ar. Sir, almost all ; y'ave not a hundred left. 
And now the traitors have surrounded you. 
Have interpoa'd between the Greeks and you. 
And are in a great body drawing down. 

Da. Tlien it is time ! 

[TJie King offtrs to kill himstlj, but is held by Ar. 

At. Hold, sir ! 

Da. Now I reflect, 
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This crime belongs only to Regicides, 
Why shoii'd I take their guilt upon myself t 
I ne'er yet stiun'd my aword witn innocent blood, 
Why shou'd I do it in my dying hourl 

Ar. Oh! mournful hour! oh I wou'd you had 
receiv'd 
The gallant offer of the noble Greek, 
You bad been safe as in a towor of ateeL 

J)a. Not from myself; it wou'd have stab'd my 

To beg poor life from a few wand'ring Greeks, 
Alas I from tbcm I cou'd have had no more, 

Ar. No doubt the Persians wou'd have followed 
you. 

Da. I'm better follow'd now, and more secure. 
Vm safe from the dishonour and the crime 
Of quitting them, or doing anything 
That may deserve my miserable fall 
The thought brings many comforts to my soul. 

Jr. A dreadful fall, indeed ! how have I seen 
A hundred nations follow you to wars I 
Follow ! adore you. Now your only guards 
Are a few Eunuchs, and a weak old man. 
And you, who oft have rode on golden Gods, 
Are trod on now, by every little slave. 

Da. Oh ! these are many darts, and they're all 
keen. 
Vet did they only light upon myself, 
My pain wou'd be no more, than if they fell 
On a dead part ; for in my Queen I'm dead I 
But in my children and my friends I live : 
Oh ! there my sense is quick, my torments sharp. 
Prithee, dear Artabasus, when I'm dead. 
Go to my mother, children, all my friends, 
And tell them how I fought, and how I mourn'd ; 
My courage, honour, and my love to them 
Stuck to me [to] the last; but nothing else. 
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I ^ve them cause to moam, but nob to blush. 

Ar. Oh[ sir, you rather give them cause of prid«; 
Men are admir'd, not praia'd for happiness. 
Virtue's the lustre, pomp is but a shew : 
That pleases Gods, This women, fools, and boys. 
You conquer'd power, where Alexander falls, 
And now in misery y'are glorious still ; 
But, Sir, wou'd you wou'd try if you con'd 'scape. 

Da. Ah ! whither con I 'scape 1 to scornful lifel 
I wou'd not have it, were it in my power. 
Then sure I wou'd not steal so poor a thing 
And if I wou'd, now the attempt is vain 
I shall be catch'd in the disgracefiil theft. 
No, here I will attend my destiny ! 
And now, good Artabasus, take thy leave. 

All. How ! leave you, Sir, in all this great dis- 
tffSS I 

liii. Alas ! thy stay can do me little goo<l : 
'Twill rather hurt me much ; encre.iae my grief. 
If thou hast any pleasure in my sighs. 
Continue with me ; I have none in thine. 
No, we afflict each other ; prithee, go ! 
I love to have my friends share in my joys, 
But wou'd have all my sorrows tu myself, 
And I can liest contend with them alone. 
For sorrow I perceive's love's solitude: 
I prithee take not from me solitude. 

Ar. I am not us'd, sir, to dispute your will. 
But I sliall never never see you more. 
Or at least never till we meet in Heaven. 
Tliere is a Heaven, or there are no Gods. 
Gods wou'd not suifer so much misery 
In their poor creatures, hut for some great end ; 
And all tliis world can never recompense 
The sorrows of the least poor honest man. 
What shall he ilone tlien for a martyr"d King t 

iMi. Nay, I confess I look, and long for deatli. 
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Come Artabaaus, take my last embrace, 
'Tifi all I have to give thee for thy love. 
Jr. My King! my King! 
Da. My ever faithful friend. 
Oh ! thou art rooting deeper in my heart, 
Tear thyself from me, or we cannot part. 
Jr. I have not strength to do't. 
Da. I cannot part— 
Or see thee go — first let me veil my face, 
And then betake to my last friend, the earth. 
In whose cold bosom 1 shall rest aecure ; 
No traitors will liave plots uiran me there. 
Now, go ! — 

[The King Jlingi ku robe over his /ace, then folk m 

the grmmd. 
Ar. Farewell for ever. Sir ! 
Da. Fare well I 
Go all— and as you go, plunder my tents ! 

[Tn the E 

Let not my bloody murderers be my heirs. 
Better my gold pay your fidelity, 
Than their base villany. Go— 'tis enough. 
Your faith and love liave liv'd as long as I. 

\As the Eunacks go off, they set up a moumfitt 

ery, at ichich 
Bessus, Nabarzanes, and Dataphernes, ami 
their Guards, ruxh in upon tlie King wilh 
drawn swords. 
Be. What means this cry 1 
No. Uaa the King kill'd himeelfl 

[D<triu^ <w.. 
Da. No, villains ! I yet live to punish you. 
And lash your crimes with crimes, your cowardly 
Dissimulation, Hellish eruelty. 
Ingratitude more horrid than them both. 
By the most barbarous murder of your King. 
Be. Sir, iu this noise and storm of paaaton, 
VOL. 3. 28 
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It is in inun to ntter peaceful Boanda. 

But time, that removes mountains, calms th« sea. 

Will calm and clear up all ; and you, who think 

You have receiv'd unpardonable wrong. 

Will ask UB pardon for the wrong done us. 

Va. Oh I msolence 1 

JVa. Sir, you will find this truth. 
Mean while we must go on in this foul wbj, 
To find the iair. There I Guards secure the King. 

Da. D'e aajr eecnre me ; and yet call me King 1 
Oil ! rise in my revenge and aid, all Kinga 1 
This is your conunon cause, I am a King. 
Rise all mankind I for all humanity 
Is by these villains ecom'd, disgrac'd, and curat. 
By what they do to me their most kind friend. 
Nay, rise all Gods ! your power suffers in me 
Your Minister, aud a deputed God ! 
Your Justice suiTers, I am innocent. 

Be. Well, sir, we pray then spare the innocent I 
Beat not yourself against tlie loyal force, 
Which we have built to fortify your life. 

No. Yes, Sir, we mean your service, and we 



We'll treat you honourably, if you please. 

Da. Monsters of treachery and ingratitude ! 

[The King isledmUbya Guard. 

Be. Ho ! DatapherncB ! 

Dot. I am here, my Lord. 

Be. I trust the King to you — upon your life, 
Keep a strong Guard ! 

JVa. That will not be enough. 
Let him be chain 'd ! 

Be. It is not ill advis'd. 
But, for the honour that we bear ourselves, 
I^t's honourably treat his dignity, 
iiince we ourselves design to be both Kings. 
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Tlten let us beat gold ingota into chains, 
'Twill give s lustre to our black attempt. 

[Aside to Nt^nanea. 

No. Th' attempt ma; appear black; our ends 
are fair. 

Be. 'Tistrue; Sirs, you shall have an. inheritance 
In manly freedom ; your posterity 
•Shall all be bom with titles to themselves. 
Now, my brave friends, plunder the Eoyal tents ! 
[Ouardi shoui. 
Then let us face the Greeks aud Pereiana, 
And see what they will do. 

No. What dare they do 1 
Destroy the King I for if they stir, he dies. 

Be. 'Tis true, but if they will our power obey, 
We'll do such things shall give ub right to sway : 
The right, that only doe-s from birth proceed. 
In my esteem, springs from a bastard breed. 
But virtue is the offspring of a God, 
Virtue uione legitimates the blood. [BxeTtnl. 

Scene, TIu Paluce, 
EtUer Barzana awi Orontk 



chain bis King) Oh ! execrable 



Ba. How 
wretch 1 

Now I perceive whence springs my horrid tove. 
'Tis an unnatural tire rain'd down from Heaven, 
To hum a bloody traitor in his bed. 
I wonder not it never cou'd be quench'd ; 
I fasted, wept, and pray'd, yet found no cure ; 
No safety even at the altars of the Gods ; 
Love seiz'd me there, and very well it might : 
It has, it seems, commission from the Gods. 

Or. Madam, no doubt you have conjectur'd 
right. 
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A dreadful storm htuigs over your Lord'i bead ! 
80 you, the part muBt tender, feel it first ; 
For else I know you cou'd control your love. 
But, oh ! it ia no more within your power 
Than the day ie ; for the game reason too 
Tis hurried on by Heaven. 

Ba. I'm apt to think 
All love is fate, the will tad choice of Heaven 
Compelling ours. But fate, to conquer me. 
Has in brave Memnon gather'd, for its aid. 
All the perfections that can be in man. 
Now, who can stand under so great a force t 
Tis true, I know my temper is so firm. 
Not all the love and excellence on earth 
Can ever melt me down to one looee thought. 
But yet the pain and sorrow of my love 
Will throw me into the grave. 

Or. No, madam, no : 
Your love will wear away by length of time. 

Ba. Oh, aever 1 Memuon's charms are powers 
Divine, 
To punish the ill fatlier by the son ; 
Anu I must love whilst Heaven's anger lasts : 
For ought I know, to all eternity. [KruKkittg. 

Knocking t I'm overheard. [OivnU runs to the door. 

Or. Lord Memnon's here. 

Ba. Undone ! undone ! 
Thou hast betray'd — betray'd me. 

Or. No, indeed. 

Ba. Thou hast, thou false, thou wicked, cruel 
wretch : 
Not Heaven itself can make me happy now, 
Exce]>t by falling on my cursed head. 
Fall on loe. Heaven I sink bi'neath me, earth I 
Anything swallow me, but infamy. 
But I wiTl stop its course, cost what it will. 
Who is there ) 
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Enter a Woman. 
Wo. Madam 1 

Ba. Run, and call your Lord. 
Or. Hold, madam, hold, — oh i do not take our 

Before you know mir guilt. 

Ba. Is it not plain ) 
Can he have innocent affairs with mel 
Th' address alone is highly criminal : 
It wou'd undo my honour, were it known. 
Do Persian ladies that regard their fame, 
Hold any secret intercourse with men T 
No, no, — he comes to do his father wrong ; 
And has, it seems, a secret hope I'll yield. 
Whence cou'd he have this hope, but from thyself 1 
Thou hast half cur'd my heart, I hate you both I 
And I'm resolv'd, his father shall know all. 

Or. Oh ! madam, hold— indeed, I'm innocent. 

Ba, What brings him hither then 1 

Or. I do not know. 
Yet now I call to mind, perhaps my Lord 
Has cast him off in compliment to you. 
He said he wou'd, and now Lord Memnon'a come 
To beg your intercessioa 

Bit. "That may be. 
It is well thought ; I'm griev'd I've censur'd him. 
Now I will see him ; but I am afraid 
I sliall be all confusion, and let fall 
That port of honour I wou'd fain maintain. 
Reach me a veil to guard my eyes and heart. 
And cover my disorders what I can. 
Now, call him in I [Shs veils arul seaU her. 

Ft Memnon. 



Oko.NTE brings ii 
Or. Madam, my lord is here. 
Ba. My Lord, I'm to your valour si 



oblig'd. 
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I'm ID confusion with the sense of it. 
I am now discompos'd ; and cannot give 
Your visit the reception it deserves : 
Pray, if you have any commands for me, 
Express your will, that I may know my own. 
For 1 shall serve myself, by serving you. 

Me. Here's more encouragement I Good (Jods 

be prais'd I \And«. 

Madam, when fortune — Heavens 1 how I shake— 

Wben fortune gave me, — pray be not displns'd — 
The glory Kings wou'd purchase with their Growna, 
To save your honour, liberty, and life; 
8he blest the universe, but ruin'd me, 
By hopeless love for you. 

Ba. Oh ! thou false wretch ! 

[fiu. rises in anytr, andfiings off her nil. 
Nay, stir not ! trust my mercy you had best, 

[To Or. 
My Lord, I thought not to hear this from yon. 
So fara'd for every virtue as you are, 
I sooner shou'd have fcar'd the fall of Heaven ; 
That I shall look for now, — nothing is strange ! 
And bettor Heaven foil, than innocence. 
Therefore be gone ! and think of me no more, 
Or else I will acquaint your father alL 

Me. Madam, 'tis done already ; ere I came 
I told him all, and had his free consent 

ISa. Oh ! horror I now 'tis worse than I be- 
liev'd ! [Aside. 

This traitress has inform'd my husband all. 
And he, in rage, has flunc mo off to HelL 
Did he consent you shou'd address to me 1 

Me. No, madam, not to your fair self by name. 
I do not know your name. 

Ba. Not know my name t 

Me. If o, madam, when I met you in the field. 
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Love and amazement tCM.>k up all my sense, 
Had I been told your name, I bad not known. 
Tlie enemy and night then parted na ; 
And a long night it was ; I saw no day 
'Till here, this happy rooming, I saw you. 
1 found ray father, told him what befel. 
He gave me a. full grant to make you mine, 
Be what you wou'd. 

Or. Now, madam, waa I false 1 

[JitiJe to Barstayi. 

Ba. I am more wretched than I was before : 
I have found treasure which I cannot keep. 
The love of him I love ia now my grief, 
For I am forc'd to cast it all away. 
1 must discover to him who I am, 
Alas ! my Lord, this love ia but a dream, 
Your heart receiv'd my image aa it past; 
Kemove the face, the shadow vanishes ; 
Leave me, your love is gone I 
fie't as it will. 

All heaven and earth is plac'd between us two. 
For, to be plain with you, I am a wife. 

Me. Madam, I will acknowledge a bold truth : 
I sought you much, but guide 1 cou'd have none, 
For you are far above description. 
Chance brought roe hither, when the wanton 

winds 
Open'd the folding doora, and shew'd me you. 
My soul retir'd in a religious awe, 
But your enchanting words soon brought her 

back. 
I heard your own inspiring love for me. 
Madam, wou'd you do that, were you a wife J 

iia. Ob, 1 shall blush to death. \^A^eto Oronie. 

Or. Good madam, why t 
He knows not who you are ; you did not say 
You are his father's wife — [j4skit. 
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Ba. Tis very true — [Aside. 

What held my tongue ) But, oh ! he knows too 

much; 
He knows my love, more he shall never know, 
rd rather bum in any fire than shame. 
I will get free, then like a vision, 
111 vanish hence, and never be heard of more. 

Me, Oh ! madam, I perceive you are disturb'd. 

Ba, Indeed, my Lord, /ave given me great 
offence. 

Me, Alas ! I fear myself am the offence. 
Why shou'd you be asham'd of innocent love 
Unless you be asham'd of him you love f 
Oh ! is it so with me 1 

Ba, Y'ave made it now 
Indecent to consider what you are ; 
And if you have not, your ill father has. 
Your wicked father has destroyed your hopes. 

Me, Oh ! must I suffer for my fiEither's faults 9 

Ba, And must I suffer for your father's faults I 
I am a Princess o' the Koyal blood. 
And, if I league with you, I cast away 
My fortune, conscience, honour, nay, my life. 
Nay, both shall die, — and by your father's hand. 

Me. Oh ! madam, I am sure that fear is vain. 
Pray send for him ! I know he'll give consent. 

Ba. Oh ! horror — horror! 

Me. Madam, do not fear. 
Run for my father ! 

Ba. Will you murder me ? 
All of the Royal race will seek my life. 
If I be known to love your father's son. 

Me, Madam, we'll fly to the brave enemy. 

Ba. I fly away in secret with a man. 
And with the son of the King's enemy 1 
Shou'd my friends pardon me, yet I shou'd die 
With shame, and horror. And I'm much displeas'd 
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You Bhou'd embrace such shameful thoughts o' me, 
And I even scorn you, for your iovitig me, 
Since you believe I have no more desert. 

Me. Madam, your merit seems so great to me. 
As gives a grace to everything you do. 
You can do nothing will appear a fault. 
Madam, I'll do such things to serve the Ring, 
As will conceal the faults of my ill birth. 

Ba, Ynu can do nothing; Nature binds youf 
hands. 
Will you destroy your father ? horrid thought ! 
Yet if you do not, he destroys the King. 
That Hell surrounds you ; 'tis impossible 
To come at you, but through all misery. 
And why should you desire such ill to me 1 
Then go ! if you'd preserve my love or life, 
Your stay will but incur Taj mortal hate. 
Say, perhaps bring ray blood upon your head. 

Mt. The Gods forbid, I'll rather sink to Hell. 

Bii. Then go I whilst 1 have one kind thought of 
you. 
And my kind thoughts are all you shall enjor. 

Me. All this I fear'd, expected, almost wish'd. 
So much I tender you above myself. 
For my ill father's son must look for plagues ; 
Thoy are my birthright, and inheritance. 
And I shou'd be most cruel and unjust, 
If I shou'd seek to fix them upon you. 
No, madam, fly our cursed house, and me I 
Yuur generous loyalty I praise and love, 
Thou^ 'tis the sword of Heaven to cut me ofT. 
Well, madam, I will take myself away ; 
Nay, more, I beg you'll tlirow me from your 

thoughts, 
That I may ne'er be trouble to you more, 

Ba. Now he goes nearer to my heart than ever. 
{Anik. 
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'Tis dangerous to see or hear him more ; 
And cruelty to send him bleeding hence. 
Without some balm. — My lord, I were unjust 
To love you least when you deserve it most. 
No, no, you ever shall possess my thoughts ; 
And Heaven that made me has no more of me. 
Me. Oh! madam, many thousand thousand 
thanks 
For this compassion ; though 'twill be no more 
Than a fair monument o'er a dead wretch. 

Ba, Oh ! I have held my violent grief till now. 
To make our parting easy as I cou*d. 
But now I've lost all power o'er myself, 
And if you longer stay I shall fall dead. 
Go, if y'ave pity for yourself, or me. 

Me. I go — I go — and now can easier go. 
Your kind tears comfort me — oh ! wretched me ! 
The grief of her I love is all my joy. 
And now a long farewell ! — my love was bom 
In a most fatal iield, in death's dark shades, 
And it will ne'er have health till it repair 
To death again ; its mournful native air. — [-Exit 

Ba. He's gone! And I shall never see him 
more. 
I must not, will not, dare not see him more. 
I'll fly if possible all thoughts of him ; 
All knowledge of myself — poor womankind — 
Heaven, for our ruin, gifts on us bestows. 
Charms to allure, no power to oppose. 
In passion we are strong, in reason weak. 
Constant alone to error and mistake. 
In virtue feign'd, in vanity sincere ; 
Witty in sin, and for damnation fair. 

[Exeani amnes. 
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Scene, A Garden. 

Enter Mehnon. 

Me. Oh ! I am blasted in my bloom of youth ! 
I am more miserable for my youth. 
For the more years ami life I have to come, 
The larger fields of misery and shame, 
Has my unhappy father sowed for me. 
Well — I will trouble uothing but myself. 
Ill wander from my friends, my fortunes, hopes — 
Then, like a plummet parted from the line, 
I will sink down in deep obscurity, 
Where never more shalf traee he found o' me. 
Ha ! — oh ! my heart ! the Princess comes this 

Elder Barzana awi Oronte. 

Comes like a sudden spring on my dead hopes, 
And forces them, methinks, into new life. 
Sometliing, methinks, from Heaven stops my 

way. 
And tellR me, she aud I must never part. 

£a. Where is the chariot 1 

(Jr. At the garden gate. 

Ba. Come tnen away — Ob 1 heavens ! Memnon 
here! 
Turn from him quickly. 

Me. Hold, dear ma^lam, hold. 

Ba. My Lord, what mean you t Thirst yon for 
ray blood t 

Me. Oh ! madam, do not entertain those fears. 

Ba. Do not you entertain false dangerous hopes. 
Your father has this minut« left the field. 
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Me, But not his love to me. 

B(u You'll find him quit 
His love to you, &nd all humanity, 
If he shou'd catch you seeking leagues with me. 
I fear he's at the Palace window now ; 
Oh ! if he be, this minute is our last. 

Me, These are vain terrors ; oh ! wou'd he were 
here 
This minute were the last of all our griefs. 
But oh ! the first of our immortal joys. 
And something in me says, it will be so ; 
Methinks I have a sight of paradise. 

Ba, Oh ! you speak oracles, — methinks in yoa 
A voice from Heaven has prophesied our death. 
The pangs of death already seize my heart, 
I tremble, sweat, and I've scarce breath to speak. 
Know there is yet another stronger cause. 
Than any I have nam'd, why we must part. 

Me, Another cause ? 

Ba, Oh ! do not enquire what. 
If you take any jov in loving me. 
For when IVe told you, you must love no more. 
If you have any tenderness for me ; 
When I have told you, I shall speak no more, 
The secret will tear out my heart — Oh ! fly, 
If you wou'd love, or live, or have me live. 

Me, Y'ave stunn'd me so, I have no str^igth to 
stir. 

Ba, Oh ! he will loiter till his father comes, 
The Gods will bate my passion no disgrace. 
Know, I'm a wife ! nay, more, your father^s wife. 
He faints, he faints ! — now shou'd his father come. 
And find him in my arms ? — 

[Alt. faijUSj Ba. runs io him and supports him. 

Ch\ Madam, he's come 1 

Ba, Oh! horror! we are lost! — my Lord, my 
Lord ! 
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F.rUer Bessus, who seeing Meinrum in Barza nn'^ anm, 
draws. MemnoTi rean-ers, BaTzajui ri/7W tc Md 
Besavs. 

Be. Oh ! Villain. 

Ba. Oh ! my lord, 

Be. Oh ! impudent 
And foolish whore ! wilt thou proclaim thy 

ahame, 
And murder him, thou hast a mind to savet 
Hail he a tlmusand lives, now he shou'd die. 

Ba. Oh 1 hear me first. 

Bs. Hear thee eriurease thy sins, 
By falsehood ? Is not incest crime enough 1 
I saw you from the Palace, meet, caress. 
And is not this your second meeting 1 ha t 
I will provide for you a third meeting place, 
In death and Hell, — thou friglitful monster, — die! 
[ff'imnrfs Me., whofaHs. 

Ba. Unnatural parricide I dire Regicide I 

Be. The titter match for an inuestuous wife. 

Me. My Lord, you wrong ua ; we are innocent. 
I lov'd,— but knew her not, — she banlsh'd me, — 
I was now going to obey her doom. 
When Heaven contriv'd this meeting for our death ; 
We sought it not, — for ever to prevent 
All future meetings, she reveal'd herself. 
Then did I sink to death, under surprise, 
And horror, for my faulty unfortunate love ; 
Which is more trouble to me, than this death. 
Oh ! I had rather have a thousand deaths 
Got by misfortune, than your ill-got Crown. [Diet. 

Ba. Oh ! he has told the truth,— thou murderer. 
He was too excellent ! for all the Gods 
Thought him a God, and took him to themselves. 
And I will follow him ; yes I will do't. 
And we will revet to eternity ; 



1 
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And it shall be chiefest of our joys 
To be the chief of thy eternal plaguea 

Be. A damp goes to my heart ! I am afraid 
Fve been too rash : I wish this were undone. 
(Tome, take her to my chariot ! 

Ba, Touch me not ! 
The Gods be prais'd Tve found my dagger now. 
m go another way. 

Be, Sh'as stab'd herself. 
Call help — ril have her live if possible. 

Ba, I have help here. 

Be, Horror ! she tears her wound. 
Hold — hold — her hands. 

Ba, Then I will hold my breath. 

Be. Is this thy virtue 1 Thou, who canst commit 
This most unnatural sin against thyself • 
Wou'dst not refuse thyself a sweeter crime 1 

Ba. Indeed, I'm sorry for this sinful death; 
I wou*d shun Hell, if only to shun thee. 
Hell, purg'd by fire, has less offence than thou. 

Be. Oh ! thou art most ungrateful to my love, 
I have more love for thee than words can speak. 

Ba. 1 am glad of it ! then 'twill be thy plague. 
And to en crease it, know I'm innocent, 
So was thy noble son ; he sought my love, 
But knew me not, for I conceal'd myself, 
'Cause he had found my secret love for him, 
And then I cou'd not show my blushing face. 

Be, You lov'd him then it seems ] — 

Ba. That I confess, 
I lov'd him, but it was ere I was thine ; 
Since that I did subdue myself for thee, 
Reveal'd myself, and banish 'd him for ever. 
And he was taking his eternal leave. 
When thou, oh ! murderer ! took'st his innocent 
life. 

Be. If this be true. — 





^^ 
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Sa. TUtnte; they're my last words. 
All my past life ia evidence enough, 
And BO is that of thy most excellent son. 
For had he any other fault but thee, 
And I had less, my birth was glorious. 
Yet has my life honour'd my Royal birth. 
And now I hope my death will crown my life. 
It has some sin which you, good Gods, forgive ! 
Your justice has had honour by my fall. 
Oh I honour now the virtuous jiart of me, — 
My soul— you know I never sin'd in will ; 
Only in blood, and that foul blood I spiU. [Dies. 

Be. Ohl horror! horror; 

EnttT Nabarzanes. 
No, How now 1 why this rage 1 
Bt. Look there 1 


No. Your beJov'd son and wife in blood T 
Amazing ! bow came this 1 

Be. No matter how. 
They're dead, and I am curs'd , nay, I am forc'd 
To curse the virtues of my son and wife : 

Na. I'm glad o' this ; they did divide your ^^J 

And cut the stream into small rivulets, ^^^H 
It cou'd not bear the burdens o' the Stale. ^^^H 
Now 'twill be all united in the Crowa ^^^^| 

Enter DatATHERNES. ^^^H 
Dai. My Lord, the enemy, the enemy ! ^^^H 
Be. What enemy} ^^H 
Dot. The Macedonians, * ^^^| 
And Alexander. ^^^^| 
Bt. Alexander 1 ha 1 ^^^H 
Ml. How do you know % ^^^H 
Dill. We had it from our scouts. ^^^H 
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But go upon the mountains, you may see 
The spirit of that Monarch in his march. 
He wmgs along the air in clouds of dust. 
And does not march, but fly. 

Be. Bring out the King I 

Na. Ha 1 what to do t 

Be, What else, but take his life t 
I will not die in compliment to him ; 
Spare him a Guard, when we want men ourselves t 
Tve bath'd my sinews in my son's hot blood ; 
Now they are strong enough for any thing. 

Na. Hold — hold — you are too hot ! let him alone.. 
If we shou'd barbarously butcher him, 
The crime will have such a grim ghastly face, 
The basest Persian cowards will be scar'd 
Out of their natures into something brave. 
Cowards oft by flying, into valour fly. 
Our friends will leave us, and our enemies 
Fly in our faces. 

Be. True, what shall we do ? 

Na. Tempt him to yield. 

Be. I know he scorns to do*t. 

Na. We will deanve him by feign'd penitence. 

B(. I do not find him easily deceiv'd. 

Na. Let's make a trial ! if he'll not be gain*d, 
W^e'll murder liim unknown to any one, 
Besides ourselves, and then give out he yields. 
And what we do is by his own command. 

Be. Tis well advis'd, — draw up our troops with 
speed ! ^ [To DcUcl 

And then give out the King and we are niends. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene, A Prison. 

Enter King in cliains of gold. 

Da. A King ! a Persian King, chained by his 
slaves 1 
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The bIavcb lie once so favour'd and so lov'd i 

Oh ! tlie amazing villaniea of men, 

And stupifying patience of the Gods ! 

The gracious Gods seem only infinite. 

In suffering ill, and man [in] doing it. 

Man therefore is most fear'd, And most obey'd. 

My murderers come I my griefs are near their 



end. 



Enter Bessus and Nabahzanes. 
tv if these chains weigh the King's 



down 
To our desires, we shall ht 

Be. What is it spirits m 
He's in my chains, yet I a 

J\u, 1 find it so with ti 



legal rogues. [Asule. 
away to fear 1 

; I've fought my way 
Through bravest men, why ant I fear d by dreams I 
Let's kneel, and speak to him I 

Bf. Well, do yoii speak : 
I am an iU dissembler. 

Na. Royal sir — [Kruth. 

We humbly beg you, lend a gracious ear 
To your poor slaves, by your hard fortune thrown 
On th' only things we fear ; on infamy, 
Your anger, and a seeming horrid crime ; 
Though what we did was all in loyalty. 

Bf, 'Tis true 1 we saw Fate quarrel with yoii, 
Sir. 
And so we came between to part the fray. 

Da. Oh ! you poor wretches, how I pity you I 
Cou'd you have fallen thus miserably in fight. 
There you had been the envy of the brave. 
Now y'are the scorn of all. As to myself, 
Y'ave given me endless rest. The gi-eatest weight 
Hangs on these chains is your ingratitude. 
Oh ! how have I dcserv'd all this from you t 

Be. You have deserv'd no ill, an<l shall have none 
vol. 3 2a 
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Ba. Indeed I do not know the man I've 
wrongfd; 
Briog him, I'll give him power to take my lif& 
If I've offended, 'twas against myself: 
In all my kingdom, I was the sole slave. 
I toil'd the most, and most observ'd the laws. 
The great prerogative, I most desir'd, 
Was to be uncontrol'd in doing good. 
If I gave fear, it was to potent Kings. 
I was in danger most, in pleasure least. 
My luxury lay all in my fair Queen : 
My sole intemperance was my love to her — 
My love and grief for her admit no bounds. 
And oh ! how have I lov'd and favour'd you t 
I gave you Kingdoms, and with greater joy 
Than you receivd them — oh! methoughts, I gain'tl 
What I gave you, and these are my rewards : 
You murder me, who wou'd have died for you. 
Alas ! It is your fault I am not dead. 

Na. Indeed we mean you good ; and do no more 
Tlian what priests in devotion do to Gods, 
Who fasten them from falling, or [from] flight. 
We fear'd your flight to mercenary Greeks, 
Or falling into Macedonian power. 
And, Sir, to shew how much we honour you, 
We have given shining pomp to misery, 
Since 'tis liecome a waiter on our King. 

Be. And if you'll panlon us, and favour ua. 
We'll make you greater than you ever were. 

Da. I favour treason i 1 assume your guilt 1 
I'll rather bravely die tlian basidy reign. 
Indeed my children arc most dear to me. 
But, for that cause, I will not taint their blood, 
And make the children of a King become 
The children of a traitor to a King. 
I can, and will be great without your help. 
Ye8,^in_theBe chains, I'll triumph over you ; 
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I will reign o'er you when y'ave murJer'J me ; 
In my grave punish you. AH Kings and Gwds 
Will be the ministers of my revenge. 
And execute whate'er my bluod eommnnds. 

Na, We lose our time — come, strike ! 

Be. I wiU, and home. 

[T/ity Koitnd Darivs, lelto falls. 

Na. So, this is a great work ; but common spirits 
Have not reception for things great and high. 
Let us not trust them with this spectacle. 
Ho I guard I 

Enter a GUARD. 

Gu. My lord 1 

A'ffl. The King has kill'd himself. 
We fear false tongues will lay his blood to us, 
Therefore conceal his death, till the fight's past. 
As you regai-d your lives. In the meanwhile, 
Cover the body in a waggon close, 
That it may pass for ba^;age ; drive it then 
Into some private place, out of all roads. 
And kill the horses, lest they wander thence. 

\Guard rairij out Dariiis. 

Be. Now, let us to the field ! for there's our 
doom, 
Our innocence, or treason is to come. 
It is success makes innocence a sin ; 
And there is nothing but a sword between. 
If th' end be glorious, glorious is the way ; 
They always have the Caoae, who have the day. 

Scene, Afield. 
A noise of a battle. After shwds. Enter Artaba- 
ZUS, PatboN and GREEKS, dnigghig BeSBUS 
and Nabarzane-s. 



I'a. Oh ! thank yoii, for tliis justit-c. 
Gods. 



youg 
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At. Go to King Alexander ; let liim know 
The Gods have given the traiton to onr Bvords. 
Let UB enjoy revenge for our King's blood. 
And then he shall command our swords and lirefl. 

Po^ Oh ! that the King enjojr'd it 1 where have 
you 
CouMal'd bis body, you damn'd regicides I 

Erder PERSIANS. 
Per. My Lonl, my Lord ! the King — 
At. What of tlie King 1 
FtT. He's found I a Macedonian officer. 
By help of Persian guides, searching a spring 
To quench his thirst, after the heat of fight ; 
He in the woods saw a poor waggon stray, 
Drawn by faint dying horses studc with darts. 
And looking in it, found a dying man 
Gor'd in his blood ; which prov'd to be our King. 

At. Horror ! bo lives ! — let us away, away ! 
That lie may see revenge before he dies. 

Pa. And we will weigh him out exact revenge. 

Here chain, and cut them as they did their King ! 

\ExtXLjU. 

The Scfne is dmtcn, a Waggon appears. The horses 

Uooily, aiid full of d«rls, some fulling, otAers 

falUn. PoLYSTRATUs and Persians support 

Darius, who is blvodg and faint. 

Pot. EuD, run for help, while we will bind liis 

wounds. 
Dn. Ha ! who art thou 1 
I'ol. A Macedonian, Sir. 
iAi. My enemy so kind t 
Pol. A gallant man 
Fights out of love to duty and renown ; 
And loves and honours a brave enemy. 
Da. What is thy name 1 
Pol. Tis Polystratus, Sir. 
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Da. Brave man ! more kind lo mu than my 
friends are. 
These were the presents of my once dear friends, 
BessuB and NaborEanea. 

PoL Hellish doga. 

Da. 'Tis no small comfort in my wretched state, 
My grateful dying thoughts will not be lost. 
TeU thy bravo King I die deep in his debt ; 
I never once oblig'd him in the least, 
And he has nobly treated all my friends, 
My mother, brother, children, my fair Queen. 
Granted their lives, and Royal splendour too. 
They scarce con'd tell they were unfortunate, 
When my near kindred, and once bosom friends, 
On whom I life and Kingdoms have bestow'd, 
Have plunder'd me of sM. Oh 1 tell thy King, 
I beg the Gods, for universal good. 
To make him Monarch o' the universe. 
And for the common cause of all crown'd heads, 
I challenge the revenge due to my blood. 

Put. Sir, it will l)e reveng'd ; your murderers 
Are in the hands of your moat faithful slaves. 

Da. I'm glad un't ; fur the sake of all mankind. 
Pity the sea has bounds, if sin has none, 
Better men sunk in sea, tlian villany. 
I'm faint, and thirsty ; I but lately saw 
Some drinking at a spring, not far from hence. 
A little water wou'd refresh me much. 

Pol. Sir, it was I J you shall have some with 
speed. 

[Pd. felchrs the King mUer in hia helmet, Ih6 
King drinJa. 

Da. How vainly do we pity poverty I 
The Gods sit at the table o" the poor. 
And turn thtir water to delicious wine. 
Never had I, in pompnus luxury, 
Such pleasure as this draught o water yields. 
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But fortune does pursue me to the last : 
I'm forc'd to beg even water for my thirst, 
Andy though a King, I cannot pay for it. 
But Alexander will ; — give me thy hand ! 
Prithee for me touch Alexander's hand : 
The sole remaining pledge I have to give 
For all my grateful love to that brave Prince. 

\Dies. 
Pd. He's gone ! he's gone ! and it is well he's so. 
Oh ! wretched Prince, whose happiness is death. 
Let's bear the sacred body to our King ; 
For he will give it Royal funerals. 

[ExU Poly, and Persians with the body. 

Elder another way, Artabazus, Patron, PersLcVNs, 
Greeks ; with Bessus and Nabarzanbs 
chained and wounded. 

Per, Here is the spring ! the King's not far from 

hence. 
Ar, Oh ! no — for see the ground all stain'd 
with blood ! 
And no doubt Royal blood. Let us pursue 
The dreadful tnick, 'twill bring us to the King, 
Pa, 'Twill bring these villains to damnation. 

Enter a Persian. 

2 Per. My lord, I met the Macedonians 
With the King's body, and the King is dead. 

Ar, Oh 1 Prince, the best, and yet most wrong' J 
of men. 
What joy and glory did he not deserve. 
And yet what misery did he not endure ? 
And now denied the comfort of revenge. 

Pa. Perhaps he may enjoy it after death. 
Oh Royal shade ! if yet thou be'st not fled 
To blest abodes, bear this detested place 
But while we enteitain thee with Revenge. 
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Drink sweet Revenge, till thy great sorrows alepp, 
Then thou, and all good things, fly hence for ever. 
Here take these monsters, torture 'em to death. 
Ha I pleasing Larmouy ! hear you It not ) 

[Soft mn.w. 

At, Yes, with great admiration ; for methiuka 
This is no time or place for such delight. 

Pa. A sense of the King's murder seems imprest 
On beaats and plants, and everything but those 
Who threw at once their King and nature off. 
Lions came roaring from their caves, then died. 
The cedars groan'd, then fell Th' earth deeply tor« 
Her bowels, and then wept a bloody spring. 
Straight all the plants and flowers droop'd, and died. 
They must Iw most unnatural villains then. 
That now find pleasure, but none such are near. 
Enter a Persian. 

Per. My lord, the traitors ore in torments dead. 



\Tht Scfne k drawn, and the carcages of B 

and Najiarzanes are seen, hung in cluthu, 
and stuck iciih diiTts, a Guard aUettding. 
At aiwther jiarl o' llie stuge, u seen tin Glumt 
0/ Darius higMyhalUed. 
Pa. Oh I now I see the cause of these Divine 
Miraculous sounds ; I see the King ! the King 
More lively than ho ever was in's life, 
More pompous than in all his Koyal pomp. 

Ar, I see him,— and my spirit, rjtis'd with joy, 
Ascends to meet him,~-happy vision ! 
Virtue triumphing over viUany. 
Pa. The Koyal shadow smilejj and points to them. 
Ar. This is the difierenco 'tween the good and 
bad. 
Death shews it truly. Life is a false light. 
But the true diamond appears by night. \Eieiint. 
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EPILOGUE. 
Spokf by her that acts Barzana. 

Our poet fears he too much blood has shed, 

SSo I am come to shew I am not dead. 

My part will all the wanton Masks displease ; 

That's half the pit, and all the galleries. 

Rather than take into my breast a fair, 

And brave young lover, thrust a dagger there ! 

You put your bosoms to another use, 

'Tis a vile Pagan custom I produce ; 

Pagans may rather die, than be debauched, 

Good Christians sin, to be well kept and coach'd. 

Besides, to kill myself for love, I fear 

Will to you sparks improbable appear, 

Who in side boxes daily crowd, and there 

Plant all your murdering shot against the fair, 

Four tier of beaux, o'er one another plac*d, 

And each one hopes to kill a box at least. 

And yet with all this terrible design, 

Sink not one heart, only the playhouse coin. 

How you look down with scorn on a pit beau ! 

The wretch into his grave does living go. 

The Lord may have some mercy on his ghost, 

But as for his poor body, that's quite lost. 

Now our side boxes are a Smithtield grown. 

Where town and country nags for sale are shown 

Where any lady may her humour fit. 

With a tall palfry, or a little tit. 

And yet I do not hear the ladies buy ; 

Nay, sirs, they towards you hardly cast an eye. 

The ladies nobly pay the house their due, 

Why shou'd they give four shillings to see you ? 

Not all your faces are worth half the sum, 
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Get flags and trumpets, and try who will come. 
The images of virtue, we have shewn. 
We know will please you heroes o' the town, 
And heroines, I>ecause they are your own. 
Iq gallant faithful Patron, and my dear 
Lov'd Memnon, you brave men of arms appear 
The ladies in Bnrziuia, see your face. 
Of their fair minds, but in no flattering glass. 
All love to see themselves; the foul will star*^ 
In glasses, though they meet with fjohlinga then 
But all the little hopping fluttering sparks. 
You catch with glasses, as you do tJie lark.s. 
Place a fair glass directly in the eye 
Of a young beau, he never can pass by. 
Young soldiers discipline their graces there, 
Face to the right ! the left ! then, as you wm' I 
[She amh fiml o'er tlw. right nlmiililfr, th-n i, 
llie. left, then sels ker er.ivil slnnti.-<. 
Wt- prtiy all daily to this glass re]»air. 
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